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DETROIT 


No  neophytes  these,  hut  time-tested,  proven  pen 
and  ink  performers.  Successful  stars  in  the 
realm  of  reader  entertainment  now  enjoying  top 
hilling  in  the  most  expensive  newspaper  white 
space  in  the  country.  An  ably-directed,  well 
balanced  troupe  carefully  selected  to  satisfy 
every  type  of  reader  audience  .  .  .  whose  perfor¬ 
mances  attract  and  retain  reader  interest  con¬ 
sistently  .  .  .  command  and  receive  press  and 
trade  notices  everywhere. 

With  newsprint  conditions  what  they  are  to¬ 
day,  is  your  present  list  of  feature  attractions 


box-office  or  busts?  To  help  you  get  the  most 
out  of  your  present  paper  allotment,  this  star- 
studded  cast,  now  playing  to  capacity  audiences 
in  two  newspapers  with  the  largest  daily  circula¬ 
tions  in  America,  are  available  in  these  economy 
saving  sizes:  full  page  tabloid,  half  page  tabloid 
(furnished  separately  or  two  combined  to  make 
full-size  tab)  and  half-page  standard. 

WeTl  be  glad  to  discuss  your  problem  with 
you  at  any  time. 

— -write^  phone  or  wire! 


NOTE  .  .  .  half  page  tabloids  available  now  of  all  our  comics  except  Dick  Tracy  and  Terry 
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Americans,  Race  Past  Pomp 


A  Challenge 
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Newspaper  editors  throughout  the  nation  and 


millions  of  readers  are  appreciative  of  the  splendid  performance 


of  INS  on  the  domestic  and  war  fronts 


If  anything  can  be  compared  to  a  ringside 


seat  in  the  world* s  news  arena,  it  is  the  sterling  service  IMS 


is  contributing  to  our  readers  in  this  day  of  history-making 


Congratulations  and  best  wishes  t 


Geo/ge  Jf.  Co^ 
Exanutive  Editor 


There  are  some  things  that  even  war  can¬ 
not  change.  For  example,  the  climate  and 
natural  resources  that  have  given  this 
market  top  agriculture  and  tourist  trade. 

But  war  can  broaden  and  indtistrialize  a  market. 
Witness  what  has  happened  to  Los  Angeles: 

Today,  we  have  7786  industrial  plants  employing 
more  than  441,300  wage-earners.  Monthly  industrial 
payrolls  average  $92,500,000.  That’s  the  picture 
today  of  the  new  plus  in  this  already  sales-fertile 
market.  And  it  is  an  indication  of  what  ’’The  Los 
Angeles  of  Tomorrow”  will  be  like. 

For  the  West  is  now  producing  iron  and  magne¬ 
sium,  steel  and  silk,  aluminum,  oil  and  synthetic 
rubber — the  basic  materials  which  will  insure  per¬ 
manent  industrial  activity  here. 


FACTS  FOR  YOUR  FILES 

-THE  TIMES  has  more  NEW  READERS  than 
any  other  paper  in  this  market.  A  10,356  daily 
and  45,316  Sunday  gain  was  made  during  the 
last  six  months,  largely  among  the  new  workers 
of  our  growing  industries. 

-THE  TIMES  has  the  fastest  gaining  circulation 
in  the  market  as  revealed  in  latest  publishers* 
statements. 

-THE  TIMES  has  the  largest  morning  circulation 
on  the  Coast.  And  the  largest  home-delivered 
circulation.  _  _ — — — ^ 

Ilf  ion  • 


UR6EST  MORNING  CIRCULATION  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
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NEWSPRINT 
FOR  A  FREE  PRESS 

An  open  letter  to  fellow  members  of  the  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  War  Production  Board — and  to  the  free  press  they  represent— from 
S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of  The  Chicago  Times  and  The  Tampa  Tribune. ' 


IN  our  common  knowledge,  an  intolerable  situation 
exists  in  the  control  and  distribution  of  a  seriously 
diminished  and  diminishing  supply  of  newsprint,  for 
which  intolerable  situation  our  Committee  is  more  than 
partially  responsible.  The  agenda  for  our  meeting  in 
Washington  October  19th  contains  the  following: 

"Proposed  amendment  to  Order  L-240  covering 
usage  in  the  first  quarter  of  1944. 

"(a)  Various  ’sliding  scale’  proposals 
"(b)  Appeals  for  ex-quota  tonnage,  including  sepa¬ 
ration  of  appeals  for  daily,  Sunday  predate  and  regu¬ 
lar  Sunday  papers. 

*’(c)  General  discussion  of  fourth  quarter  appeals." 

In  his  September  29th  letter  enclosing  the  agenda, 
H.  M.  Bitner,  Director  of  W.P.B.’s  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division,  advised: 

"It  is  the  hope  of  this  Division  that  the  Industry 
Committee,  at  our  forthcoming  meeting,  will  place 
itself  definitely  on  record  as  to  the  administration 
of  the  newsprint  limitation  order." 

You  will  recall  that  at  our  first  meeting,  October  27th, 
1942,  we  were  advised  that  we  were  “formed  at  the 
request  of  the  chief  of  the  industry  branch  to  obtain  the 
advice  and  cooperation  of  industry  in  connection  with 
the  war  program.”  We  were  told  that  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  needed  “the  help  and  criticism  of  com¬ 
mittees”  such  as  ours.  At  that  first  meeting  we  were 
advised  by  Donald  Nelson  that  “the  difficult  character 
of  problems  within  the  newspaper  field,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidualistic  nature  of  the  industry  are  recognized  (by 
WPB). ’’ 

Meeting  again  December  10th,  we  were  advised  of 
curtailments  in  newsprint  production  and  of  the  need 
of“</  definite  plan  for  the  equitable  and  practical  control 
oj  the  consumption  of  newsprint  by  newspaper  establish¬ 
ments."  We  listened  to  a  joint  statement  by  William  G. 
Chandler,  then  Director  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  of  the  WPB,  and  by  Donald  J.  Sterling,  News¬ 
paper  Advisor  to  the  Chairman  of  WPB,  in  which  we 
were  reminded  that  we  represented  “an  essential  means 
of  public  information”  and  that  w  e  were  “called  upon 
to  submerge  individual  interests.”  We  were  told  that 
our  advice  was  sought 


•"concerning  necessary  restrictions  on  the  use  of  a 
product  (newsprint)  on  which  the  industry’s  avail¬ 
able  information,  contributions  to  education  and 
ideas  of  entertainment  are  spread  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public.”  "Newspapers,”  we  were  assured, 
"must  retain  their  vital  Junction  in  a  democracy,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  limits  of  materials  and  costs  involved." 

Our  Task  Committee  recommended,  and  we  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  the  frame  of  an  order  which,  on  January 
1st,  1943,  was  issued  as  General  Order  L-240.  On  the 
day  the  Order  was  issued,  Mr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Ster¬ 
ling  issued  a  joint  statement,  which  said  in  part:  “As 
the  order  will  be  administered,  no  undue  hardship  will 
be  caused  any  newspaper." 

At  substantially  the  same  time,  Walter  M.  Dear,  then 
President  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said  that  the 
order 

"preserves  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  protecting  the 
publication  of  the  small  new’spapers,  and  equitably 
distributes  the  burden  of  the  war  impact  on  those 
better  able  to  stand  the  effect  of  newsprint  curtailment." 

On  May  19th,  1943,  Messrs.  Chandler  and  H.  M. 
Bitner  (the  latter  then  Deputy  Director  of  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division)  issued  a  joint  statement 
referring  to 

"the  provisions  of  Limitation  Order  L-240,  which 
seeks  to  prevent  undue  hardship.  The  WPB  hopes  to 
secure  the  most  efficient  use  of  available  newsprint 
without  impairing  the  newspaper's  vital  service  to  its 
community."  _ 

We  are  meeting  October  19th  to  determine  whether 
or  not  General  Order  L-240  has  accomplished  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  designed;  whether  or  not  the 
Order  has  been  administered  so  that  “no  undue  hard¬ 
ship  has  been  caused  any  newspaper.” 

We  approved  the  order  last  year.  It’s  up  to  us  to  be 
sure  that  it  has  worked— or,  if  it  hasn’t,  to  find  out 
what’s  wrong  and  why.  It  is  my  purpose  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  pages  to  state  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Order  has  not  accomplished  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed;  that  it  has  not  been  administered  without  "undue 
hardship";  that  it  has  not  “equitably  distributed  the 
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burden  of  the  war  impact  on  those  better  able  to  stand 
the  effect  of  newsprint  curtailment.”  It  is  “our”  order. 
1  believe  the  newspaper  industry  looks  to  us  to  do 
something  about  it  October  19th  not  only  as  there  may 
be  shown  the  need  for  change  in  1944  (as  indicated  in 
the  Agenda),  but  as  there  exists  need  for  change  today. 

GENERAL  ORDER  L-240 
HAS  FAILED 

(l)  To  conserve  newsprint  used  by  those 
best  able  to  accomplish  savings. 

Those  best  able  to  accomplish  newsprint  savings  are 
obviously  those  who  in  the  year  1941  used  newsprint 
in  the  most  extravagant  and  profligate  fashion.  Order 
L-240  correctly  penalizes  those  who  in  1941  accepted 
excessive  returns,  or  carelessly  over-printed  beyond 
their  “net  paid  circulation”  requirements.  The  Order 
prevents  allowance  on  appeal  for  additional  circulation 
secured  by  costly  and  wasteful  promotion  methods 
since  1941’  But  it  imposes  no  penalty  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  whose  1941  circulation  had  already  been  built  by 
costly  and  extravagant  promotion  methods  commonly 
practiced  in  highly  competitive  areas,  though  every 
publisher  knows  that  extensive  promotion  prior  to  1941 
effectively  holds  the  circulation  secured  for  a  long 
period  to  come. 

Maybe  it’s  wrong  to  apply  the  general  characteriza¬ 
tion  “wasteful”  to  those  newspapers  of  large  circula¬ 
tion  who— admittedly  within  their  rights  in  peace  time 
—secured  inflated  circulations  by  use  of  a  super-abun¬ 
dance  of  promotional  and  entertainment  features.  Yet 
we  can’t  overlook  the  fact  that  when  we  reduce  all  1941 
use  by  a  flat  percentage,  the  extravagant  user  of  news¬ 
print  in  1941  obtains  the  more  liberal  allowance  in 
1943. 

Profligate  use  of  feature  space  employed  to  attract  the 
reader  is  wasteful  in  wartime.  Consider  the  results  of 
wasteful  use  indicated  by  the  following  table,  showing 
circulation  and  size  of  newspapers  in  1 3  of  the  largest 
cities. 


Av.  No.  Standard  Pagas 
(t— 300-lina  colt.) 

Circulation  par  Ittue 

A.B.C.  Jon.  1  to 

March  31,  1943  July  31,  1943 


BALTIMORE 

Daily 

Sundoy 

Daily 

Svndoy 

News-Post 

203,177 

«  •  •  • 

30 

American 

a  a  •  • 

267,234 

80 

Sun — Morning 

158,734 

257,320 

25 

97 

Sun — Evening 

175,737 

.... 

37 

BOSTON 

Post 

377,159 

270,394 

17 

59 

Globe 

309,668 

353,312 

23 

71 

Herald 

131,461 

204,232 

26 

79 

Traveler 

219,905 

29 

Advertiser 

.... 

600,53  i 

. . 

63 

Av.  No.  Standard  Pagas 
(8— 300-lina  cols.) 
Circulation  par  Issua 

A.B.C.  Jon.  1  to 

March  31,  1943  July  31,  1943 


CHICAGO 

Daily 

Sunday 

Daily 

Sunday 

Tribune 

967,973 

1,272,263 

37 

106 

Sun 

291,564 

407,050 

25 

81 

News 

432,782 

a  •  a  a 

34 

American 

482,645 

975,155 

29 

77 

Times 

399,054 

452,711 

20 

31 

CLEVELAND 

News 

117,807 

a  #  a  # 

22 

. 

Plain  Dealer 

213,947 

410,913 

24 

Ill 

Press 

252,834 

.... 

31 

• 

DETROIT 

News 

392,148 

479,474 

41 

111 

Free  Press 

354,310 

366,842 

27 

89 

Times 

360,457 

512,033 

29 

89 

LOS  ANGELES 

News 

222,032 

•  a  a  • 

24 

Times 

245,375 

493,080 

37 

92 

Herald  &  Express 

278,089 

•  a  •  • 

29 

Examiner 

243,389 

667,140 

33 

96 

NEW  YORK 

Mirror 

757,489 

1,719,147 

17 

42 

News 

1,923,838 

3,935,597 

24 

68 

Times 

428,980 

844,203 

38 

150 

Herald-Tribune 

293,304 

546,705 

31 

125 

Post 

225,954 

a  a  a  • 

22 

Journol  and  American 

632,327 

1,100,835 

31 

83 

World-Telegram 

376,521 

a  •  a  • 

29 

Sun 

276,620 

.... 

29 

PHILADELPHIA 

Record 

230,799 

488,246 

28 

90 

Inquirer 

462,821 

1,366,358 

37 

114 

News 

127,189 

'  •  a  •  « 

13 

Bulletin 

633,158 

.... 

38 

•• 

PITTSBURGH 

Post  Gazette 

216,623 

26 

Press 

235,719 

379,896 

33 

89 

Sun-Telegraph 

170,903 

471,61 1 

28 

88 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Examiner 

173,609 

485,268 

28 

84 

News 

116,398 

•  a  •  a 

22 

*  . 

Chronicle 

118,830 

204,456 

23 

69 

Call-Bulletin 

131,050 

.... 

22 

• 

ST.  LOUIS 

Post-Dispatch 

265,743 

358,091 

27 

82 

Star-Times 

177,133 

•  •  •  • 

23 

Globe-Democrat 

246,313 

287,408 

21 

75 

SEATTLE 

Times 

146,465 

1 80,569 

28 

73 

Post-Intellingencer 

119,325 

249,363 

22 

80 

WASHINGTON 

Post 

161,910 

1 59,780 

28 

76 

Star 

183,732 

187,061 

41 

94 

Times-Herald 

215,750 

255,1  1 1 

29 

81 

News 

100,343 

•  •  •  • 

,  , 

*  . 

Total  Average  No.  of  Pages  per  issue 

28 

85 

NOTE:  The  ovaraga  number  of  itondord  pages  (8  —  300-line  columns)  per  issue  was 
computed  on  the  basis  of  total  linage  content  os  reported  by  Medio  Records.  It  is  not 
shown  in  some  instances  above  where  the  figures  were  not  available. 

....  Signifies  no  issues. 


These  newspapers  were  not  only  those  serving  the 
largest  city  and  country  circulations.  They  were  by  Jar 
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the  largest  hi  size.  Order  L-240  has  failed  to  conserve 
newsprint  in  these  cities  because  it  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  the  essential  element  of  “size.”  Note 
particularly  the  “standard  size”  Sunday  newspapers  of 
the  largest  circulation  whose  size  ranges  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  59  pages  in  Boston,  to  a  maximum  of  1 50  pages 
in  New  York.  That  these  newspapers  of  large  Sunday 
circulation  and  of  huge  size  are  those  “better  able  to 
stand  the  effect  of  newsprint  curtailment,”  in  the  words 
of  ANPA  President  Dear,  there  can  be  no  question. 
That  their  quota  tonnage  in  1943  is  enlarged  because 
of  their  size  in  1941  is  beyond  doubt.  Yet  among  these 
newspapers  will  be  found  in  the  main  those  ivho  have 
received  the  largest  amounts  oj  additional  tonnage  in  1943 
under  the  operation  and  administration  of  Order  L-240. 

And  consider  this:  Matt  Sullivan  advised  our  Com¬ 
mittee  that  41  publishers  used  56%  of  the  newsprint 
consumed  by  American  newspapers.  Of  the  news¬ 
papers  published  by  the  41,  36  have  Sunday  issues.  The 
total  week-day  country  circulation  of  the  36  newspapers 
with  Sunday  issues  is  2,236,923.  The  total  Sunday 
country  circulation  of  the  same  newspapers  is  8,003,455. 
The  majority  of  our  Committee  has  been  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  consider  the 
“relative  essentiality”  of  city  and  country  circulation. 
But  is  it  not  within  our  province  to  consider  the  ”rela- 
tive  essentiality''  of  that  5,766,532  copies  by  which  the 
country  circulation  of  heavy  Sunday  papers  published  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  exceeds  their  daily  country  cir¬ 
culation?  Is  it  not  within  our  province  to  consider  the 
“newspaper  quality”  of  predates?  In  the  by-laws  and 
rules  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  (whose  figures 
are  accepted  in  the  computations  of  quotas  under  L- 
240)  I  find  that  a  Sunday  predate  is  defined  as  follows: 

"An  edition  of  a  Sunday  paper  printed  before  the 
normal  time  of  going  to  press  with  the  regular  city 
or  suburban  editions  bearing  the  same  date.  Sunday 
predates  are  printed  jrom  several  hours  to  six  days 
preceding  their  date,  in  order  to  reach  distant  points 
on  or  before  publication  date.  Sometimes  Sunday 
^  predate  editions  are  sold  before  Sunday.” 

A  guess  may  be  hazarded  that  the  major  part  of  the  great 
excess  of  Sunday  country  circulation  emanating  from 
the  large  cities  is  predate  circulation.  The  predate  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  printed  “several  hours”  preceding  date 
is  doubtless  justified  by  the  fact  that  it  reaches  reason¬ 
ably  close  country  sales  points  on  the  morning  of  its 
purported  publication.  But  the  predate  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  printed  six  days  preceding  its  date  is  by  no  possible 
description  a  newspaper.  Frequently  the  datelines 
upon  its  “news  stories”  are  palpable  frauds.  Frequently 
the  Friday  purchaser  of  a  “Sunday  newspaper,"  if  he 
reads  the  “news  section”  at  all,  is  confronted  with 
datelines  upon  stories  of  events  yet  two  days  oft. 

In  the  Sunday  country  circulation  of  metropolitan 
newspapers,  and  particularly  in  their  predate  editions, 
there  is  possibly  wasted  enough  newsprint  to  make  up 
the  entire  deficiency  in  our  current  continental  supply. 


(2)  L-240  has  failed  to  avoid  an  inequitable  < 
distribution  of  the  “hardship"  involved 
in  newsprint  rationing. 

This  fact  is  becoming  so  generally  apparent  in  the 
newspaper  industry  that  it  scarcely  needs  proof.  In  the 
October  2nd  issue  of  Editor  and  Publisher,  John  Dana 
Wise  of  Richmond  has  published  an  article  originally 
written  under  the  title  “Who  Got  the  Newsprint?”  In  [ 
his  analysis  of  the  “additional  newsprint”  tonnage  * 
granted  to  publishers,  he  reveals  that  10  cities  (all  of  i 
them  among  those  tabulated  above)  received  73.3%  of  ^ 
the  appeal  tonnage  in  the  first  quarter,  and  76.7  %  of  the  ■ 
appeal  tonnage  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  | 

In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  News-  | 
paper  Publishers’  Association  (Advertising  Age,  Octo-  | 
ber  4th)  it  was  stated  that  ! 

"many  of  the  sore  spots  which  have  developed  in  f 

the  rationing  program  got  critical  attention.  M.  G.  | 

Sullivan,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Printing  and  | 

Publishing  Division  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
who  handles  appeals  for  additional  tonnage  openly 
discussed  criticism  of  the  Board’s  policies  which 
had  been  voiced  in  letters  circulating  among  pub¬ 
lishers  in  recent  weeks  . . .  Lyle  Baker,  Jr.,  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  and  Times,  Chairman  of 
the  Association’s  Newsprint  and  Traffic  Committee, 
said  in  presenting  his  report,  ’The  appeal  situation 
is  bordering  on  the  scandalous’.” 

August  14th,  Gordon  K.  Busch,  Publisher  of  the  Athens 
(Ohio)  Messenger,  wrote  to  the  ANPA  of  his  “chief 
complaint  that  the  large  users  of  newsprint  are  not  f 
making  the  contribution  which  they  should  to  the 
newsprint  situation.”  Referring  to  an  issue  of  a  Cleve¬ 
land  Sunday  paper  of  ll'O  standard  pages  plus  a  20- 
page  tabloid,  Mr.  Busch  said: 

"Here  we  are  being  forced  to  cut  our  little  14-page 
Sunday  paper  to  12  pages  to  try  to  conform  with  the 
directives,  while  one  big  city  paper  wastes  more 
newsprint  in  one  issue  than  we  would  use  for  52 
Sunday  papers.” 

My.  Bitner  has  sent  to  the  members  of  our  Committee  a  I 
letter  received  from  F.  F.  McNaughton,  Publisher  of  the 
Pekin  (Illinois)  Daily  Times,  in  which  Mr.  McNaughton  > 

says  that  he  has  before  him  “one  of  the  many  metro-  ^ 

politan  dailies  that  got  extra  tons.”  After  referring  to  J 

the  “scare  heads”  on  the  first  page  of  this  paper;  its  use  ^ 

of  37 y2  inches  of  space  for  a  crossword  puzzle;  its  en-  t 

tire  page  of  horoscopes,  etc.;  its  3  pages  of  sports  and  1 

other  “extravagances,”  Mr.  McNaughton  gets  to  the  ( 

heart  of  the  matter.  He  says: 

"irV  Jeel  that  our  right  to  be  called  essential  is  based 
upon  our  being  newspapers.  By  trying  to  keep  our 
people  informed  about  essential  new'S,  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  circulation  increase  from  6,000  to  over 
10,000  net  A.B.C.  Keeping  within  our  quota  has 
reduced  us  to  some  six  and  even  some  four  page 
papers.  How  then  is  it  just  for  metropolitan 
papers  to  ask  extra  tonnage  for  thousands  of  tons 
of  stuff  that  is  not  news  at  all?  Surely,  gentlemen, 
before  you  ask  us  who  run  newspapers  to  make  an¬ 
other  cut,  you  should: 
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"(1)  Stop  this  enormous  extra  tonnage  to  metro¬ 
politan  papers; 

"(2)  Reduce  the  vast  tonnage  which  metropolitan 
papers  use  in  magazine  and  feature  sections.  One 
page  cut  there  would  run  a  half  dozen  small  dailies 
for  a  week.” 

Is  there  need  for  added  evidence  that  L-240  has  failed 
to  avoid  an  inequitable  distribution  of  the  “hardship 
involved.^” 

(3)  L-240  has  failed  to  avoid  an  increasing 
volume  of  appeals  for  exception  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Order. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  not  more  than  800  pub¬ 
lishers  of  daily  newspapers  are  affected  by  the  curtail¬ 
ments  in  the  Order.  Of  this  number,  more  than  380 
appealed  from  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1943;  276  were  granted  additional 
tonnage  in  the  first  quarter,  228  in  the  second  quarter, 
and  as  this  letter  is  written,  the  October  1st  Bulletin  of 
the  ANPA  and  the  A.P.  dispatch  of  October  9th  list  319 
grants  of  additional  tonnage  on  appeal  in  the  third 
quarter.  Can  any  general  rationing  order  be  said  to 
accomplish  its  purpose  when  more  than  40%  of  those 
affected  by  the  order  find  it  necessary  to  appeal  for  ex¬ 
ception  to  its  provisions? 

Incidentally,  the  list  of  those  granted  additional  ton¬ 
nage  in  the  third  quarter  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  lists  of  those  rewarded  with  additional  tonnage  in 
the  first  and  second  quarters.  And  the  metropolitan 
dailies  whose  tonnage  looms  large  in  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  lists  have  additional  grants  that  are  star¬ 
tlingly  large  in  the  third  quarter. 

(4)  L-240  has  failed  io  ration  newsprint  in  a 
^  manner  calculated  to  preserve  a  free 

press. 

Consider  the  letter  of  F.  F.  McNaughton  quoted  above. 
Is  the  press  freedom  of  the  Pekin  Daily  Times  affected 
by  that  of  the  metropolitan  daily  to  which  he  refers? 
The  right  to  a  free  press  is  inextricably  tied  up  uith  the 
right' to  obtain  newsprint  tonnage  to  print  the  free  press. 
On  those  days  on  which  the  Pekin  Times  was  forced  to 
serve  its  readers  with  a  six  page  paper  in  order  to  stay 
within  its  quota,  Mr.  McNaughton  served  his  10,000 
readers  with  1,000  lbs.  of  newsprint,  or  100  lbs.  per 
1,000  readers.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  August 
(a  month  of  light  newsprint  consumption)  one  large 
Chicago  paper  served  1,000  of  its  readers  an  average 
of  647  lbs.  of  newsprint  per  day.  If  our  press  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  free,  how  about  the  right  of  Mr.  McNaughton’s 
readers  to  receive  a  better  share  of  the  medium  for  their 
daily  news  and  information  than  1/1 0th  of  a  pound  of 
newsprint,  if  their  neighbors  in  Chicago  are  rationed 
seven  times  more  liberally?  Can  our  press  remain  free 
if  the  Pekin  Daily  Times  is  forced  below  the  “subsist¬ 
ence  level”  by  Order  L-240,  w’hile  competing  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  continue 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  fat  issues  unimpaired? 


ORDER  L-240  HAS  BEEN 
BADLY  ADMINISTERED 

I  have  referred  to  the  joint  statement  of  Messrs.  Chan¬ 
dler  and  Sterling  on  the  day  Order  L-240  was  issued. 
They  said: 

”As  the  Order  will  be  administered,  no  undue  hard¬ 
ship  will  be  caused  any  newspaper.  There  are  estab¬ 
lished  practices  of  appeal  w'ithin  WPB,  and  appeals 
under  the  Order  will  be  acted  upon  rapidly,  and  as 
equitably  as  possible.” 

October  19th  your  attention  will  again  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Order  has  not  been  administered  without 
“undue  hardship”  to  many  newspapers.  The  “estab¬ 
lished  practices  of  appeal  within  WPB”  have  not  oper¬ 
ated  so  that  appeals  under  the  Order  are  acted  upon 
either  “rapidly”  or  “equitably.”  I  have  referred  to  the 
number  of  appeals  filed  and  granted  so  far  this  year. 
Most  of  those  who  appealed  in  the  first  quarter  appealed 
in  the  two  subsequent  quarters,  and  most  of  those  who 
appealed  in  the  third  quarter  appealed  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  quarters.  What  is  the  criticism  .nade  of  appeals? 

First,  despite  our  Committee’s  recommendation  at  its 
July  17th  meeting,  made  again  at  our  September  2nd 
meeting,  the  publicity  given  to  appeals  has  been  wholly 
inadequate.  Except  for  rules  voluntarily  adopted  in 
New  York,  Chicago  (and  possibly  other  big  centers) 
appeals  have  been  filed  without  notice  to  competitors, 
acted  upon  without  written  decisions  and  without  state¬ 
ment  of  the  reasons  either  for  allowance  or  denial.  At 
their  meeting  of  September  1st,  as  disclosed  in  the 
ANPA  Newsprint  Bulletin  of  October  1st,  1943,  the 
Task  Committee  of  the  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  recommended,  and  the  full  committee  ap¬ 
proved: 

"That  a  list  of  all  appeals  and  additional  tonnage 
requested  be  released  for  publication  in  the  week 
following  that  in  which  such  appeals  were  filed.” 

No  releases  of  lists  of  appeals  filed  since  September 
15th  have  been  made  to  date. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Task  Committee  recom¬ 
mended,  and  the  full  Committee  approved, 

"That  written  decisions  be  made  in  each  case  of 
action  upon  appeals,  stating  briefly  the  reasons  why 
such  appeal  is  recommended,  or  denied,  and,  if 
recommended,  the  tonnage  granted.” 

Of  the  appeals  filed  with  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  for  additional  tonnage  in  the  third  quarter, 
a  number  received  no  final  action  until  September 
29th— the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  quarter.  Where 
written  decision!?  were  given  appellants,  no  reasons 
were  stated  for  the  tonnage  granted  or  denied. 

Until  the  third  quarter  was  well  under  way,  appel¬ 
lants  were  provided  with  no  written  guides  or  standards 
stating  the  basis  upon  which  appeals  could  be  made  or 
would  be  allowed  or  disallowed.  In  the  early  part  of 
August— seven  months  after  enactment  of  the  Order— 
a  written  “statement  of  principles”  was  issued  for  the 
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guidance  of  appellants.  After  the  experience  of  the 
third  quarter,  this  written  statement  was  amended  and 
issued  as  “Supplement  No.  1  to  General  Limitation 
Order  L-240,  As  Amended.”  It  reads  as  follows: 

WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD 

Part  3133— Printing  and  Publishing 

(Supplement  1  to  General  Limitation  Order  L-240, 
as  Amended) 

Seu'spapers:  Statement  oj  Factors  Recommended  Jor 
Consideration  in  Allowing  Appeals 

3133.6a  General  limitation  Order  L-240,  Supple¬ 
ment  No.  I.  (a)  In  passing  upon  appeals  under  Order 
L-240,  the  following  factors  will  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration: 

(1)  Growth  of  population  in  the  newspaper’s 
trading  area. 

(2)  Increase  in  circulation  brought  about  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  Order  L-240  (December  31, 1942) 
by  bona  fide  reader  interest,  not  by  promotional 
stimulants. 

(3)  Voluntary  paper  conservation  methods  insti¬ 
tuted  during  1941  which  reduced  the  newspaper’s 
base  period  usage. 

(4)  1942  consumption  of  newsprint  by  news¬ 
papers  which  were  not  in  existence  throughout  the 
year  1941. 

(5)  Temporary  suspension  of  publication  during 
1941  because  of  strikes,  mechanical  breakdowns 
or  similar  conditions. 

(6)  Discontinuance  or  merger  of  newspapers  re¬ 
quiring  adjustments  in  the  quota  of  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  trading  area  in  order  to  maintain  ade¬ 
quate  newspaper  service  to  the  community. 

The  above  list  does  not  preclude  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  other  unusual  or  extraordinary  conditions 
which  may  constitute  excessive  and  undue  hardship. 

(b)  In  every  case  where  additional  tonnage  is  rec¬ 
ommended,  the  amount  will  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  economical  usage  of  paper.  Ex-quota  paper 
will  be  denied  to  the  extent  that  a  publisher  can 
meet  his  requirements  through  paper  conservation 
measures.  The  feasibility  of  instituting  certain  econ¬ 
omies  w  ill  be  view  ed  in  the  light  of  local  conditions. 

Issued  this  2()th  day  of  September,  1943. 

War  Production  Board, 

By  ).  Joseph  Whelan, 

Recording  Secretary 

Consider  the  foregoing  “factors”  in  the  light  of  current 
criticism  of  both  Order  L-240  and  its  administration: 

Factor  (1)  It  may  be  assumed  that  if  any  newspaper, 
by  securing  a  writer  with  great  public  appeal  or  by 
change  to  more  popular  policies,  found  a  new  group  of 
readers  anxious  to  buy,  new’sprint  to  serve  these  readers 
would  not  be  provided  unless  the  population  of  its 
“trading  area”  had  increased. 

On  the  other  hand  the  newspaper  with  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  far-flung  country  circulation  (and  many  ex¬ 
amples  could  be  found)  whose  “trading  area”  had 
increased  in  population  may  (under  “Factor  No.  1  ”)  be 
granted  in  the  fourth  quarter,  as  in  the  three  quarters 
past,  additional  newsprint  to  serve  population  iihich 
has  no  relation  to  its  '"trading  area." 

Factor  (2)  Why  should  the  only  increase  in  circula¬ 


tion  for  which  a  newspaper  will  be  allowed  newsprint 
be  limited  to  its  increase  in  circulation  prior  to  December 
31,  1942?  Is  it  in  the  interests  of  a  free  press  that  news¬ 
paper  circulation  be  Jrozen  as  of  December  31st,  1942, 
so  that  the  newspaper  with  a  large  increase  in  circu¬ 
lation  due  to  current  “bona-fide  reader  interest”  shall 
be  compelled  to  limit  its  content  to  the  point  where 
growing  reader  interest  is  lost.^ 

Factor  (3)  Is  there  any  sacrosanct  quality  in  “volun¬ 
tary  paper  conservation  methods  instituted  during  1941  ?” 

Is  not  the  newspaper  which  practiced  “voluntary  con¬ 
servation  methods”  and  the  utmost  economy  prior  to 
1941,  as  well  as  “during  1941,”  entitled  to  the  same  | 
consideration  in  the  distribution  of  limited  newsprint  | 
tonnage  as  the  newspaper  which  waited  until  1941  to  | 
“institute”  these  economies.^  \ 

Factor  (6)  If  this  “factor,”  apparently  written  pri¬ 
marily  to  cover  the  situation  caused  by  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Public  Ledger  in  Philadelphia,  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  will 
the  appeal  system  work  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  available  newsprint.^ 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1943,  certain  appeals  were 
granted  upon  considerations  not  generally  understood 
in  the  newspaper  industry.  For  example,  9,61 1  additional 
tons  of  newsprint  were  awarded  to  newspapers  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Primarily  this  award  was  made 
because  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  which  in  the  third  quarter  oj  its  last  year  oj  exist¬ 
ence  {so  jar  as  can  he  learned^  had  not  consumed  more 
than  3,000  tons  oj  newsprint.  The  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  advised  that  these  appeals  were  allowed  on 
the  basis  of  increased  circulation  plus  advertising  in¬ 
crease  in  1942  and  7941.  Pot*  increased  advertising  alone, 
one  Philadelphia  newspaper  received  756  tons  of 
additional  newsprint  for  the  third  quarter,  another  399 
for  the  third  quarter  and  the  the  third  43  tons.  In  the 
granting  of  metropolitan  appeals  2,608  tons  was  al¬ 
lowed  during  the  third  quarter  for  increased  advertising. 

How  will  the  following  cases  be  dealt  with  under  j 
Paragraph  (b)  of  the  foregoing  supplement.^  In  the 
city  of  Detroit,  463  additional  tons-was  allowed  to  a  ‘ 
newspaper  to  cover  its  requirements  for  the  magazine 
“Parade.”  which  had  been  added  to  the  paper’s  issues 
in  1941.  Similarly  in  Philadelphia,  561  tons  was  { 
allow'ed  to  a  newspaper  to  cover  the  magazine  “This  [ 
Week,”  which  was  added  to  its  issues  in  1942.  In  the  | 
city  of  New'  York,  5  35  tons  was  allowed  for  “returns,”  j 
although  Paragraph  (b)  (I)  (ii)  was  specifically  in¬ 
serted  in  the  order  to  eliminate  the  differences  in  news¬ 
papers’  “returns”  and  to  curtail  the  practice. 

If  further  evidence  is  required  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  administration  of  the  appeals  system  as  a  “cure”  for 
the  inequities  of  Order  L-240,  I  recommend  to  the 
members  of  our  Committee  that  they  consult  Newsprint 
Bulletin  No.  55,  issued  by  the  ANPA  October  1st,  and 
entitled  “Grants  of  Additional  Tonnage  in  Third  Quar¬ 
ter  1943.”  I 
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ORDER  L-240  NEEDS 
AMENDING  NOW. 

Shall  the  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
'  at  its  October  19th  meeting  defer  its  recommendation 

■  to  correct  Order  L-240  until  January  1  st,  1 944;  or  shall 

it  recommend  that  the  Order  be  immediately  amended 
and  its  amended  provisions  made  applicable  to  the 
’  months  of  November  and  December,  1943?  The  order 

needs  amending  now. 

)  1  am  only  one  member  of  the  Committee.  I  have  no 

i  infallible  panacea  for  the  ills  of  Order  L-240.  In  a 

t  quarter  century  of  newspaper  experience,  I  have  fre- 

)  quently  been  mildly  surprised  to  find  myself  wrong, 

but  I  have  never  found  our  whole  industry  wrong.  And — 
with  the  exception  of  a  relatively  few  for  whose  benefit 
Order  L-240  has  operated— I  believe  the  whole  indus- 
,  try  desires  to  see  its  formula  changed  for  one  more 

1  equitable  and  more  workable. 

j  With  no  pride  of  authorship  and  no  conviction  that 

better  measures  may  not  be  found:  I  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  your  consideration  at  our  meeting  Tuesday, 
‘  October  19  th: 

^  Amend  General  Order  L-240  as  follows: 

^  (1)  Base  each  quarter’s  quota  upon  the  previous  quar- 

^  ter's  consumption;  necessary  adjustments  to  be  made  upon 

^  a  sliding  scale  after  provision  for  a  daily  and  Sunday 

^  minimum  “subsistence  level”. 

The  purpose  of  this  suggestion  is  to  bring  the  basis 
^  for  the  quota  of  each  quarter’s  use  more  closely  to  the 

?  current  facts  of  each  newspaper’s  publication.  This 

’  practice  has  been  found  expedient  in  the  distribution  of 

oil,  steel  and  many  other  rationed  products.  In  war- 
’’  time,  rationing  demands  distribution  of  the  controlled 

^  commodity  on  the  basis  of  ivartime  needs,  not  of  peace- 

^  time  use. 

^  The  principle  of  sliding  scale  reductions,  applying 

the  higher  percentages  to  the  larger  consumers,  is  al¬ 
ready  recognized  in  L-24().  At  present  it  operates  with 
r  no  distinction  between  daily  and  Sunday  use.  I  believe 

that  any  realistic  approach  to  the  problems  involved  in 
j  further  newsprint  curtailment  must  apply  a  higher  per- 

2  centage  of  cut  Sunday  than  daily.  1  recall  a  letter  written 

s  Nov.  27,  1942,  by  a  member  of  our  committee,  Frank 

s  E.  Tripp.  He  said  in  part: 

5  “I  believe  since  newspapers  have  been  designated  as 

£  ;  essential  to  the  war  effort  that,  entirely  apart  from  any 

’  rationing,  consideration  should  be  given  to  a  basic 

allowance  of  newsprint  which  in  any  emergency  would 
assure  continuance  of  their  publication.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  propose  that  there  be  established  a  basic  non- 
^  :  rationed  minimum  allowance  to  each  daily  and  weekly 

■  newspaper  of  tonnage  which  would  assure  it  regular 

;  8  page  issues  and  for  Sunday  newspapers  an  allowance 

!  of  a  minimum  equal  to  32  pages.”  It  is  “to  assure  con- 

^  i  tinuance  of  the  publication  of  all  newspapers”  that  a 

I  minimum  subsistence  level  should  be  established, 
i  (2)  Provide  for  a  higher  percentage  of  reduction  in  the 

I  use  of  the  neu  sprint  consumed  in  the  publication  of  large 

-i 


Sunday  issues  above  a  reasonable  minimum  content. 

The  burden  of  this  reduction  obviously  will  fall  upon 
the  Sunday  newspapers  of  large  page  content  in  the 
metropolitan  centers.  This  is  the  place  where  the 
“burden”  can  be  most  easily  borne,  and  where  a  re¬ 
quired  reduction  in  the  use  of  new  sprint  bears  the  least 
relationship  to  any  possible  infringement  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  American  press. 

(3)  ^pply  the  highest  percentage  of  reduction  to  news¬ 
print  used  in  the  production  of  predate  issues  printed  more 
than  24  hours  before  the  purported  date  of  issue. 

Predate  issues  as  above  described  are  not  newspapers. 
Essentially  they  are  magazines. 

(4)  Incorporate  into  Order  L-240  the  provisions  of 
General  Order  L-241  {tvhich  covers  the  "rationing”  of 
print  paper  to  magazines)  providing  for  the  "carry  over” 
of  paper  saved  during  one  quarter  into  following  quarters. 

These  “carry  over”  provisions  stimulate  the  saving  of 
new  sprint  in  quarters  of  lesser  use,  while  the  rigid  pro¬ 
visions  of  L-240  encourage  unnecessary  use  of  news¬ 
print  in  one  quarter  w  hich  the  publisher  knows  cannot 
be  available  to  him  in  the  following  quarter. 

'  ACT  PROMPTLY  FOR 
ALL  THE  FREE  PRESS 

The  facts  relative  to  newsprint  production  and  im¬ 
portation  on  the  one  hand  and  consumption  on  the 
other,  laid  before  the  Industry  Advisory  Committee  at 
its  September  2nd  meeting,  Iea^e  no  room  for  doubt 
not  only  that  great  savings  in  consumption  must  inevitably 
he  made,  but  that  they  must  he  made  promptly.  Order 
L-24()  and  the  “appeals  system”  have  failed  to  provide 
an  equitable  and  workable  method  of  accomplishing 
this  result.  If  the  result  is  to  be  accomplished  fairly  and 
equitably,  with  us  just  an  apportionment  to  each  pub¬ 
lisher  of  his  “due  share”  ot  hardship  and  his  “due 
share”  of  the  newsprint  as  is  possible,  and  finally,  and 
most  vital,  with  preservation  oj  all  oj  the  principles  and 
tenets  of  America's  free  press.  conclusi\e  action  must 
be  taken  at  the  Committee’s  October  19th  meeting. 

The  Newspaper  Industry  Ad\isory  (Committee  in  its 
personnel  fairly  represents  a  cross  section  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press.  Its  clear  duty  is  to  fairly  represent  the  ivhole' 
American  press,  each  member  submerging  the  interests 
of  his  own  publication  or  publications  for  the  common 
good. 

No  criticism  can  fairly  be  made  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board’s  policy  in  leaving  to  American  newspapers 
their  complete  freedom  for  self  regulation  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  economy.  But  self  regulation  presupposes  the 
ability  for  self  regulation.  The  Newspaper  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  in  its  forthcoming  meeting  must 
demonstrate  the  ability  of  American  newspapers  so 
fairly  and  justly  to  regulate  their  newsprint  supply  that 
the  American  press  tvill  remain  free. 

S.  E.  Thomason 

rimes  B/ale/iug.  Chicae,o,  Oetohi  r  I lO^.i 
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ISSUED  EVERT  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  UM 


Inland  Resolution  Attacks 
Handling  of  Newsprint  Problem 

Charge  "Hardship  Upon  Smaller  Publishers”, 
Hit  Large  Sunday  Papers  and  "Predates”  as 
Wasteful,  Ask  Sliding  Scale  Adjustment 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  13 — Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  members  placed 
themselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
present  handling 
of  newsprint  ra¬ 
tioning  under 
Order  L  -  240, 
which  they 
charge  has 
worked  “undue 
hardship  upon 
smaller  newspa¬ 
pers,”  while  per¬ 
mitting  larger 
papers  to  publish 
“fat”  predate 
Sunday  issues, 
following  a  live-  L.  Mitchell  White 
ly  airing  of  the 

entire  newsprint  problem  here  this 
week  at  their  fall  meeting,  attended 
by  more  than  300  publishers. 

Inlanders  directed  a  sharply-worded 
resolution  to  the  attention  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  meeting  Oct.  19,  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  determine  the  future  course  of 
newsprint  rationing.  The  resolution 
recommended  that  L-240  be  amended 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale  into  the  “upper  brackets”  of 
newsprint  consumption  and  that  pro¬ 
visions  be  made  for  higher  percentages 
of  reduction  in  newsprint  consumed 
for  predate  Sunday  issues. 

Thomason  Leads  Attack 
The  resolution  was  adopted  after  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  newsprint 
situation  in  the  light  of  reported  fur¬ 
ther  reductions  in  print  paper  avail¬ 
able  for  newspapers  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  1943  and  In  1944.  S.  E.  Thoma¬ 
son,  Chicago  Times  publisher,  led  the 
attack  on  the  present  handling  of 
newsprint  rationing  under  L-240, 
charging  that  the  basic  trouble  with 
the  order  is  that  it  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  factor  of  size.  Ad¬ 
vance  proofs  of  his  six -page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Oct. 
16,  were  distributed  to  Inlanders,  in 
which  Mr.  Thomason  addresses  an 
open  letter  to  his  fellow  members  on 
the  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee,  entitled  “Newsprint  for  a 
Free  Press.” 

Mr.  Thomason  and  E.  K.  Todd, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic,  were  added  to  a 
special  committee  of  Inland  directors 
to  prepare  a  resolution  on  the  news¬ 
print  supply  problem,  after  the  original 
committee’s  resolution  failed  to  reflect 
the  sentiment  of  those  present.  The 
revised  resolution  was  introduced  to¬ 
day  by  Floyd  J.  Miller,  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Tribune,  chairman.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  were  W.  A. 
Bailey,  Kansas  City  Kansan;  and  Fred 
M.  Seaton,  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune. 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

W.  E.  MacFarlane,  Chicago  Tribune  Directing  his  remarks  to  Mr.  Thoma- 
business  manager,  in  speaking  against  son’s  proposal  of  revising  L-240  and 
the  Inland  resolution,  charged  Mr.  placing  some  sort  of  restriction  on 
Thomason  with  acting  in  bad  faith  in  newsprint  consumed  for  predate  Sun¬ 
bringing  out  a  resolution  which  re-  day  issues  published  for  country  cir- 
flects  his  own  views  as  outlined  in  his  culation,  Mr.  MacFarlane  pointed  out 
six-page  ad.  He  voiced  the  only  op-  that  the  ..Times  has  re-established  its 
position  to  the  resolution  adopted.  Saturday  edition  and  has  added  a 

Tribune  Offers  Machines  classified  section  to  get  help  wanted 


Present  at  Inland  meeting,  left  to  right: 
W.  A.  Bailey,  Kansas  City  Kansan;  M.  M. 


that  the  .Times  has  re-established  its  Oppegard.  Grand  Forks  |N.  D.)  Herald; 
Saturday  edition  and  has  added  a  ^nd  E.  L.  Sparks,  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier- 
classified  section  to  get  help  wanted  Post, 

advertising.  He  said  both  the  Tribune 


“I  speak  in  opposition  to  the  resolu-  aavertising  He  said  both  tne  tribune 
tion  in  the  interest  of  our  industry  and  Times  have  be^  turned  down  on  “Are  we  going  to  hinder  a  free 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago  Trib-  tonnage  appeals.  The  Times  has  no  pj-ggs  if  we  delve  in  the  essentiality  of 
une,”  said  Mr.  MacFarlane.  He  out-  circulation,  ygg  paper?”  he  asked.  “I 

lined  the  Tribune’s  interest  in  the  Tribunes  is  less  than  don’t  think  so — when  a  Pekin,  Ill., 

Canadian  newsprint  supply  situation,  per  cent.  publisher  has  to  cut  down  to  four 

from  the  inception  of  the  current  ,  J^o'^son  has^^  used  tonnage  pages.  It  is  up  to  us  to  cure  this  sit- 

shortage.  He  pointed  out  there  is  no  Saturday  issue,  he  contmued.  nation.  I  think  this  committee  has  got 

dearth  of  pulpwood  if  the  Canadian  question  the  good  faith  of  Mr.  amend  L-240  and  make  it  appHc- 
govemment  will  permit  farmers  to  go  .  Proposing  what  will  ^jjg  jggj  months  of  this 

into  the  bush  and  cut  wood  as  draft-  benefit  him^^  at  the  expense  of  his  ygar.” 

exempt  workers.  He  also  told  of  the  competitors.  Alluding  to  Mr.  Bitner’s  previous 

Tribune’s  proposal  this  week  to  the  Bitner  Answers  Questions  answers  to  prepared  questions,  in 

Boren  Committee  in  which  Colonel  Mr.  Thomason  had  previously  ad-  which  he  stressed  the  strictness  of  the 
Robert  R.  McCormick  has  offered  to  dressed  the  Inlanders  at  the  Tuesday  appeals  board  in  alloting  extra-quota 
transfer  to  U.  S.  three  idle  paper  mak-  afternoon  session  devoted  to  newsprint  paper,  Mr.  Thomason  declared, 
ing  machines  owned  by  the  Tribune  at  which  Harry  M.  Bitner,  director.  Wants  "Justice” 

Company’s  paper  mill  subsidiary  in  Printing  and  Publishing  Division,  ..j  gjyg  g  damn  about  strict- 

Tl’orold,  Canada.  WPB,  was  present  and  answered  a  set  ^ggg  j  ^g^^  justice  in  this  situation. 

Three  machines  could  be  used  to  questions  submitted  in  advance  of  jjave  the  big  Sunday  papers  taken 
make  newsprint  almost  entirely  from  Ihe  meeting.  Several  Inlanders  ex-  thgjj.  share  of  the  hardship  involved 
old  newspapers  through  a  recondition-  pressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  their  far-flung  country  circula- 

ing  process,  Mr.  MacFarlane  explained,  entire  appeals  procedure  in  which  41  don?  Is  that  kind  of  hardship  com- 
The  plan,  if  approved,  calls  for  the  metropolitan  papers  have  received  56%  parable  to  the  man  who  has  to  cut  his 
location  of  two  machines  in  New  York  of  fbe  tonnage.  small  daily  or  freeze  his  circulation?” 

and  one  in  Chicago.  The  newsprint  Mr.  Thomason  referred  to  the  ton-  E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (Iowa) 


and  one  in  Chicago.  The  newsprint 


small  daily  or  freeze  his  circulation?” 
E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (Iowa) 


so  produced  he  said,  would  be  placed  nage  used  by  the  41  publishers,  36  Times,  chairman  of  the  Inland  news- 


in  the  “common  pool”  of  new  news 
print  and  would  thus  contribute  to-  contention  shall  be  next  Tuesday  be-  Sunday  newspapers’  total  pages  were 
ward  relieving  the  nationwide  print  fore  the  Industry  Advisory  Committee  cut  10  or  15%  in  large  cities  there 
paper  shortage.  that  those  figures  clearly  indicate  what  would  be  enough  newsprint  to  take 

“It  is  our  contention,”  declared  Mr.  happens  when  you  do  not  take  into  care  of  everybody.  He  urged  imme- 
MacFarlane,  “that  newsprint  can  be  consideration  the  size  of  the  papers  diate  action  in  order  to  avoid  further 
made  available  without  taking  from  printed  and  when  we  do  not  take  con-  drastic  restrictions  under  the  dwin- 
the  ‘haves’  and  giving  to  the  ‘have  sideration  of  country  circulation  of  dling  supply  of  newsprint, 
nots’  and  without  government  regula-  Sunday  newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Thoma-  The  Inland’s  answer  to  the  entire 
tions.”  son.  newsorint  nroblem  is  incorporated  in 


of  whom  publish  Sunday  papers.  “My  print  committee,  also  suggested  that  if 
contention  shall  be  next  Tuesday  be-  Sunday  newspapers’  total  pages  were 


nots’  and  without  government  regula 
tions.” 


Members  of  the  Minnesota  delegation  at  Inland  meeting  in  Chicago  this  week,  left  to 
right;  J.  A.  Callahan,  Mankato  Free  Press;  Prof.  Tom  Barnhart,  University  of  Minnesota 


The  Inland’s  answer  to  the  entire 
newsprint  problem  is  incorporated  in 
the  following  resolution  directed  to  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee: 

“Whereas,  members  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  (within  the 
membership  of  which  a’'e  included  324 
daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
Central  States)  in  convention  assem¬ 
bled — having  conducted  a  “round 
table”  discussion  attended  by  Harry  M. 
Bitner,  director  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  and  by  mid-western 
members  of  the  Newspaper  Indu.stry 
Advisory  Committee — are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  WPB  General  Limitation  Or¬ 
der  L-240  has  failed  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed, 
namely  to  secure  “the  most  efficient 
use  of  available  newsprint  without 
impairing  the  newspaper’s  vital  service 


School  of  Journalism;  Ralph  Keller,  secretary,  Minnesota  Editorial  Assn.;  Walter  K.  community,  and 


Mickelson,  New  Ulm  Daily  Journal;  and  C.  J.  Hunt,  Faribault  Daily  News. 


(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Ask  Change  in  Tariff  Law 
To  Admit  Lighter  Paper 


ANPA  Makes  Request  to  Boren  Committee  . 
Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board 
Sees  Supply  Cut  to  52%  of  1942 

By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  13  —  Cranston 

Williams,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  suggested  to  the  Boren 
Committee  bearing  on  newsprint 
Monday  that  a  diange  in  the  tariff 
regulations  on  newsprint  would  af¬ 
ford  substantial  relief  to  publishers 
permitting  the  import  and  use  of 
lighter  weight  newsprint.  R.  S.  Kel¬ 
logg  of  the  News  Print  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  New  York,  told  the  committee 
that  a  lighter  weight  newsprint  is  not 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  supply. 

Later,  a  report  of  the  Combined 
Production  and  Resources  Board  pre¬ 
dicted  a  curtailment  for  1944  at  52% 
below  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Williams  read  a  statement  pre¬ 
pared  by  President  Linwood  I.  Noyes 
of  ANPA,  speaking  for  a  membership 
that  consumes  80%  of  all  newsprint 
used  in  the  United  States. 

Importance  of  Newspapers 

Fixing  the  importance  of  the  press. 
Mr.  Noyes  called  attention  to  public 
statements  by  federal  officials  who 
declared  the  newspapers  are  the  only 
means  of  informing  the  public  on  cer¬ 
tain  war  measures.  He  discussed  the 
contribution  made  in  scrap  and  bond 
drives,  and  the  recent  $125,000  con¬ 
tribution  toward  production  of  pulp- 
wood. 

‘‘I  am  certain,”  the  ANPA  president 
wrote,  “that  most  if  not  all  publish¬ 
ers  are  fully  satisfied  to  exist  on  their 
share  of  any  diminishing  supply  of 
print  paper  so  long  as  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  material  otherwise  used  for 
print  paper  is  not  wastefully  used  for 
civilian  or  governmental  purposes,  so 
long  as  the  available  supply  of  print 
paper  is  equitably  distribute  to  pub¬ 
lishers  large  and  small,  and  so  long 
as  ev’ery  effort  is  made  to  maintain, 
inci-ease  or  supplement  this  supply  in 
every  way  possible  consistent  with  the 
war  effort.” 

The  tariff  law  provision  exempting 
“standard  newsprint”  from  duty  but 
failing  to  define  the  product  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  exclusion  of  paper  of  cer¬ 
tain  sizes,  the  committee  was  told, 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
“standard”  be  considered  to  cover 
“newsprint  paper  used  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publication  of  newspapers.” 
Evidence  was  offered  that  such  was 
the  legislative  intent,  but  the  Treas¬ 
ury’s  interpretations  have  given  the 
section  a  different  meaning  and  the 
Treasury  has  declined  to  make  the 
change  without  instructions  from 
Congress. 

Lighter  weight  paper  would  give 
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more  printing  surface  to  the  same 
tonnage  and  narrower  widths  would 
save  wasteful  cutting  in  pressrooms, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

Inconsistency  was  charged  against 
War  Manpower  Commission  regula¬ 
tions  which  declare  publishing  of 
newspapers  essential,  cutting  of  pulp- 
wood  essential,  yet  do  not  give  essen¬ 
tial  status  to  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint. 

Mr.  Kellogg  told  the  committee 
many  of  the  assumptions  indulged 
with  respect  to  a  lighter  weight  print 
paper  are  fallacious.  If  a  30-pound 
basis  is  adopted,  he  said,  an  industry 
average  of  25%  sulphite  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  paper  of  sufficient 
strength  to  run  over  highspeed  paper 
machines  and  through  highspeed 
printing  presses.  To  make  such  paper 
would  require  8%  more  wood  than  is 
used  in  making  the  32-pound  print 
paper.  In  press  operation,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  a  15%  reduction  in  speed 
would  be  entailed. 

Kclloqq  Sammarizct 

Mr.  Kellogg  estimated  the  cost  of 
producing  30-pound  print  paper  at 
S4  to  $5  a  ton  more  than  32-pound 
paper.  Additionally,  he  said,  there 
would  be  no  saving  in  wood,  and  an 
increased  sulphite  pulp  tonnage  con¬ 
sumption  of  245,000  tons. 

Summarizing,  he  said: 

“Instead  of  being  a  conservation 
measure,  the  general  adoption  of  a 
30-pound  paper  would  be  the  exact 
reverse.  It  would  result  in  a  greater 
consumption  of  an  already  scarce  ma¬ 
terial.  A  30-pound  higher  sulphite 
content  sheet  would  be  a  much  less 
.satisfactory  printing  medium  than 
the  present  32-pound  sheet.” 

Applying  a  strict  mathematical 


formula  which  would  involve  a  hori¬ 
zontal  cut  to  spread  supplies  with 
evenness,  the  Combined  Production 
and  Resources  Board  has  computed 
the  paper  curtailment  for  1944  at  52% 
below  the  current  year.  That  would 
cover  all  types  of  paper  and  all  uses, 
something  which  the  Board  conceded 
is  not  within  the  realm  of  planning  on 
paper  cuts,  for  the  reason  that  the 
rules  of  essentiality  would  continue 
to  apply. 

The  Board’s  estimates  were  pro¬ 
jected  on  no  improvement  in  the  man¬ 
power  situation,  which  now  stands  at 
20,000  shortage  in  the  Canadian  woods, 
and  18,500  shortage  in  domestic  pro¬ 
ducing  areas.  If  that  shortage  ex¬ 
tends  into  next  year,  the  1944  cut  of 
logs  will  drop  to  the  point  where  cur¬ 
tailment  of  use  would  have  to  run 
as  high  as  52%. 

Pritenars'  Us«  Urged 

The  Board  suggested  use  of  war 
prisoners  to  bolster  the  manpower 
strength,  and  today  the  War  De¬ 
partment  advised  service  commands 
and  prison  camp  commanders  that  au¬ 
thority  is  extended  to  use  prisoners 
for  logging  in  the  woods.  The  Boren 
Committee  had  been  informed  earlier 
that  such  use  was  being  made  on  an 
experimental  basis.  Today’s  order 
makes  general  utilization  of  prisoners 
possible. 

Quoting  the  words  of  Patrick 
Henry,  “Let  them  make  the  most  of 
it,”  Chairman  Boren  stripped  the 
newsprint  export  report  of  its  con¬ 
fidential  character  at  Tuesday’s  hear¬ 
ing  and  made  the  figures  available 
to  the  press. 

The  chairman’s  action  followed 
comment  by  him  and  by  Rep.  Charles 
Halleck  of  Indiana,  author  of  the  in¬ 
vestigatory  resolution,  condemning 
the  practice  of  extending  the  cloak 
of  “confidence”  to  cover  subjects  re¬ 
mote  from  the  war  effort. 

“Congress  and  the  country  has 
chafed  a  little  at  what  seems  to  many, 
including  myself,  an  unwarranted  ex¬ 
tension  of  secrecy.  I  don’t  know  if 
foreign  coimtries  would  treat  our  men 
any  better  or  worse  because  of  any¬ 
thing  said,”  Rep.  Halleck  remarked. 

Chairman  Boren  then  handed  the 
report  on  newsprint  exports  to  the 
press  table,  saying:  “OWI  withheld 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


WPB  EXPECTS 
ANOTHER  PAPER 
CUT  IN  NOVEMBER 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  15— The  mud, 

criticized  newsprint  appeals  system 
was  defined  today  before  the  Boren 
Committee  by  Matthew  G.  Sullivan, 
chief  of  the  WPB  newspaper  section, 
who  said  also  that  the  curtailment 
order  originally  drawn  was  based  up. 
on  a  misconception  and  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  contemplated  saving. 

The  threat  of  a  further  fourth  quai. 
ter  curtoilment  with  larger  papers 
carrying  most  of  the  burden  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  by  Harry  Bit. 
ner,  WPB  executive: 

“A  special  task  group,  summoned 
by  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Divi- 
sion  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
met  Tuesday  in  New  York  with  Paul 
Kellogg,  representing  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  of  Canada. 
Kellogg  said  that  orders  for  newsprint 
shipments  to  be  made  in  October  ex- 
ce^  by  20,000  tons  the  Canadian 
monthly  promise  of  210,000  tons. 

See  ANotber  Cat  in  Nov. 

“An  acute  situation  has  developed 
in  the  effort  to  balance  consumption 
with  supply.  The  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
try  Advisory  Committee,  called  to 
meet  in  Washington  Oct.  19,  will  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  present  basis  of  907c 
for  allowable  use  of  1941  net  paid 
quarterly  tonnage  should  be  continued 
during  November  and  December,  or 
whether  they  will  recommend  an  ad¬ 
ditional  cut  in  usage  for  November 
and  December. 

“The  Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion  believes  that  an  additional  cut 
will  be  necessary. 

“Unless  total  orders  can  be  brought 
into  balance  with  supply  some  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  unable  to  continue 
publication  through  lack  of  newsprint. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe  seems  to  be  another  cut  in 
usage,  on  a  sliding  scale  basis,  so  that 
the  larger  papers  will  bear  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  sacrifice.” 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


Scripps-Howard  Papers 
Try  30-Pound  Newsprint 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


THE  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

after  experimenting  since  July  with 
30-pound  newsprint  in  order  to  get 
more  pages  per  ton  of  paper,  have 
found  that  readers  and  advertisers 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  the 
lighter  weight  paper  and  the  ordinary 
32-pound  newsprint,  and  results  of 
production  on  high  si>eed  presses 
have  been  termed  “excellent.” 

With  experimental  tonnage  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  largest  producer  of  newsprint 
in  the  United  States,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Pittsburgh  Press  on  July  12 
ran  off  part  of  its  run  on  30-pound 
paper  at  a  speed  of  40.000  per  hour 
with  the  regular  32-pound  paper  run¬ 
ning  at  the  same  time  on  another 
press. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  learned 
that  there  were  no  web  breaks  on 
the  light  weight  paper,  no  strike 
through,  no  advertising  complaints  on 
reproduction — in  fact,  no  one  could 
tell  the  difference  between  two  copies 
printed  on  different  stock. 

But  use  of  the  lighter  paper  means 


an  increase  in  pages  per  ton  of  six 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

To  continue  the  experiment  further, 
three  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in 
Pittsburgh,  Evansville,  Ind.,  and 
Knoville,  Tenn.,  are  in  the  process  of 
running  four  days’  production  on  this 
newsprint  which  also  is  provided  by 
Great  Northern.  This  is  being  done 
to  give  the  paper  thorough  testing 
on  various  types  of  presses.  Reports 
from  Evansville,  where  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  already  been  made,  say  re¬ 
sults  were  excellent.  Gross  deck- 
type  press  was  used  there. 

In  Pittsburgh  both  Hoe  presses  and 
Goss  Unitype  presses  are  being  used, 
and  in  Knoxville  a  Hoe  Z-pattern. 

Although  satisfactory  results  may 
be  attained  in  the  use  of  this  type 
of  paper  there  are  various  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  use  generally  by 
all  newspapers.  Unless  OPA  permis¬ 
sion  can  be  obtained  for  paying  a 
higher  price  per  ton.  newsprint  mills 
will  be  opposed  to  producing  30- 
pound  paper  which,  takes  a  propor¬ 
tionately  longer  time  per  ton  to  make 


on  machines  that  run  at  constant 
speeds.  In  other  words,  two  mach¬ 
ine  running  at  1,000-feet  per  minute 
on  30  and  32-pound  paper  will  not 
produce  the  same  tonnage  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Also,  the  30-pound 
paper  will  take  a  proportionately 
larger  amount  of  wood  per  ton  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

A  second  obstacle  is  the  United 
States  tariff  laws  governing  admis¬ 
sion  of  newsprint  from  Canada  from 
where  comes  the  bulk  of  paper  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  country.  The  lighter 
weight  is  not  covered  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  in  its  definitions  of 
“standard  newsprint”  for  use  under 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  would  be 
subject  to  an  import  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  and  10%  ad  valorem.  In 
order  to  correct  this  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
this  week  proposed  that  the  language 
the  tariff  act  be  amended  to  define 
newsprint  to  be  admitted  duty  free 
as  “newsprint  paper  used  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

Canadian  mills  can  produce  this 
type  of  paper  effectively  inasmuch  as 
they  have  been  making  a  paper  aver¬ 
aging  around  30  and  three-quarter 
pounds  for  shipment  to  England  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  change 
was  necessitated  to  conserve  shipping 
space. 

(E  &  P  Calendar  is  on  paxe  60) 
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NAEA  Endorses  Program  For 
Office  of  Research  In  Retail  Field 

Would  Prepare  and  Disseminate  Promotional 
Material  on  Retail  Advertising  .  .  .  New  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Study  Organization  of  New  Setup 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  12— Endorsing  the 
recommendation  that  American 
newspapers  should  have  a  central  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  proper  promotional 
material  on  retail  advertising,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  approved  the 
machinery  for  establishment  of  such 
an  organization  for  research  and 
public  relations  with  retail  trade 
groups  at  their  fall  conference  which 
closed  here  today. 

More  than  300  NAEA  members  were 
in  attendance,  marking  the  largest 
attended  meeting  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  They  not  only  devoted 
themselves  to  meeting  the  heralded 
attempt  on  the  part  of  radio  to  invade 
the  retail  field,  but  they  also  gave 
serious  thought  and  discussion  to 
problems  of  rationing  advertising  un¬ 
der  the  current  critical  newsprint 
shortage.  Ir>dications  pointed  to  the 
probable  necessity  of  rationing  na¬ 
tional  advertising  generally  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

Accept  Retail  Proposal 
By  unanimous  action.  NAEA  adopted 
the  following  resolution  covering  the 
recommendations  of  the  Retail  Promo¬ 
tion  Committee  on  meeting  competi¬ 
tion  of  other  media: 

“1.  Resolved,  that  the  report  of  the 
Retail  Promotion  Committee  be  ac¬ 
cepted  with  sincere  and  hearty  thanks 
and  with  the  understanding  that  the 
committee  has  fulfilled  its  duty  and 
therefore  is  automatically  dissolved. 

“2.  Resolved,  that  this  NAEA  as¬ 
sembly  approves  and  requests  action 
as  soon  as  possible  on  Proposal  No.  1 
of  said  Retail  Promotion  Committee, 
namely  that  the  material  presented 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
the  meeting  and  any  similar  material 
now  in  their  hands,  be  prepared  in 
booklet  form  for  distribution  to  NAEA 
members  and  through  them  to  their 
salesmen  and  any  advertisers,  agencies, 
etc.,  to  whom  they  wish  to  send  them. 

Resolved,  That  this  NAEA  as¬ 
sembly  endorses  the  belief  expressed 
in  Proposal  No.  2  of  said  Retail  Pro¬ 
motion  Committee’s  report,  namely, 
the  belief  that  the  newspapers  of 
America  should  have  a  central  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  preparation  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  proper  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  on  retail  advertising;  and  that 
this  organization  should  be  capable  of 
leading  the  way  in  careful  research 
and  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
newspapers’  public  relations  with  re¬ 
tail  trade  organizations. 

“4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  will  of 
this  NAELA  assembly  that  the  president 
should  promptly  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  members  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  newspaper  retail  adver¬ 
tising  situation;  that  all  proposals 
arising  out  of  the  Retail  Promotion 
Committee’s  report  or  coming  from 
members,  regarding  the  setup,  opera¬ 
tion  and  financing  of  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  as  described  in  Resolution  No. 

3  be  referred  to  that  committee;  that 
said  committee  formulate  a  plan  for 
submission  to  the  board  of  directors; 
and  that  the  board  of  directors  be 
empowered  to  put  said  plan  into  op¬ 


eration  at  once,  when,  as  and  if  it  is 
approved.” 

In  taking  the  above  action  it  was 
emphasized  that  newspapers  are  not 
embarking  in  a  cat-and-dog  fight  with 
radio,  but  rather  are  seeking  to  better 
serve  retailers,  who  represent  65%  of 
the  total  newspaper  advertising  rev¬ 
enue.  While  no  official  figures  were 
announced,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
budget  of  between  $50,000  and  $75,000 
annually  is  contemplated  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  in  the  launching  of  a  central  or¬ 
ganization  devoted  to  retail  promotion 
under  auspices  of  NAEA. 

Hahn  Addresses  Luncheon 

Dovetailing  into  the  two-day  pro¬ 
gram,  which  included  one  afternoon 
devoted  to  retail  advertising  problems 
— both  present  and  post-war — was  the 
luncheon  address  today  by  Lew  Hahn, 
general  manager  of  the  National  Re- 
tciil  Dry  Goods  Association.  Mr.  Hahn 
discussed  the  outlook  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  light  of  WPB’s  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Policy  for  Retailers.  He 
pointed  out  that  perhaps  this  pulling 
of  advertising  and  selling  punches 
which  the  declaration  requires  will 
leave  no  permanent  mark;  but  ‘‘it 
certainly  is  not  the  best  training  for 
the  job  of  after-war  selling.” 

The  speaker  asserted  that  the  post¬ 
war  period  will  require  good  adver¬ 
tising  and  salesmanship.  He  traced 
the  history  of  advertising  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  pointing  out  that  advertising  was 
commonly  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
the  “go-ahead”  spirit  which  made  this 
country  a  nation  of  advertisers.  “In 


the  years  to  follow  the  war,  why 
should  not  the  American  public  gen¬ 
erally  be  brought  to  something  of  this 
same  sort  of  feeling  with  regard  to  all 
sedesmanship,  including  advertising?” 
he  asked.  “Thus  the  salesman  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  a  bore  would 
again  be  a  figure  symbolical  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  living  standard,  the  promoter  of 
employment.” 

Teach  Advertising 

Mr.  Hahn  suggested  that  all  business 
join  in  the  creation  of  an  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  all  efforts 
to  teach  salesmanship  and  advertising. 
“It  could  insure  better  teaching  ma¬ 
terial  for  schools  of  selling  and  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  said.  “It  could — if  prop¬ 
erly  financed  and  directed — be  a  pow¬ 
erful  stimulus  toward  bringing  manu¬ 
facturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  adver¬ 
tiser  and  salesman  and  the  general 
public  into  harmonious  relationship.” 

Paul  G,  Hoffman,  president  of 
Studebaker  Corporation  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment,  also  challenged  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  in  aiding  post-war  planning  in 
his  Monday  luncheon  address. 

Raymond  C.  Cram,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association,  delivered 
a  provocative  talk  on  broadening  the 
horizons  of  newspaper  promotion.  He 
told  NAEA  members  that  there  should 
be  a  much  larger  budget  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  newspapers  generally.  He 
suggested  that  the  budget  should  be 
expanded  to  at  least  $1,000,000  and 


Attending  NAEA 
meeting,  I  to  r:  Earl 
J.  Gaines,  Pittsburgh 
Press;  Leo  F. 
Sharkey,  Seattle 
Times:  Harry  P. 
Keller,  Omaha 
World-Herald;  and 
Perry  La  Bou  nty , 
Bloomington  (III.) 
Pantagraph. 


Members  of  NAEA 
Retail  Promotion 
Committee,  I  to  r: 
James  R.  Brumby, 
Atlanta  Journal; 
Robert  K.  Drew, 
Milwaul^ee  Journal; 
Samuel  G.  Howard, 
Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune; 
and  H.  H.  MacLean, 
Scripps  -Howard 
Newspapers,  chair¬ 
man. 


should  be  $2,000,000  annually.  Mr. 
Cram  outlined  an  18-point  program 
for  stepping  up  promotion  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  major  advertising  medium. 
He  advocated  that  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  be  divorced  entirely 
from  the  influence  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
which,  he  said,  is  primarily  concerned 
with  problems  of  labor,  newsprint, 
government  regulations  and  legal  and 
financial  aspects  of  newspaper  man¬ 
agement.  He  suggested  a  change  in 
the  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
— “something  that  can  be  spoken  in 
one  breath  and  printed  in  one  line.” 
$man  Paper  Problems 

Viewing  the  national  advertising 
problems  of  smaller  newspapers,  E.  S. 
Myers,  publisher  of  the  Middletown 
(O.)  Journal,  said  that  all  newspapers 
could  well  afford  to  spend  at  leeist  1 
to  2%  of  national  revenue  for  nation¬ 
wide  promotion,  which  would  be  five 
to  six  times  the  present  appropriation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  He 
suggested  that  metropolitan  dailies 
recommend  the  use  of  smaller  papers 
to  national  advertisers,  thereby  im¬ 
proving  results  of  the  advertisers  and 
increasing  total  volume  for  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  general 
manager,  reviewed  the  critical  news¬ 
print  situation  and  said  that  if  due 
diligence  is  exercised  by  American 
and  Canadian  authorities  connected 
with  the  newsprint  problem,  no  such 
reported  cut  of  40%  is  in  picture. 
He  reported  that  the  domestic  pulp 
wood  cutting  drive  in  U.  S.  has  shown 
some  beneficial  results  and  that  WPB 
has  announced  that  pulp  wood  pro¬ 
duction  in  July  had  ceased  to  decline. 

Reports  from  the  Tuesday  morning 
breakfast  clinic  sessions  indicated  12 
papers  out  of  30  in  the  50,000  to  150,- 
000  circulation  bracket  have  revised 
their  advertising  rates  upward  in  the 
last  12  months.  Eight  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  increases  in  the  immediate  future. 
Among  the  metropolitan  dailies,  it  was 
reported  that  since  the  June  meeting, 
12  out  of  39  papers  have  increased 
their  classified  rates;  six  have  raised 
retail  rates  and  seven  have  increased 
national  rates.  Twenty-one  of  the 
larger  papers  are  rationing  classified: 
14  retail;  and  11  national. 

912  Calls 

C.  E.  Phillips,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Register-Republic,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  NAEIA  Committee 
Extraordinary  had  made  912  calls  on 
jobbers  and  district  sales  managers, 
presenting  “The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth.”  He  also  reported  for  the 
Bureau’s  Advisory  Committee,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  the  Bureau’s  activities  can 
be  greatly  enlarged. 

Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  chairman  of  the  NAEA 
committee  on  revision  of  standards  of 
practice,  offered  no  report,  explaining 
the  committee  felt  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  bring  in  a  report,  when  there 
were  so  many  other  problems  to  be 
considered. 

Henry  McClasky,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  reported  on  behalf 
of  the  NAEA  War  Activities  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  said  the  committee  had  kept 
in  close  contact  with  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  but  had  been  given  lit¬ 
tle  to  do,  which  he  interpreted  as  a 
compliment  to  newspapers,  who  have 
been  so  generous  in  support  of  War 
Bond  drives  and  other  war  activities. 
He  urged  newspapers  to  cooperate 
with  the  forthcoming  “Food  Fights 
for  Freedom”  campaign. 

The  association  adopted  a  resolution, 
requesting  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  publish  a  book,  correlating 
and  compiling  all  market  data  into  a 
single  publication,  which  NAEA  be- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Radio  Plan  for  Stores 
Shown  At  Washington 

Wider  Distribution  at  Lower  Cost  Is  Primary 
Retail  Need,  Says  Coons,  Urging  Radio 
As  Contact  with  Enlarged  Audience 
By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


THE  long-heralded  “retail  promotion 

plan”  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  received  its  first  pub¬ 
lic  showing  Oct.  12  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
in  Washington,  before  an  audience  of 
about  700  retailers,  radio  executives, 
reporters,  and  government  leaders.  It 
now  starts  on  a  tour  of  about  120 
cities  throughout  the  country,  with  14 
identical  units  telling  the  story  to 
groups  of  retailers  whom  the  NAB 
hopes  to  interest  in  radio  as  a  new 
method  of  enlarging  their  distribution. 

As  outlined  by  Sheldon  R.  Coons, 
former  New  York  retail  executive  and 
for  several  years  executive  vice- 
president  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  the  idea 
behind  the  plan  is  to  provide  wider 
distribution  of  consumer  goods  now 
and  after  Ae  war.  If  present  methods 
are  not  bettered,  he  said,  the  entire 
retail  structure  of  today  faces  perils 
from  several  quarters  and  might,  in¬ 
deed,  be  supplanted  by  an  entirely 
different  system. 

The  plan  demonstrated  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  audience  consisted  of  five  sec¬ 
tions: 

Change  Always  Resisted 

1.  “The  History  and  Development 
of  Retailing,”  a  talking  motion  picture 
in  which  Mr.  Coons  is  the  sole  actor. 

2.  “Distribution  Tomorrow” — a  cri¬ 
tical  analysis  of  postwar  problems 
with  charts,  by  Harry  Burke,  of 
WOW,  Omaha,  who  was  master  of 
ceremonies. 

3.  “America  Takes  to  the  Air,”  a 
talking  slide  film  detailing  the  growth 
and  development  of  broadcasting  in 
the  United  States. 

4.  “Why  Radio  Works” — a  talking 
picture  based  on  research  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Radio  Research  of  Columbia 
University. 

5.  “Retailing’s  Future  in  Radio” — a 
summation  of  the  preceding  informa¬ 
tion,  a  general  description  for  the  use 
of  radio  by  retailers,  and  an  offer  to 
send  five  booklets  on  the  subject  of 
broadcast  advertising  to  any  interested 
listener.  These  booklets  have  not  yet 
come  off  the  press,  but /are  expected 
to  be  ready  for  distribution  within  the 
next  week. 

Introducing  Mr.  Coons  for  the  first 
section,  Mr.  Burke  declared  that  ra¬ 
dio  had  “proved  itself  an  incalculable 
force  in  news,  advertising,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  music,  but  had  not  yet  been 
accepted  by  retailing. 

That  k  true,  Mr.  Coons  began,  be¬ 
cause  the  approach  of  most  retailers 
to  an  analysis  of  radio  has  been  on  an 
emotional  rather  than  a  fact-finding 
basis.  Change  from  established  habits 
and  customs  is  always  resisted  emo¬ 
tionally,  he  said,  but  change  goes  on 
incessantly.  The  unchanging  job  of 
retailing  has  been  two-fold — to  bring 
the  goods  to  the  people  and  to  bring 
the  people  to  the  goods. 

Starting  with  the  pack-carrying 
pedler  who  brought  the  goods  to  the 
people,  retailing  developed  next  the 
street  bazaar  as  a  means  of  reversing 
the  process  and  improving  the  result. 
Next  came  the  peddler  who  reached 
more  people  than  his  predecessor  by 
adding  a  horse  and  wagon  to  his 
equipment — increasing  overhead,  but 
also  increasing  volume  of  sales.  The 
modem  shop  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  oriental  bazaar,  and  from  the 


modern  department  store  has  sprung 
the  specialty  shop,  with  a  more  lim¬ 
ited  line  of  goods  but  a  claim  to  a  su¬ 
perior  assortment  of  merchandise  and 
superior  standards.  The  automobile 
has  had  marked  influences  on  retail 
practices  during  the  past  20  years,  as 
have  also  the  rise  of  mail  order 
houses,  chain  stores  and  super  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  aim  has  al>yays  been  to  move 
more  goods  to  more  people  at  less 
cost,  but  the  cost  of  distribution  has 
risen  continuously  until  it  has  become, 
in  Mr.  Coons’  words,  “the  most  waste¬ 
ful  of  the  great  branches  of  economic 
activity.” 

Future  Employment 

Taking  up  the  second  theme,  “Dis¬ 
tribution  tomorrow,”  Mr.  Burke  point¬ 
ed  to  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
production  facilities  and  the  increased 
productive  power  of  the  individual 
worker  during  the  past  14  years. 
Workers,  he  said,  now  have  a  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  60  per  cent  greater 
than  they  Ifad  in  1929,  the  previous 
peak  year.  Steel  production  has  in¬ 
creased  75  per  cent  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  II,  aliuninxim 
production  is  nine  times  greater  than 
that  of  pre-war  days,  magnesium  has 
jumped  from  an  annual  production  of 
42,000  tons  in  1939  to  600,000  tons  in 
1943.  The  aviation  industry  is  ex¬ 
pecting  that  the  United  States  will 
have,  by  1950,  500,000  private,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  military  aircraft  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Plastics,  electronics,  new  hous¬ 
ing  ideas  all  point  to  a  future  includ¬ 
ing  many  elements  not  known  yester¬ 
day  or  today. 

Mr.  Burke  cited  a  recent  statement 
by  Paul  Hoffman,  president  of  the 
Studebaker  Corp.,  and  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  is  studying  post¬ 
war  possibilities,  that  “in  1940,  there 
were  gainfully  employed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  total  of  46,000,000  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  with  600,000  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  and  8,500,000  unemployed.  In 
1946,  the  total  employed  in  industry 
will  be  62,000,000,  and  11,000,000  in  the 
armed  forces.”  Mr.  Hoffmah  believes 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  industry  to 
find  post-war  employment  for  58,000,- 


000  people,  including  2,000,000  men  in 
the  national  services — a  total  of  10,- 
000,000  more  in  industry  than  in  pre¬ 
war  days. 

“All  this  adds  up,”  Mr,  Burke  de¬ 
clared,  “to  a  tremendous  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandise — a  bigger  distribution  job' 
tlian  the  country  has  ever  known.  | 
The  end  of  the  war  will  not  mean 
necessarily  a  flow  of  free  and  easy 
money  through  retail  channels  and 
the  stores  will  have  to  use  every 
available  method  of  stimulating  de¬ 
mand  for  their  wares.” 

Threats  to  Rataillag 

If  distribution  costs,  which  now  av¬ 
erage  54  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
manufacturing  and  distribution,  arc 
not  held  down  the  retailer  is  threat¬ 
ened  from  four  quarters,  which  Mr. 
Burke  described  as  follows: 

1.  The  manufacturer,  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  let  his  goods  pile  up 
in  warehouses,  will  adopt  new  meas¬ 
ures  to  keep  them  moving.  Many 
manufacturers  are  now  leaning  to  the 
factory  outlet  method  of  distribution, 
he  said,  and  in  1939  goods  valued  at 
$832,350,000  moved  direct  from  factory 
to  consumer  without  the  intervention 
of  retail  chaimels. 

2.  Consumer  co-operatives,  which 
do  not  seem  a  formidable  threat  now 
but  might  become  one.  There  are 
now  10,000  co-operative  units,  with 
2,500,000  members,  doing  a  business 
of  about  $700,000,000  a  year,  both  in 
buying  and  selling.  In  England,  Mr. 
Burke  said,  co-operatives  handle  12 
per  cent  of  all  retail  trade;  in  Sweden, 
33  per  cent  of  the  food  business,  and 
in  Switzerland,  80  per  cent  of  all 
household  goods. 

3.  Government  might  be  compelled 
to  act  if  distribution  costs  get  out  of 
line.  Rationing  and  price- ceilings 
will  almost  certainly  continue  for  two 
or  three  years  after  the  war  ends, 
and  the  people  may  become  so  used 
to  this  form  of  regulation  as  to  de¬ 
mand  that  government  assure  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  goods  at  prices  the  people  can 
afford  to  pay. 

4.  New  types  of  distribution  may 
arise.  Self-service  stores  are  likely 
to  increase,  as  may  also  the  super¬ 
market  and  mail  order  types. 

New  Trade  Channels 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Burke  went  on, 
it  is  likely  that  the  housing  field  will 
see  many  great  changes.  People  who 
want  a  home  will  not  consult  an  ar¬ 
chitect,  but  a  dealer  in  houses,  who 
will  be  able  to  supply  them  in  as  many 
units  as  desired.  Alert  dealers  in 
houses,  he  said,  are  likely  also  to 
carry  full  lines  of  home  equipment, 
including  much  that  is  now  on  the 
floors  of  retail  stores. 

Post-war  years  will  see  an  influx 


CARTOONISTS  HIT  ON  SAME  IDEA 

In  the  Oct.  5  issues  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  appeared 
these  almost  identical  cartoons.  The  Inquirer's,  left,  was  entitled  "Builder  of  German 
Morale;”  the'  Eagle's  "A  Nazi  Morale  Booster."  They  appeared  on  the  street  almost 
identically.  Hugh  Hutton  is  cartoonist  for  the  Inquirer,  and  V.  A.  Svoboda,  the 
Eagle's  specialist. 


of  new  customers,  including  millions 
from  the  armed  forces  who  have  be«o 
accustomed  to  the  low  prices  of  the 
post  exchanges  and  ship  stores.  These 
customers  are  likely  to  be  more  ex¬ 
acting  and  demanding  than  those  of 
the  present.  Labor  costs  are  difficult 
to  control,  but  unless  they  are  con¬ 
trolled  the  cost  of  distribution  is  faced 
with  another  upward  factor. 

The  primary  problem  after  the 
war,  he  said,  will  be  the  cutting  of 
service  costs  and  the  building  up  of 
volume.  Advertising  must  play  an 
expanding  part  in  this  process  and  in 
the  lives  of  consumers,  and  a  reap¬ 
praisal  of  present  business  methods  T 
will  have  to  be  undertaken.  Store 
traffic  must  be  increased  if  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  available  goods 
is  to  be  moved,  but  the  retailer  who 
does  not  grow  up  with  his  job  will 
give  place  to  some  one  who  can.  r 

Radio  Tells  Its  Story  I 

“Is  there  a  medium  to  reach  and! 
influence  more  people  than  we  have| 
reached  and  influenced  in  the  past?”.' 
Mr.  Burke  asked  in  conclusion.  “Letj 
us  look  at  radio,  not  emotionally  but 
objectively.” 

Mr.  Coons  returned  to  the  screen 
with  a  brief  history  of  radio.  Thert' 
are  59,340,000  sets  now  in  use  in  tkl 
United  States,  of  which  27,392,000  aie 
in  automobiles.  Of  all  homes  in  this 
country,  89  per  cent  are  equipped^ 
with  a  receiving  set.  Declaring  ^t  ^ 
owning  and  using  a  set  are  different 
things,  Mr.  Coons  went  on  to  show  , 
that  83  per  cent  of  all  sets  are  in  ' 
daily  use — in  urban  homes  for  S 
hours  and  4  minutes  daily;  in  non- 
urban  homes  for  5  hours  and  8  min¬ 
utes.  A  recent  survey  showed  that 
radio  was  preferred  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  over  every  other  form  of  en¬ 
tertainment.  Another  ourvey  indi¬ 
cated  that  39  per  cent  of  the  people 
polled  get  their  news  from  radio,  31 
per  cent  from  newspapers,  and  2C*  per 
cent  impartially  from  both. 

The  program  got  down  to  its  real 
business  in  the  fourth  section,  “Why 
Radio  Works,”  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Burke,  i 
Calling  radio  a  “tremendously  wel¬ 
come  source  of  free  entertainment  and  i 
information,  instantly  available,”  Mr  | 
Burke  said  that  it  had  been  found  ’ 
to  meet  certain  basic  psychological 
needs.  It  provides  companionship  for  ■ 
those  physically  or  psychologically 
isolated;  escape  from  normal  anxieties; 
standards  of  judgment  for  those  who 
seek  standards,  and  a  vicarious  life 
to  add  to  a  humdrum  existence.” 

Broadcasting's  Claims 

The  results  of  numerous  investiga¬ 
tions  by  Dr.  Paul  Lazarsfeld  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  were  cited  by  Mr. 
Burke  in  support  of  all  of  the  above 
statements.  The  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion,  using  professional  actors  to  show 
radio’s  part  in  daily  affairs,  was  tech¬ 
nically  excellent,  but  it  seemed  to  this 
observer  that  some  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  rest  on  assertion  and  need  a 
wider  base  before  they  are  accepted. 
For  instance,  one  sketch  attempted 
to  prove  that  impressions  received? 
through  the  ear  were  more  perma-| 
nent  than  those  through  the  eye  and! 
more  easily  absorbed  because  listen- 1 
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ing  did  not  demand  that  the  subject 
“fixate  and  attend.” 

Another  statement  which  caused 
eyebrows  to  be  raised  at  the  press 
table  was  that  the  success  of  commer¬ 
cial  productions  does  not  depend  on 
any  particular  type  of  program,  of 
talent,  or  of  the  commercial  announce¬ 
ments,  but  upon  a  combination  of  all 
three.  Numerous  examples  were 
given  to  show  that  the  voice  was 
more  adaptable  than  optical  media  forj 
being  “tuned  to  the  mood  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  appeal.” 

The  concluding  section,  also  handled 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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T.  J.  White  Denies  Charges 
By  Wise  on  Newsprint  Use 

Hearst  Executive  Replies  to  Statements  on 
Amount  of  Tonnage  Granted  Papers 
In  Metropolitan  Cities 
By  T.  J.  WHITE 

Supervisory  Director,  Chicago  Herald-American, 

New  York  Journal- American 


vertising  linage  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1941  showing  an  increase  in  1943 
over  1941  of  only  1.8%.  That  is  the 
proper  and  informative  comparison, 
but  why  comparison  was  made  to  1942 
instead  of  properly  to  1941,  the  base 
year,  the  writer  does  not  bother  to 
explain.  Obviously  the  percentages 
given  for  the  ten  cities  must  be  equally 
fallacious. 

The  error  in  his  method  is  not  so 
important  as  the  error  in  his  thought 
that  advertising  should  never  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  advertiser  should  have 
freedom  of  choice  just  as  much  as  the 
reader  provided  a  newspaper  does  not 
indulge  in  improper  practices  to  se¬ 
cure  the  advertising. 

Does  he  contend  that  competition 
must  be  frozen  at  whatever  point  of 
advertising  linage  existed  in  1941? 


• 

In  the  follo^ng  article  Mr. 
White  replies  to  statements 
made  by  John  Dana  Wise,  vice- 
president  of  the  Richmond  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  appeared  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  Oct.  2,  page  9. 

• 

the  article  by  Mr.  John  Dana 

Wise  is  misleading  and  inaccurate; 
mideading  in  that  it  seeks  to  convey 
the  impression  those  newspapers  in 
the  ten  cities,  who  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  appeal  for  tonnage,  have  not 
conserved  paper;  inaccurate  frequent¬ 
ly,  in  the  information  presented,  or  in 
its  utilization  of  the  figures. 

Since  reading  it  I  find  it  already 
had  been  distjibuted  by  mail  from  the 
office  of  a  New’  York  City  newspaper. 
I  understand  it  was  sent  to  about  96 
newspapers,  and  subsequently  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  who  distributed  it  to 
the  members  of  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustry  Advisory  Committee, 

Points  Out  DifFertnens 

Although  the  article  makes  much 
reference  to  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
we  were  not  included  among  those  to 
receive  it.  This  is  why  I  could  not 
comment  for  your  last  issue. 

Those  who  received  the  article 
through  the  mail  may  not  have  read 
it  again  in  your  columns.  Conse¬ 
quently,  first  I  point  out  differences 
between  the  piece  as  mailed  and  as 
h  has  appeared  in  EIditor  &  Publisher. 

In  the  version  mailed  the  tonnage 
granted  on  appeal  to  the  N ew  York 
Daily  News  is  listed  in  the  tabulation 
of  New  York  City  newspapers,  but  is 
omitted  in  the  tabulation  which  com¬ 
pares  tonnage  granted  to  Hearst 
Newspapers  with  the  total  tonnage 
granted  all  other  New  York  City 
newspapers.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
distort  unfavorably  the  comparisons 
to  Hearst  Newspapers,  by  giving  789 
tons  as  the  total  of  appeals  allowed 
to  all  other  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  was  m- 
duded  in  the  tabulation  as  given  in 
your  columns.  Thus,  the  figure  of  789 
tons,  as  mailed  out,  has  been  corrected 
to  3,489  tons.  This  is  only  a  partial 
correction  because  neither  tabulation 
IS  complete. 

PM  Figure  Omitted 

While  PM  is  shown  earlier  in  the 
article  as  having  received  1,497  tons, 
it  also  was  eliminated  from  the  com¬ 
parison  of  tonnage  granted  to  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  City.  Thus,  the 
figure  for  all  newspapers,  other  than 
Hearst  owned,  given  originally  as  789 
tons,  and  now  corrected  in  your  col¬ 
umns  to  3,489  tons,  should  really  have 
been  given  as  4,986  tons. 

The  article,  as  mailed  out,  states 
that  Hearst  Newspapers  averaged  more 
than  twice  as  much  “additional”  news¬ 
print  as  the  average  of  the  competitors. 
The  published  article  corrected  this 


to  “nearly  twice  as  much.”  Both  state¬ 
ments  are  inaccurate. 

A  proper  statement  would  be  that 
Hearst  Newspapers  received  on  ap¬ 
peals  23,071  tons,  and  that  excluding 
the  Chicago  Sun,  the  other  newspapers 
in  the  same  cities  received  24,067  tons. 

His  inference  is  that  the  •  Hearst 
Newspapers  have  received  an  undue 
amount.  They  did  not.  The  Hearst 
Newspapers  have  a  combined  total  net 
paid  circulation  increase  in  1943  over 
1941,  aggregating. 

Daily  Sunday 
Increase  Increase 

1st  Quarter .  201,473  751,327 

2d  Quarter .  258,184  822,124 

Reduce  Number  of  Paget 

This  increase  in  circulation  secured 
because  of  reader  interest  required  all 
but  74  tons  of  the  total  appeal  tonnage 
used  by  the  entire  Hearst  group. 
This  was  accomplished  by  reducing 
the  total  pages  for  all  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  by  6,172  pages  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  as  compared 
to  the  same  months  in  1941.  Tliis  is 
a  reduction  of  5.95%,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  were  on  a  less  favorable  1941 
base  because  they  had  been  leaders 
in  conservation  of  newsprint.  Every 
possible  conservation  has  continued. 
Among  the  measures  was  still  further 
reduction  in  roll  sizes  in  some  cities 
to  651^  inches.  The  progress  in  re¬ 
duction  of  returns  continued  and  is 
outstanding.  We  have  sought  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities  to  procure  a  completely 
non-return  policy.  Mr.  Hearst  con¬ 
tinues  to  believe  that  procedure 
should  be  adopted. 

When  Mr.  Wise  compares  the 
amount  of  “additional”  newsprint 
granted  to  the  Hearst  newspapers  with 
that  granted  to  others,  his  basis  for 
comparison  should  be  with  the  twenty- 
one  newspapers  which  appealed  for 
additional  tonnage  and  obviously  not 
with  an  average  based  on  the  number 
of  all  the  other  newspapers  in  these 
cities.  It  cannot  be  his  intention  to 
ignore  the  differences  in  position  of 
various  newspapers  under  the  1941 
quota  base.  Using  his  method  of  cal¬ 
culation,  he  gives  an  average  of  1,363 
tons  granted  for  Hearst  newspapers, 
and  728  tons  as  an  average  for  the 
others  in  these  cities.  Using  correct 
figures  and  method  the  averages  be¬ 
come  1,357  tons  for  Hearst  newspapers 
or  226  tons  per  month,  and  1,146  tons 
for  others,  or  191  tons  per  month — 
very  different  from  the  “nearly  twice 
as  much.” 

Really  to  turn  to  a  proper  basis  of 
comparison  we  should  take  the  amount 
of  such  additional  tonnage  as  was 
actually  used.  The  Hearst  newspapers 
used  4,750  tons  less  than  they  were 
permitted  to  use  which  is  20.6%  less 
than  granted.  The  average  then  be¬ 
comes  1,078  tons  or  180  tons  per  month. 
We  do  not  have  the  usage  figures  of 
the  other  newspapers. 

An  article  dealing  with  appeal  ton¬ 
nage,  to  be  complete,  should  take  into 


consideration  not  only  newspapers 
which  have  been  compelled  to  appeal 
but  those  which,  for  various  reasons, 
had  a  more  ample  1941  base  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  found  it  unnecessary  to  ap¬ 
peal  in  the  first  and  second  quarters. 

The  L-240  base  can  differ  greatly 
for  a  number  of  reasons  such  as  edi¬ 
torial  content,  advertising  content,  roll 
size,  etc.,  as  they  existed  on  each 
newspaper  in  1941. 

Even  in  the  same  city  the  percentage 
of  possible  conservation  on  the  1941 
base  can  vary  startlingly.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  assume  that  all  standard  size 
papers  could  move  to  a  common  un¬ 
paid  content  and  roll  size.  The  ton¬ 
nage  saving  might  be  very  small  on 
one  newspaper  and  might  have  run, 
in  the  period  the  article  discusses,  as 
high  as  15%  to  20%  on  another  paper. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  tabloids.  That  is  a  theoretical 
example  to  show  why  some  news¬ 
papers  appeals  must  follow  more 
closely  circulation  increases  than  need 
be  with  others. 

On  "Bitter"  Competition 

Mr.  Wise  states  it  as  his  belief  “an 
inescapable  fact”  that  “notorious  bit¬ 
terness”  of  competition  between  news¬ 
papers  has  had  more  to  do  with  their 
successful  application  for  additional 
newsprint  than  the  “fteeds  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.”  Competition  exists  in  these 
cities  as  it  did  in  1941,  the  year  on 
which  the  base  was  established,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  “notori¬ 
ously  bitter”  in  the  seven  cities  of 
which  I  can  speak  with  knowledge.  I 
believe  the  newspapers  of  these  seven 
cities  are  trying  properly  to  serve  their 
public  and  to  conserve  newsprint 
while  compelled  to  deal  with  highly 
complex  and  burdensome  conditions 
inherent  in  every  large  city  operation. 

Mr.  Wise  says  it  is  difficult  to  accept 
the  premise  that  newsprint  has  not 
been  allocated  for  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  linage,  and  offers  as  confirmation 
a  tabulation  of  advertising  gains  in 
1943  over  1942.  Proper  comgarison 
should  be  between  1943  and  1941,  the 
base  year  on  which  tonnage  is  allo¬ 
cated. 

ANPA  advertising  bulletin  19 — 1943, 
on  July  21,  1943,  reported  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  measurement  of  the  52  major 
markets,  showing  an  increase  of  11.3% 


Premiom  Cireolotioo 

The  information  quoted  in  the  article 
with  regard  to  circulation  is  highly 
misleading.  It  purports  to  show  that 
premium  or  forced  circulation  in  the 
ten  cities  aggregates  more  than  600,- 
OOO,  and  that  this  has  been  a  factor 
in  appeal  tonnage.  TTie  data  source 
“Market  and  Newspaper  Statistics” 
details  circulation  obtained  through 
“special  prices,  insurance  policies,  con¬ 
tests,  premiums,  etc.”  Even  casual 
examination  would  have  shown  that 
virtually  all  of  the  circulation  listed 
related  to  subscribers  accident  insur¬ 
ance,  the  use  of  which  has  been  a 
sound  and  long  time  practice  by  many 
newspapers  throughout  this  country. 

Take  the  figures  given  for  Chicago — 
190,032.  Of  this  176,815  is  insurance 
subscribers  spread  amongst  five  news¬ 
papers.  Take  New  York  listed  as 
having  12,587  premium  circulation. 
Some  New  York  City  newspapers 
make  a  small  price  concession  to  schbol 
teachers  during  summer  vacation  and 
to  high  and  normal  school  students 
during  the  school  term.  Considered  in 
relation  to  the  total  of  New  York 
newspaper  circulations,  12,587  copies 
seems  an  negligible  figure  to  use  as 
argument. 

Personal  Opinion 

Mr.  Wise  says  the  figures  he  quotes 
relate  to  years  ending  either  March  31, 
1942,  or  September  30,  1942,  and  that 
he  does  not  know  if  the  practices  he 
seeks,  without  analysis,  to  criticize 
continue,  but  then  observes  that  '“in¬ 
clusion  of  these  statistics  indicates  that 
competition,  not  mere  need,  has  had 
an  important,  if  undetermined  effect 
on  applications  and  grants  for  addi¬ 
tional  newsprint.”  The  statement  is 
unsupported  personal  opinion. 

The  statement  that  entrance  by  the 
Sun  into  the  Chicago  field  had  a 
“dramatic”  effect  on  grants  by  the 
War  Production  Board  of  additional 
tonnage  of  newsprint  is  completely 
without  foundation.  This  is  proven 
by  the  operations  of  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  and  the  record  of  tonnage  con¬ 
sumed  as  furnished  to  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  by  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in  a  letter 
dated  July  23,  1943.  This  was: 

Indisputable  evidence  of  the  absence 
of  any  “dramatic”  effect  on  grants  of 


TONNAGE  USED  IN  FIRST  AND  SECOND  QUARTERS 


1941 

1943 

Reduction 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

% 

Journal  of  Commerce  . 

.  396 

374 

22 

5.5 

Times  . 

.  14,792 

12,358 

2,434 

16.4 

News  . 

.  22,501 

17,658 

4,843 

21.5 

Herald-American  . 

.  33,842 

31,136 

2,706 

8.0 

Tribune  . 

.  75,458 

69,855 

5,603 

7.4 

Total  . . 

.  146,989 

131,381 

15,608 

10.6 

for  the  first  six  months  of  1943  over  appeal  tonnage  because  of  the  advent 
1942.  (This  is  the  exact  figure  used  of  the  Sun. 

by  Mr.  Wise,  but  it  may  not  be  from  Frequently  the  article,  for  the  con- 
the  same  source.)  If  his  information  venience  of  its  author’s  points,  either 
was  taken  from  this  bulletin,  then  on  includes  or  excludes  Chicago  Sun  ton- 
the  same  page  there  is  reported  ad-  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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EDITOR 


PUBLISHER! 


CIRCULATION  COMPARISON 


Mb  J  three  500  and  one  478-line  in  all;  or 

OrUQV  OHOWS  lrQP@rS  two  6«  and  one  ew  m  ^ 

Another  comparison  shows  the  Ime 

_ _  rates  of  the  seven  magazines  based  on 

CjlVft  V^OVGrClCl©  the  page  rate  to  be  $89.05  and  the  line 

^  rates  (transient)  to  be  $98.60,  while 

^ _  ,  _  ...  ,  —  .  .  ,  the  line  rate  of  the  84  papers  is  $28.98. 

O  P^QrCI  &  OmiSOGG  rUOllSn  dtcitisticcii  One  of  the  latter  charts  is  devoted 

^  .  .  .T  •m.M  _ !  to  a  hypothetical  projection  which 

Comparison  ol  Newspapers,  Magazines  shows  how  much  linage  could  be  nm 

In  106  Highest  Buying  Power  Markets 

,  ,  ,  .  „  „  „  , ,  ,  azines  necessary  to  equal  the  newspa- 

REIALIZING  that  the  mere  statement,  are  from  the  latest  A.B.C.  Publishers  circulation  in  each  single  county. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  greatest  med-  statements.  ' 

ium  in  the  world,”  is  totally  inctm-  CIRCULATION  COMPARISON 

elusive  and  yet  convinced  that  the 

newspaper  “remains  the  maximum  of  Line  l.OOO 

advertising— in  effective  and  contin-  Circulation  Rate  l.ines 

ued  conuct  in  the  home,”  O’Mara  &  85  Newspapers .  16,284,514  $29.18  $29,180 

Ormsbee,  Inc.,  newspaper  representa-  B&WPage  Per 

tive  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fran-  itate  Page 

and  to  Angeles,  h«  prodoc»i  k  IHl  'l:S  S 

and  published  a  study  comparing  3.  ISonian’s  Ho»ne  Cx)nipanioii .  .1.66.1, J66  13.35  8,550  680 

newspapers  with  magazines  and  show-  4.  McCall's  . .  3,321,272  12.6(t  8,200  680 

ingthat„ewH»per«a«iiv»d.^t  iSf  ItS?  !:»  S 

coverage  of  the  leading  markets  in  7.  Collier’s  .  2,644,131  ll.so  7,000  680 

the  country  **•  Homes  and  Gardens .  2,463,855  10,25  6,300  632 

„  _ _  j,  *  i.  9-  .Nmerican  .Magazine  .  2,458,004  12.00  5,000  429 

Because  metropollUn  markets  have  Ameriean  Home  .  2.276.446  10.50  6)320  632 

steadily  gained  in  importance  in  the  li.  lamk  .  2.029,582  8.06  4,659  680 

Vf>9rs  h^twcpn  the  1940  census  *2.  True  Story  .  2.014.167  12.00  4,500  429 

three  years  ^tween  me  1»W  CMSI^  i.i.  Cosmopolitan  .  1.946.3.S5  11.75  4.600  429 

and  the  registrations  for  Ration  Book  14  Xe.i  u,„,k  .  1.533.652  8..10  3.100  .  429 

2  in  the  spring  of  1943  (in  these  mar-  15.  National  Geographic  .  1.104.5«3  *14.28  .1.200  238 

kets  des^te  the  drain  bv  the  services  Jil"'  .  1.087.304  9.47  3,135  420 

Keis,  oespiie  tne  arain  oy  uie  services,  ,7  Liberty  .  1.085.203  5.00  2,100  429 

civilian  population  has  increased  ZVi  I8.  Newsweek  .  510,300  4.90  1.720  420 

millions  while  other  areas  have  lost  'Based  on  $40U  for  28  lines.  No  line  rate  quoted. 

5^  i^lions)  the  study  is  A  further  breakdown  in  a  subse-  - ^ i - 

^*tha.  hiivinv  nnwer  mar-  chart  showB  comparative  news-  example,  it  would  take  the  circu¬ 
it  t  t  tK^Htnitod  Sta?a»^  Plarh  of  pap®*"  ^hd  magazine  figures  on  family  ^  magazines  at  a  county  cost 

♦if  ^  iicjiH  ir»  to  coveragc,  which  the  publication  points  $4,212.65  to  equal  the  circulation  of 

the  counties,  i^d  m  prefereMe  to  gives  more  accurately  the  real  newspapers  covered  in  New 

cities  Wause  buying  power  potential  of  either  type  York  City  (five  boroughs)  and  for  that 

publicat^  IS  de  ermiMble  ^  to.  „f  '  *■  i„  amount  „f  monay  it  would  be  possible 

t  ci’tsaioooo  or  ver  ^  remaining  charts  Honolulu  is  omitted  h902  lines  in  each  of  the  81 

of  $175,000,000  or  oyer  .  magazine  circulations  are  given  niarkets. 

Basically  the  study  shows  that  61%  magMine  circuiauons  are  given  ,  ,  ,  . 

of  the  nation’s  total  effective  buying  ,  Information  has  also  been  brpken 

power  is  concentrated  in  these  106  80%  Family  Cev«ra«e  down  for  me  newspapers  according 

counties  and  that  the  85  newspaoers  Whereas  the  84  newspapers  with  a  ?  ®  gTO^aphical  sec- 

outclass  the  18  leading  (in  point  of  total  family  circulation  of  12,243,747  circulation, 

circulation)  magazines  in  coverage  of  have  a  family  coverage  of  807o,  Life,  a  vertising  rate,  honie  county, 

the  markets.  In  numerical  figures  the  magazine  which  approaches  news-  ®  ive  uymg  mcome,  retail  sales, 
listed  in  a  survey  by  Sales  Manage-  paper  figures  closest,  has  a  family  cir-  newspaper  s 

nient  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1942,  culation  of  only  2,164,393  and  a  per-  o™®  county  circulation,  total  cmcula- 
the  nation’s  effective  buying  income  is  centage  family  coverage  of  only  13.9%.  °  se  ec  e  newspapers,  and  per- 

estimated  at  over  114  billion  dollars,  Of  the  18  magazines  Newsweek  is  the  ®®”i®g®  or  coverage, 
of  which  over  70  billions  (61%)  are  lowest  with  240,537  circulation  and  purpose  of  further  compari- 

in  the  106  top  counties.  The  remain-  1.6%  coverage.  f newspaper  circulation  totals 


Circulation 

Line 

Rate 

Rate  for 
1.000 
Lines 

The 

85  Newspapers . 

.  16,284,514 

$29.18 

$29,180 

B&W  Page 
Rate 

Lines 

Per 

Page 

1. 

I-adics’  Home  Journal . 

.  4.174.104 

14.25 

$9,200 

680 

Life  . 

.  3.863,469 

17.95 

9,600 

680 

3. 

\S  Oman’s  Home  Companion . . . 

.  3,663,366 

13.35 

8,550 

680 

4. 

McCall's  . 

.  3,321,272 

12.60 

8,200 

680 

5. 

Saturday  Evening  Post . 

.  3,021,395 

14.00 

8,500 

680 

6. 

(toot!  Hotisekwpiiig  . 

.  2,722,927 

14.95 

6,300 

429 

7. 

Collier’s  . 

.  2,644,131 

11.50 

7,000 

680 

H. 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens... 

.  2,463,855 

10.25 

6,300 

632 

9. 

American  .Magazine  . 

.  2,458,004 

12.00 

5,000 

429 

1(1. 

American  Home  . 

.  2.276.446 

10.50 

6,320 

632 

li. 

I-oolc  . 

.  2.029,582 

8.06 

4,659 

680 

12. 

True  Story  . 

.  2.014.167 

12.00 

4,500 

429 

13. 

(  o«mopalitan  . 

.  1.946.355 

11.75 

4.600 

429 

14. 

]<e<1  HfMik  . 

.  1.533.652 

8..30 

3.100  . 

429 

15. 

National  GtrOKraphic  . 

.  1.104.583 

•14.28 

3.200 

238 

16. 

Time  . 

.  1,087.304 

9.47 

3,135 

420 

17. 

Liberty  . 

.  1.085.203 

5.00 

2,100 

429 

18. 

Newsweek  . 

'Based  on  $400  for  28  lines. 

.  510,300 

No  line  rate  quoted. 

4.90 

1,720 

420 

For  example,  it  would  take  the  circu- 


of  $175,000,000  or  over. 

Basically  the  study  shows  that  61% 
of  the  nation’s  total  effective  buying 
power  is  concentrated  in  these  106 
counties  and  that  the  85  newspapers 
outclass  the  18  leading  (in  point  of 


Information  has  also  been  brpken 
down  for  toe  newspapers  according 


ing  39r^  is  spread  among  2,912  other 
counties. 

Select  Largest 


lowest  with  240,537  circulation  and  For  the  purpose  of  further  compari- 
16%  coverage  newspaper  circulation  totals 

■  An  even  more  extensive  chart  shows  listed 

the  number  of  families  per  county,  the  sectional  totals  of  each  of  the 


Of  the  106  counties  81  have  in  them  or  newspapers,  the  county  circulation 
large  metropolitan  cities,  while  most  of  each  of  the  magazines,  the  percent- 


county  circulation  of  the  newspaper  rnagazines. 

or  newspapers,  the  county  circulation  Inherent  Values 

of  each  of  the  magazines,  the  percent-  Added  force  is  given  the  quantity  of 


of  the  remaining  25,  called  in  the  age  of  family  coverage  by  the  news-  mathematical  proof  of  the  superiority 
study,  Supplementary  Counties,  are  paper,  and  the  pro  rata  cost  for  in-  of  newspapers  by  a  concluding  list  of 
adjacent  to  the  large  markets.  The  dividual  counties  of  the  newspaper  on  eight  inherent  newspaper  values  that 
newspapers  selected,  one  in  each  of  the  the  basis  of  a  1,000-line  advertisement  solve  certain  advertising  problems; 
81  markets  with  the  exceptions  of  New  and  of  the  magazine  on  the  basis  of  a  (1)  Concentrated  family  coverage — 
York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles  and  San  page  at  B  &  W  rate.  By  use  of  both  Ihe  newspaper  offers  the  maximum 
Francisco  in  which  two  papers  were  red  and  black  ink,  the  chart  shows  how  concentration  of  circulation  in  any 
surveyed,  were  chosen  on  the  basis  many  magazines  are  needed  to  equal  community;  (2)  Regional  distribution 
of  the  largest  total  daily  advertising  the  newspaj^r  in  point.  — The  advertiser  without  nationwide 

linage  both  classified  and  display.  In  determining  the  selection— news-  distribution  can,  by  using  newspapers. 


linage,  both  classified  and  display, 
during  1942,  listed  by  Media  Records. 


— The  advertiser  without  nationwide 
distribution  can,  by  using  newspapers. 


papers  or  magazines — it  is  worthwhile  concentrate  his  advertising  where  his 


The  initial  chart  in  the  survey  shows  'Shakes  the  seven  lead-  goods  are  on  sal^  (3)  Strengthening 

a  breakdown  of  cities,  counties  and  >ng  magazines.  Ladies  Home  Journal,  weak  territory-The  newspaper  may 
newspapers,  giving  for  the  city  and  Lite  Wo^n  s  Home  Companwn,  Me-  be  used  to  strengthen  weak  spots  in 
county  the  effective  buying  income  Calls,  Saturday  Eveni^  Post,  Good  distribution  with  the  exact  degree  of 
and  r^il  sales  and  for  the  newspapers  Ho««®keeptng  and  CoIUers  to  equal  force  desired,  either  in  size  copy 
the  total  circulation  and  black  and  84  newspapers  toUl  of  12,243,747  or  frequency  of  mrertion;  (4)  Pro¬ 
white  rate  on  the  basis  of  10,000  lines.  adj^rtising-Newspaper 

Compilation  of  these  figures  shows  for  the  »7450  it  would  cost  to  place  advertising  may  be  extended  progres- 
that  the  total  newspaper  circulation  is  ^lack  and  white  page  averaging  sivdy  by  zones  aiding  the  extonsion 

16.284,514,  the  combined  fine  rate  of  the  seven  maga-  of  distribution;  (5)  Seasonable  by  ter- 

$29.18  and  the  milline  rate  $1.79.  For  could  purchase  a  1.978-line  r.tory-Seasonable  variations  in  dif- 

the  81  markets  the  total  effective  buy-  Z  considered; 

in*  inrnm*  u  tfii  71 7  SOR  000  and  the  I'®®®  ®od  one  978-line  in  all  84;  or  (6)  Price  variations — When  desirable, 


the  81  markets  the  total  effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  is  $61,717,108,000  and  the 
total  retail  sales,  $28,624,663,000;  the 
addition  of  the  25  supplementary 
counties  brings  these  figures  to  $70,- 
071;936.06e  and  $32,360,765,000,  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
comparison  of  the  total  circulation, 
the  combined  line  rate  and  the  com¬ 
bined  rate  for  1,000  lines  of  the  85 
newspapers  with  the  individual  circu¬ 
lations,  line  rates  and  rates  per  1,000 
lines  for  the  18  magazines.  Figures 


A5NE  TO  MEET  IN  WASHINGTON  JAN,  2T-22 

THE  BOARD  of  Directors  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at 
its  semi-annual  meeting,  in  Washington  Oct.  1,  decided  to  call  a  two-day 
war  conference  of  the  membership  in  Washington  in  January,  in  lieu  of  the 
April  convention  of  pre-war  years.  The  tentative  dates  will  be  Jan.  21  and 
22.  One  day.  President  Roy  A.  Roberts  announced,  will  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  newspaper  problems.  'War  and  post-war  problems,  more  general  in  nature 
but  of  vital  importance  to  editors,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  sessions  the  other 
day,  Mr.  Roberts  said.  The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  Saturday,  Jan.  22. 


different  prices  may  be  quoted  in  yont 
copy;  (7)  Localized  copy — Newspaper 
copy  and  illustrations  may  be  made 
to  meet  precisely,  and  take  advantage 
of,  local  conditions;  (8)  Test  can. 
paigns — At  low  cost,  tests  may  be 
made  in  any  section  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  medium,  the  product 
the  selling  plan  or  the  copy  appeal 
before  embarking  on  a  general  coun¬ 
trywide  campaign. 

Aside  from  statistical  facts  and  be¬ 
yond  simple  good  business  principles 
proving  the  worth  of  newspapers, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee’s  study  exclainu, 
“Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  democracy! 
without  the  daily  newspaper,”  and  as-  ^ 
serts,  “The  biggest  factor  in  bringing' 
Home  the  value  of  the  Newspaper  is  ^ 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  forever  , 
bringing  the  Newspaper  Home.” 


WPB  Announces 
14,908  Tons 
Granted  on  Appeal 

Washington,  Oct.  11 — The  WPB  Ap¬ 
peals  Board  has  announced  grants  of 
additional  newsprint  to  40  publishers, 
completing  the  third -quarter  alloca¬ 
tions  with  14,908  ex-quota  tons  added 
to  amounts  announced  in  two  earlier 
listings  for  the  quarter. 

In  seven  instances,  the  appeals 
board  gave  supplementary  tonnage 
approval  to  newspapers  which  had 
received  added  tonnage  earlier  in  the 
quarter. 

Footnotes  to  grants  affecting  papers 
in  Kansas  City  and  in  Philadelphia 
pointed  out  that  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal  Post  discontinued  in  April.  1942, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
discontinued  Jan.  6,  1942,  shifted  a 
circulation  burden  to  remaining  pa¬ 
pers.  Another  footnote  points  out 
that  the  Chicago  Sun's  7,943  tons  for 
the  quarter  is  not  an  additional  grant 
on  appeal  but  is  a  quota  fixed  because 
the  Sun  was  not  in  existence  during; 
the  first  11  months  of  the  1941  basej 
period.  i 

This  brings  tons  granted  on  appeal  | 
in  the  third  quarter  to  60,286;  in  the 
second  quarter  to  57,962;  and  the  first 
quarter  66,352. 

The  list  for  the  third  quarter  is: 

rirccnshoro  (N.  C.)  New-. .  25* 

Norfolk  (Va. )  Journal  Guido .  47 

.\uj{usta  (Ga.)  Chroniclr .  15 

Kansas  City  Star .  375 

.\ufliau.  New  York  City .  10 

('liicagu  (III. I  Drover’-  Journal .  12 

tlmaha  Daily  Journal  Stor'kman .  7 

\Vas1iin({toM  Tinie-  Herald  .  551 

Amsterdam  Star  News.  New  York  City  21 

Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulletin .  5 

Dunkirk  (N.  Y.  1  Printing  Conii)any.  1 

Pofct  Publishing  Comi'any,  Bri'tgeporl. 

Conn .  3.10 

Se.ittle  Star  . 169 

Qeveland  Plain  Dealer .  92 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald..  15* 

.New  York  Sun .  120 

Philadelphia  Daily  News .  62 

Phihadelphia  Inquirer  .  3.61)9 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  .  5.2.19  ; 

Salifchury  (Md.)  Times .  2*  [ 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post .  1.11  | 

Hanover  (Pa.)  Evening  Sun .  12  f. 

Knoxville  Journal  .  72*  ^ 

•San  .\ntonio  Express .  58* 

Mobile  (.Ma.)  Press  Register .  62’  , 

Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee .  35  a 

Chicago  Daily  News .  125  < 

Chicago  Times  .  276 

The  Worker.  New  York  City .  46  j 

Baltimore  News  Post .  900  ^ 

Boston  Record  American,  Sunday  .Ad¬ 
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Western 

Through 


Union  Dominates  Field 
Acquisition  of  Postal 

Pioneer  Telegraph  Company  Unopposed  in 
U.  S. . . .  Four  Years'  Study  Climaxed  by 
Merger  of  Two  Communications  Systems 

By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 


Mackay,  a  miner  whose  claim  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  bonanza,  bought  and  re¬ 
organized  the  company  as  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph-Cable  Company  October  18, 
1883.  Since  then.  Postal  had  been  the 
only  important  WXJ  competitor. 

In  1882,  WU  entered  the  cable  busi¬ 
ness,  leasing  two  transatlantic  cables. 
WU  now  has  10  transatlantic  cables, 
in  addition  to  cables  to  Cuba  and  to 
Barbados,  connecting  there  to  South 
-America. 

A  few  additional  background  dates 
and  facts  include: 

1889 — WU  began  national  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Naval  Observatory  Time. 

1910— WU  inaugurated  Night  Letter 


ONE  OF  America’s  great  enterprises, 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  the  world’s  largest  telegraph  and 
cable  system,  became  undisputed 
leader  in  its  field  last  week  when  it 
officially  absorbed  its  closest  com¬ 
petitor,  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company. 

The  last  act  in  this  drama  of  huge 
communications  systems  took  place 
Oct.  7  in  New  York  when  A.  N.  Wil¬ 
liams,  president  of  Western  Union, 
handed  to  William  J.  Deegan,  Postal 
Telegraph  president,  308,124  shares  of 
new  Class  B  non-par  stock,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  certificates  represent¬ 
ing  all  of  the  assets  of  Postal. 

Studied  Since  1939 
This  exchange  closed  the  transaction 
bringing  about  the  merger  of  the  two 
systems,  a  deal  which  grew  out  of  a 
resolution  introduced  in  Congress  in 
March,  1939,  by  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  to  survey  the  industry.  There 
was  no  cash  involved  in  the  merger. 

It  was  only  this  year,  however,  that 
the  78th  Congress  approved  Public 
Law  4  and  it  became  law.  Chronolog¬ 
ically,  negotiations  between  WU  and 
Postal  began  and  an  agreement  was 
reached.  Stockholders  of  both  com¬ 
panies  thereupon  approved  the  agree¬ 
ment  after  which  the  FCC  gave  its 
approval.  Last  week  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission  gave  its 
approval  for  a  charter  change  and 
permission  for  a  stock  issuance,  the 
merger  thus  officially  becoming  effec¬ 
tive. 

Announced  President  Williams  on 
the  historic  occasion; 

‘‘■nie  purchase  of  the  Postal  facili¬ 
ties  today  marks  the  conclusion  of 
long  negotiations  and  will,  I  think,  be 
hailed  with  approval  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  employes  in  the  telegraph  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  public  generally. 

“I  do  not  know  of  any  business 
transaction  which  has  received  more 
careful  study  and  planning,  beginning 
several  years  ago  when  the  merger 
first  received  official  consideration. 

“Chairman  Fly  and  other  members 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  managements  of  West¬ 
ern  Union  and  Postal  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  this 
matter.  The  successful  conclusion  of 
all  our  labors  is  a  tribute,  I  think,  to 
a  high  degree  of  cooperation. 

Integration  Under  Way 
“We  are  now  able  to  go  ahead  with 
the  progressive  developments  which 
Western  Union  has  had  in  mind,  and 
which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  from  other  forms  of  communi¬ 
cation. 

“The  merger  marks  a  new  era  in 
telegraph  communication,  in  which  the 
public  will  expect,  and  will  be  given, 
even  higher  standards  of  performance 
than  before.” 

This  week  around  the  country,  the 
plan  for  consolidating  the  Western 
Union  and  Postal  systems  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time  because  of  wartime 
conditions,  got  under  way. 

Principal  objective  of  the  plan  is  to 
permit  elimination  of  wasteful  duplica¬ 
tion  of  offices,  facilities  and  manpower 
and  to  enable  the  consolidated  com¬ 
pany  to  maintain  and  improve  speed 


of  service  and  provide  better  all 
around  national  telegraph  service  in 
the  public  interest. 

Coordination  of  the_  management 
and  administrative  personnel  in  the 
headquarters  and  various  divisional 
offices  already  is  under  way.  This 
will  be  followed  by  integrating  the 
operations  and  commercial  practices 
of  Postal  with  those  of  Western  Union. 

The  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
integration  process,  according  to  West¬ 
ern  Union,  will  include  arrangements 
to: 

(1)  Provide  inter-connections  be¬ 
tween  the  Western  Union  and  Postal 
main  offices  in  the  principal  cities  so 
that  the  two  wire  networks  may  be 
used  interchangeably  for  regular  and 
emergency  operations  during  the  in¬ 
tegration  period. 

(2)  Consolidate  duplicate  branch  of¬ 
fices  and  disconnect  duplicate  call 
boxes  in  customers’  offices. 

(3)  Transfer  telephone  recording 
and  delivery  operations  to  the  con¬ 
solidated  main  telegraph  offices. 

(4)  Remove  from  customers’  offices 
duplicate  teleprinter,  telephone  and 
Morse  tieline  equipment. 

Employet  Transferred 

(5)  Install  additional  multiplex, 
teleprinter  and  repeater  facilities  in 
the  consolidated  main  offices  to  handle 
the  combined  load  efficiently  and  to 
provide  for  additional  customers’  tie¬ 
lines  where  needed. 

(6)  Consolidate  duplicate  offices  in 
tributary  towns  working  into  the  re¬ 
lay  offices. 

(7)  Connect  Postal’s  exclusive  tie¬ 
lines  with  the  Western  Union  con¬ 
solidated  main  office  when  the  neces¬ 
sary  main  office  facilities  are  available 
to  terminate  the  present  circuits  and 
to  handle  the  load  on  the  relay  trunks. 

In  general,  the  plan  is  to  transfer 
local  city  and  tributary  office  opera¬ 
tions  gradually  from  the  Postal  relay 
main  office  to  the  Western  Union  main 
relay  office  by  effecting  consolidations 
where  unnecessary  duplications  exist 
and  by  providing  all  essential  facilities 
to  handle  the  combined  load. 

The  consolidation  of  operating  func¬ 
tions  will  take  place  as  soon  as  WU’s 
Traffic  Department  operating  forces 
and  equipment  can  be  integrated  at 
relay  offices  to  absorb  the  Postal  load. 

For  this  reason,  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  close  Postal  main  and  branch 
offices  generally  as  of  the  date  of  the 
merger,  according  to  WU. 

Postal  offices  will  continue  to  handle 
telegrams  in  their  regular  way  until 
satisfactory  arrangements  are  worked 
out  for  handling  the  message  loads  in 
each  instance. 

The  first  duplicate  branch  offices  to 
be  closed  will  be  those  in  hotels,  rail¬ 
road  stations,  airports  and  other  public 
places  where  the  facilities  still  pro¬ 
vided  will  be  entirely  adequate  to 
serve  the  public. 

All  Postal  employes  were  transferred 
to  the  WU  service  roll  on  the  day  the 
merger  became  effective,  and  assigned 
to  work  consistent  with  their  past 
training  and  experience.  They  will 
receive  the  same  consideration  and 
benefits  as  though  they  they  had  been 


WU  employes  in  the  past,  a  company 
spokesman  said. 

During  the  integration  period  the 
public  will  continue  to  see  telegraph 
offices  displaying  the  Postal  Telegraph 
sign  and  messengers  wearing  the  Pos¬ 
tal  blue  uniform. 

Existing  stocks  of  blue  telegraph 
blanks  and  certain  other  Postal  forms 
will  be  used  up  in  order  to  conserve 
materials  under  the  current  wartime 
shortages. 

To  newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  which  utilize  telegraph  com¬ 
munications,  a  WU  spokesman  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  continue  to  send  mes¬ 
sages  as  heretofore  over  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  until  the  changes  have  been 
made.  That  will  avoid  overloading 
of  either  the  WU  or  Postal  lines. 

Press  Policy  Continued 

WU  does  not  do  a  big  leased  wire 
busines.s  with  the  press  associations 
and  newspapers  because  its  vast  net¬ 
work  of  regular  circuits  often  is 
utilized  to  send  press  messages.  The 
Associated  Press,  however,  leases 
about  5f',000  miles  of  wires  from  WU 
and  also  leases  wires  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company. 

According  to  WU,  neither  the  United 
Press  ror  International  News  Service 
now  le.tse  wires  from  it. 

WU’s  policy  in  its  dealing  with  the 
press — its  low  rate  for  transmission  of 
press  messages — will  be  continued,  the 
spokesman  said,  pointing  out  that  this 
policy  has  been  followed  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  company,  the 
theory  being  that  by  allowing  such  a 
low  rate  WU  is  consistent  with  its 
public  character  and  also  aids  the  press 
in  its  dissemination  of  news. 

According  to  Western  Union,  the 
company  came  into  being  on  April  1, 
1851,  when  the  New  York  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Co.. 
Inc.,  was  formed,  more  than  92  years 
ago. 

The  first  successful  magnetic  tele¬ 
graph,  however,  was  invented  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  a  distinguished  American 
painter.  After  years  of  effort,  Morse 
obtained  an  appropriation  from  Con¬ 
gress  in  1843  for  the  construction  of 
the  first  telegraph  line  between  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington. 

On  May  24,  1844.  he  sent  the  first 
telegram  over  that  line,  that  historic 
message:  “What  Hath  God  Wrought?  ’ 

WU’s  forebear,  the  N^&MVPTC, 
continued  to  grow  rapidly  after  its 
organization.  In  April,  1856,  it  ab¬ 
sorbed  13  other  lines  in  five  states 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  took  the 
name  Western  Union. 

On  October  24,  1861.  WU  completed 
and  opened  the  first  transcontinental 
telegraph  line,  and  five  years 'later  it 
absorbed  340  telegraph  companies  to 
become  the  world's  largest  telegraph 
company. 

In  1870,  WU  inaugurated  telegraph 
money  order  service,  and  in  1881.  the* 
famed  yellow  telegraph  blank,  which 
is  as  American  as  apple  pie.  first  made 
its  appearance. 

On  June  21,  1881,  the  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  was  organized.  A 
syndicate  headed  by  John  W’illiam 


service. 

1915 — WU  introduced  multiplex  tele¬ 
graph  system,  used  in  trunk  line  op¬ 
eration  between  distant  points. 

1926 —  WU  acquired  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Mexican  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  two  gulf  cables  to 
Mexico  and  landlines  to  Mexico  City. 

1927 —  WU  began  large  scale  use  of 
teleprinters  on  short  circuits  where 
traffic  is  light. 

Before  the  merger,  WU  carried 
57,500  employes  on  its  payroll.  Today, 
It  has  added  between  12,000  and  13.000 
through  absorption  of  Postal. 

Hat  Aided  Progress 
The  name  Western  Union  was  given 
he  c^pany  by  Ezra  Cornell,  pioneer 
Ime  builder.  It  indicated  the  union 
of  the  western  lines  in  one  system  on 
April  4,  1856  Cornell  used  a  part  of 
the  ^r^ne  he  made  through  WU  to 
found^  Cornell  University, 

WU  s  first  great  contribution  to 
American  ec^omic  progress  was  the 
unification  of  the  country’s  telegraph 
J  telegrams  were  once 

o  hged  to  pass  over  several  short 
lines  to  reach  their  destination,  WU 
gave  the  telegraph  universality  with 
resultant  speed  and  dependability. 

-^ter  duplication  was  eliminated 
and  the  right  to  use  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  Morse  instruments  was  ob¬ 
tained  WU  made  rapid  progress  in 
fcxpMding  Its  lines  and  developing 
business.  WU  absorbed  535  inde¬ 
pendent  telegraph  companies  to  be- 
conie  the  largest  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Another  of  WU’s  major  contribu- 

history  of  the  nation  was 
the  first  transcontinentaf  telegraph 
hne  built  in  1861.  This  line,  which 
ook  the  place  of  the  Pony  Express, 
million  settlers  isolated 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  eastern 
played  an  important  part 
in  holding  the  west  in  the  Union  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War. 

Civil  War  scarcely  over 
WU  in  1865  began  building  an  auda¬ 
cious.  globe-girdling  overland  line 
westward  to  Europe.  Led  by  the  clip¬ 
per  ship  Nightingale,  a  flotilla  of  22 
vessels  was  sent  forth  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  commence  construction  of  the 
telegraph  line  which  was  to  run  north¬ 
ward  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  through  British  Columbia  and 
the  then-unexplored  wilderness  of 
Russian  -  America  (now  Alaska), 
across  Bermg  Strait  by  cable,  and 
through  Siberia  to  the  mouth  of  the 

7  *0  join  a 

|,000-mile  line  under  construction 
from  St.  Petersburg. 

Exploration  and  construction  of  the 
line  was  progressing  rapidly  over 
^usan^  of  miles  when  Cyrus  W. 
Field  laid  the  first  permanent  and  sue- 
cessful  Atlantic  Cable  on  July  27 
1866.  The  need  for  an  overland  line 
to  £urope  then  was  ended. 

The  expedition  was  called  off,  but 
negotiations  for  right  of  way  for  the 
line  by  WU’s  president  Hiram  Sibley 
on  a  trip  to  St  Petersburg,  led  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Sees  Dangerous  Precedent 
In  Court’s  AP  Decision 

Richard  Finnegan  Cites  Principle  Which  Would 
Separate  Rights  oi  Writing  and  Printing  .  .  . 
Other  Editors  See  Coniusion  in  Ruling 


• 

Following  are  atatements  oi 
several  prominent  newspaper 
editors  requested  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  regarding  the  decision 
last  week  in  the  Associated 
Press  case. 

• 

RICHARD  I.  FINNEGAN 
Editor,  Chicago  Times 

THE  TWO  majority  judges  expound 

an  amazing  principle  which  would 
cut  the  tie  binding  writing  and  print¬ 
ing  as  inseparable  rights.  For  250 
years  the  freedom  of  writing  has  been 
a  sine  qua  non  of  the  freedom  of  pub¬ 
lishing.  It  was  especially  that  in  the 
minds  of  our  founding  fathers,  in  their 
writings,  their  state  constitutions  and 
in  their  intentions  when  they  wrote 
the  first  amendment.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  which  they  protected  from 
abridgment  meant  both  freedom  of 
writing  and  publishing  as  one  process. 

Our  Supreme  Court  in  at  least  two 
decisions  has  referred  to  Milton’s 
classic  appeal  for  the  liberty  of  print¬ 
ing.  Part  of  Milton’s  argument  was 
that  never  in  the  history  of  printing 
was  there  any  question  of  the  writer’s 
right  to  retain  or  dispose  of  his  own 
copy  by  his  own  consent  or  agree¬ 
ment;  that  it  could  not  be  appropriated 
for  or  by  another. 

The  principle  of  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  AP  case  is  that  for  the 
full  “illumination”  of  the  citizens,  in 
the  public  interest,  each  publisher  is 
entitled  to  all  news  “copy”  produced 
by  an  Association  of  those  which 
exchange  or  write  news  copy.  The 
opinion  avoids  the  use  of  the  word 
“copy”  but  it  refers  to  it  as  a  “count,” 
“first  record,”  “version,”  “report,”  “dis¬ 
patch”  and  “item.” 

In  each .  case  it  is  talking  about 
“copy.” 

History  shows  that  the  founding 
fathers  had  the  definite  intention  of 
protecting  writing  from  restraint  by 
any  authority  of  government,  espe¬ 
cially  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce.  After  their  experience 
with  the  tyranny  of  commerce  which 
produced  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
they  concluded  that  the  public  interest 
and  full  “illumination”  of  citizens  were 
best  protected  and  served  that  way. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Associated  Press  against  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  in  1936, 
the  Supreme  Court  was  not  adequately 
advised  by  newspapermen  about  the 
facts  in  the  history  of  “copy.”  That 
history  distinguishes  communication  of 
ideas  from  commimication  by  ship¬ 
ment  of  such  merchandise  as  ware¬ 
house  men  handle.  But  we  did  not 
enlighten  the  court  specifically  and 
fully  on  that  score. 

ITiat  1936  decision  is  a  major  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  current  opinion,  but  in 
this  latest  case  the  lower  court  goes 
to  the  dangerous  extreme  of  envision¬ 
ing  “a  collective  effort”  in  a  news  pool 
for  the  national  community.  A  I  read 
the  opinion,  the  judges  acknowledge 
that  they  are  fashioning  court-made 
law,  a  conclusion  reached  by  the  dis¬ 
senting  judge  who  fears  that  his 
brother  jurists  are  encroaching  upon 
the  legislative  function.  The  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion  alone  discerns  the  distinc¬ 


tive  intellectual  attribute  of  a  news 
leport. 

The  order  of  the  court  is  at  variance 
with  the  principle  laid  down  in  its 
opinion.  'Ihe  court,  curiously,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  right  of  such  an  association 
of  citizens  to  restrict  its  membership. 
That  must  mean  to  restrict  its  “copy.” 
The  AP,  however,  should  not  submit 
for  the  court’s  approval  any  amended 
by-laws  in  keeping  with  the  principle 
that  the  court  can  compel  delivery  of 
any  writer’s  copy  to  another  prior  to 
publication.  The  AP  should  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Its  members  will 
not  function  faithfully  or  courageously 
for  themselves  or  as  trustees  of  the 
people’s  right  to  a  free  press  if  they 
permit  this  principle  to  sleep  as  a 
precedent  which  may  be  summoned  to 
a  dangerous  and  destructive  wakeful¬ 
ness  long  after  the  issue  of  this  case 
may  be  compromised.  There  can  be 
no  compromise  on  the  issue  that  writ¬ 
ing  and  printing  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

PAUL  SCOTT  MOWRER 
Editor.  Chicago  Daily  News 

THE  DECISION,  it  seems  to  me,  means 
only  that  no  one  member  shall  bar 
a  competitor  by  imposing  conditions 
amounting  virtually  to  a  blackball. 
The  Associated  Press,  as  a  whole,  by 
an  appropriate  vote,  may  still  admit 
or  exclude  anyone  it  likes,  and  may 
continue  to  contract  exclusively  with 
its  news  sources.  However,  if  the 
American  Mediccil  Association  and  the 
Associated  Press  can  be  regulated  un¬ 
der  the  antitrust  laws  might  not 
labor  unions  be  next? 

WILBUR  FORREST 
Assistant  Editor. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

IT  WOULD  seem  that  the  majority 
decision  has  held  that  the  Associated 
Press  service  is  not  a  commodity  in 
the  open  market  to  be  bought  for  the 
asking.  Only  one  other  point  is  en¬ 
tirely  clear.  It  is  that  the  right  of 
protest  by  a  competitor  member  is 
not  valid.  The  decision  indicates  that 
the  AP  may  get  right  with  the  Sher¬ 
man  Law  if  it  changes  its  by-laws. 
The  court  fails  to  state  what  changes 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  this.  Is 
the  character  of  Associated  Press 
membership  at  the  option  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  its  members?  This 
important  point  is  left  hanging  in 
vagueness. 

lULIAN  S.  MILLER 
Editor.  Charlotte  Observer 

THAT  THE  rights  of  the  existing 
members  of  the  Associated  Press  to 
control  membership  in  local  fields  in 
their  own  mutual,  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation  have  been  denied  by  a  majority 
opinion  of  the  court  is,  of  course,  dis¬ 
appointing. 

Not  only  through  the  practice  of  a 
voluntary  exchange  of  news  on  the 
part  of  these  present  individual  mem¬ 
bers  but  through  their  large  personal 
financial  contributions,  they  have 
builded  the  Associated  Press  into  the 
greatest  news  gathering  and  news  dis¬ 
tributing  agency  in  the  world. 

These,  therefore,  it  would  appear, 
are  justified  in  the  contention  that  they 
alone  are  entitled  to  the  intangible 


awards  that  have  accrued  from  their 
cooperative  enterprise  and  contribu¬ 
tions  without  being  compelled  to 
share  these  accumulated  increments 
without  discrimination  to  any  and  all 
new  comers  who  would  have  thereby 
come  into  reap  where  they  have  not 
sown. 

■ 

Canadian  Production 
Continues  Level 

Montreal,.  Oct.  14 — Production  of 
newsprint  by  Canadian  Mills  for  the 
month  of  September  was  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  rate  as  in  August, 
was,  in  fact,  just  a  shade  higher  in 
terms  of  the  operating  ratio,  but  ship¬ 
ments  fell  off  to  a  moderate  extent, 
with  the  ratio  of  shipments  to  capacity 
standing  at  6^.7  for  the  month,  down 
1.7  points  from  August  and  the  lowest 
level  since  last  April’s  65.9.  September 
output  of  251,827  tons  compared  with 
257,818  tons  a  year  ago,  a  drop  of  2.3%, 
while  shipments  at  244,594  tons  were 
down  47,812  tons,  or  16.4%,  from  a  year 
ago. 

Figures  covering  the  months’  oper¬ 
ations  have  just  been  issued  by 
the  Newsprint  Association.  Canadian 
shipments  to  U.  S.  customers  totaled 
204,237  tons,  a  decrease  of  21.7%  from 
last  year,  while  shipments  to  Canadian 
and  overseas  customers  increased  by 
1.2%,  and  57.6%,  respectively.  Output 
exceeded  shipments  by  7,234  tons  and 
mill  stocks  increased  accordingly. 

Shipments  and  production  by  U.  S. 
mills  decreased  24.2%,  and  17.5%,  re¬ 
spectively,  from  the  September,  1942, 
levels.  Production  exceeded  ship¬ 
ments  by  1,013  tons  and  stocks  held  by 
U.  S.  mills  increased  by  that  amount. 
Newfoundland  production  and  ship¬ 
ments  declined  3.1%,  and  11.3%,  re¬ 
spectively,  from  the  levels  of  a  year 
ago.  Shipments  to  overseas  markets 
increased  45.5%,  while  shipments  to 
U.  S.  decreased  56.0%,  from  the  levels 
of  September  last  year.  Shipments 
exceeded  production  by  3,856  tons 
and  manufacturers  inventories  de¬ 
creased  accordingly. 

Stocks  of  all  North  American  manu¬ 
facturers  increased  4,391  tons  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  amounted  to  117,410  tons 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  In  1942  and 
1941  there  were  corresponding  de¬ 
creases  of  46,894  and  2,879  tons. 

■ 

Eliminate  Advertising 
From  Two  Issues 

The  two  San  Jose  (Cal.)  news¬ 
papers,  the  Mercury-Herald  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  have  met  the  drastic 
paper  shortage  limitations  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  curtailment  which  subord¬ 
inates  advertising  revenue  to  the  need 
of  saving  white  paper  in  conformity 
with  federal  quota  reductions. 

Choosing  to  concentrate  the  cur¬ 
tailment  rather  than  spread  it  over 
the  week,  the  Saturday  Evening  News 
and  Monday  morning  Mercury-Her¬ 
ald,  normally  about  16  pages — ^have 
been  reduced  to  eight  pages  each,  ar¬ 
bitrarily  held  to  that  size  by  elim¬ 
inating  all  advertising  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  classified  and  amusements. 
The  first  curtailed  issues  appeared 
Sept.  25  and  Sept.  27. 

The  problem  of  the  advertiser  was 
thoroughly  considered  and  their  re¬ 
action  as  well  as  that  of  the  public 
to  the  new  “Wartime  Editions”  has 
been  that  of  understanding.  No  limi¬ 
tation  has  been  placed,  at  this  time, 
on  the  amoimt  of  space  available  to 
advertisers  on  the  other  five  days  of 
the  week. 

Advertisers,  both  local  and  national, 
are  rapidly  adjusting  themselves  to 
the  new  arrangement. 

The  saving  in  white  paper  in  these 
two  issues  will  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  120  tons  per  year. 


Lewin  Says  U.  S. 
Won  AP  Case; 
Biddle  Satisfied 

AP  Board  of  Directors 
To  Meet  in  New  York 
This  Week  for  Study 

John  Henry  Lewin,  special  assistant 
to  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle, 
said  in  Washington  Oct.  8  that  it  wai 
clear  the  government  had  won  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  victory  on  the  main  point  at 
issue”  in  its  anti-trust  case  against  the 
Associated  Press. 

A  special  three-judge  Federal  court 
in  New  York  returned  a  decision  in 
the  case  Oct.  6  (E.  &  P.,  Oct.  9,  page  9). 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Lewin,  who 
was  one  of  the  government  attorneys 
in  the  case,  follows: 

LewiR't  Statement 

“From  a  reading  of  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  Associated  Press  case, 
it  is  clear  that  the  government  has 
won  a  substantial  victory  on  the  main 
point  at  issue. 

“The  court  held  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  all  except  relatively  minor 
issues.  The  government  sought  pri¬ 
marily  the  abrogation  of  those  AP  by¬ 
laws,  and  their  application  by  the  de- 
fendents  in  practice,  which  excluded 
qualified  newspapers  from  access  to 
AP  news  reports  simply  because  they 
happened  to  offer  business  competition 
locally  to  existing  AP  members.  This 
was  the  heart  of  the  case. 

“Under  the  decision  these  by-laws 
are  stricken  down  as  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  these  practices  are  en¬ 
joined.  The  individual  AP  members 
are  now  stripped  of  their  power  to 
impose  any  conditions  whatsoever 
upon  the  admission  of  a  competitor. 
The  by-laws,  moreover,  must  contain 
an  affirmative  declaration  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  competition  offered  by 
the  applicant  to  an  existing  member 
shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  AP  group  in  passing  upon  the 
application. 

“In  addition,  until  this  fundamental 
reform  takes  place,  the  exercise  of 
AP’s  exclusive  right  to  the  news  gath¬ 
ered  by  its  members,  provided  by  the 
by-laws,  and  the  exercise  of  its  exclu- 
sive  right  to  the  news  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  provided  by  an  international 
cartel,  are  likewise  enjoined. 

“It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the 
government’s  contentions  seemed  so 
sound  to  the  court  as  not  to  require 
an  extended  trial. 

“The  court  rejected  the  defendents’ 
claim  that  the  relief  sought  by  the 
government  would  abridge  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  The  effect  of  this 
decision  will  be  to  continue  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  true  sense.” 

Speaking  before  the  West  Virginia 
Bar  Association  at  its  annual  dinner 
Oct.  9,  Mr.  Biddle  termed  the  decision 
“satisfactory  to  the  government,”  al¬ 
though  reserving  the  “right  to  another 
opinion”  pending  any  developments. 

In  his  review  of  the  case,  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  mentioned  that  for  more 
than  a  year  the  government  had  sought 
to  “open  up”  the  by-laws  of  the  AP. 

No  statement  was  forthcoming  from 
the  AP  and  there  was  little  editorial 
comment  around  the  country  regard¬ 
ing  the  decision. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  18- 
man  AP  board  of  directors  starting 
Oct.  19  to  consider  the  matter. 

WESTERN  CP  MEETING 

Vancouver,  Oct.  11. — ^Wartime  prob¬ 
lems  of  western  Canadian  news  edi¬ 
tors  were  discussed  here  at  the  west¬ 
ern  divisional  meeting  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  Oct.  9. 
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MORGENTHAU'S  NEW  TAX  PLAN  PROVIDES  THEME  FOR  CARTOONISTS 


talk  about  ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE 
DRAGONS! 


TIME  TO  DO  HIS  STUFF 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  SEEN  A  DREAM 
WALKING? 


Claude  Shaffer  in  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


\  11  U.  S.,  Aussie  Newsmen 
;  Covered  Big  Rabaul  Raid 

U.P.'s  Bill  Wilson  Had  Narrow  Escape  When 
Zero  Bullet  Cut  Oxygen  Mask  Line  .  .  .  Motors 
^  Conked  So  Not  All  Writers  Got  Over  Target 

By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


h  COVERING  an  assignment  fraught 
.  with  more  danger  than  usual,  11  U. 
^  S.  and  Australian  war  correspondents 
t;  this  week  rode  with  the  biggest  Allied 
If  air  force  ever  assembled  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific  as  it  made  the  first 
fighter-escorted  attack  of  the  war  on 
Rabaul,  New  Britain,  Oct.  12,  destroy¬ 
ing  or  severely  damaging  177  enemy 
aircraft  and  sinking,  destroying  or 
damaging  123  ships  and  harbor  craft, 
including  three  destroyers. 

“This  is  the  greatest  blow  yet  struck 
anywhere  in  the  Pacific,”  cabled 
Frank  Kluckhohn,  New  York  Times 
war  writer,  who  was  aboard  one  of 
the  bombers,  “with  hundreds  of  planes, 
heavy  bombers,  medium  bombers  and 
swarms  of  fighters  pounding  the  har¬ 
bor,  airfields  and  gun  installations  at 
this  north  end  of  New  Britain  Island, 
vdiich  is  the  anchor  of  the  Japanese 
position  in  the  southwest  Pacific  and 
south  Pacific. 

Robinson  Shows  Up 

“General  Douglas  MacArthur  had 
scraped  together  and  had  repaired  for 
this  effort  every  Liberator,  Flying 
Fortress,  Mitchell  and  Boston  he  could 
by  hands  on  for  this  powerful  assault 
Some  RAF  Beauforts  were  employed 
for  special  attacks.” 

To  headquarters  General  MacArthur 
called  all  airplanes  that  could  be 
spared  for  the  assault  Aboard  one 
that  flew  in  to  do  its  part  was  Pat 
Robinson,  International  News  Service 
correspondent,  who  has  spent  months 
on  Guadalcanal.  Robinson  did  not  go 
along  on  the  Rabaul  mission  but  he 
attended  the  General’s  press  confer¬ 
ences  before  and  after  ^e  foray  and 
filed  stories. 

Bill  Wilson,  United  Press  staffer, 
aboard  one  of  the  Liberators,  had  a 


narrow  escape,  and  although  he  was 
not  injured  he  was  severely  shaken 
up.  The  plane  he  was  riding  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  several  Zeros.  Cannon 
shell  burst  around  them  and  machine 
gun  bullets  slammed  into  the  fuse¬ 
lage,  one  bullet  cutting  through  Wil¬ 
son’s  oxygen  tank. 

Flying  at  high  altitudes,  Wilson  had 
difficulty  breathing  but  managed  to 
remain  conscious.  Eventually,  his 
riddled  ship  made  a  crash  landing  at 
a  forward  base,  although  no  casualties 
have  been  reported. 

Boni  Gets  Bad  Break 

By  one  of  those  queer  quirks  of 
fate  that  have  dogged  correspondents 
throughout  the  war  and  has  prevented 
them  from  completing  their  assign¬ 
ments,  Bill  Boni,  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  had  the  misfortune  of 
riding  a  bomber  whose  motor  conked 
out  before  reaching  the  target.  TTie 
plane  turned  around,  limped  back  to 
its  base,  and  a  chagrined  Boni  re¬ 
ported  back  empty-handed. 

Although  11  newsmen  comprised 
the  party  covering  the  mission,  only 
seven  actually  got  over  the  target. 
Besides  Kluc^ohn  and  Wilson,  they 
included  Frank  P.  Smith,  Chicago 
Times;  Bob  Cromie,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Lee  Van  Atta,  INS,  and  Peter  Hemery, 
also  of  INS.  'Die  other,  who  is  un¬ 
identified,  is  presumably  an  Austral¬ 
ian  correspondent. 


As  happened  to  Boni’s  ship,  the 
plane  carrying  Haden  Lennard,  Aus¬ 
tralian  Broadcasting  System  corre¬ 
spondent,  also  had  a  motor  conk  out 
and  didn’t  make  it.  Three  other 
Aussies  who  didn’t  get  in  on  the 
show  also  are  presumed  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  similar  fate. 

Hemery,  an  Australian  newsman 
who  join^  INS  recently,  rode  the 
“Eager  Beaver,”  the  oldest  Liberator 
in  point  of  action  in  that  area.  It  al¬ 
ready  has  flown  on  80  missions.  The 
plane  was  attacked  by  Zeros,  Hemery 
wrote,  but  the  crew  beat  off  the  en¬ 
emy  and  did  not  suffer  any  casualties. 

Van  Atta,  according  to  his  story, 
rode  the  “Notre  Dame  de  Victoire,”  a 
Mitchell. 

For  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  oper¬ 
ation,  350  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped 
and  250,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
were  fired. 

In  the  European  theater,  Dan  De 
Luce,  AP  staffer,  who  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  with  his  coverage  of 
the  fighting  in  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
added  another  feather  to  his  cap  by 
crossing  the  Adriatic  from  Italy  to 
Yugoslavia  to  gather  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  activities  of  Marshal 
Josip  Broz,  better  known  to  news¬ 
paper  readers  as  “Tito,”  and  his  Par¬ 
tisans,  who  are  fighting  the  Germans. 

Risking  death  or  capture  by  Ger¬ 
man  forces,  De  Luce  reentered  the 
country  from  which  he  was  driven  by 
the  Germans  in  1941  and  came  out 
this  week  with  the  first  eye-witness 
accounts  of  events  there  in  two  and  a 
half  years. 

Louis  Adamic,  author  and  Balkan 
authority,  hailed  De  Luce’s  stories,  a 
five-part  series,  as  “of  historic  im¬ 
portance  and  a  terrific  scoop.” 

Defying  the  Axis  to  get  the  truth 
behind  enemy  lines  is  nothing  new 
for  De  Luce,  who  has  been  driven 
out  of  Poland,  Greece  and  Burma  by 
the  Germans,  Italians  and  Japanese. 
He  and  his  wife  fled  from  Greece  to 


Turkey  and  safety  in  a  small  boat. 

He  returned  to  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  recently  with  the  British  in¬ 
vaders  of  Southern  Italy  and  drove 
100  miles  through  No  Man’s  Land  in 
a  jeep  to  make  the  first  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  British  8th  and  American 
5th  Armies. 

De  Luce  was  bom  in  Yuma,  Ariz., 
which  claims  the  title,  “The  Hottest 
Place  This  Side  of  Hell.”  After  four 
years  of  war  in  Poland,  Greece,  Bur¬ 
ma,  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  now 
once  more  the  Balkans,  E)e  Luce  won¬ 
ders  if  his  home  town  is  exaggerating. 

Lloyd  Stratton,  AP  secretary  and 
assistant  general  manager,  arrived  in 
London  Oct  12  in  connection  with 
business  for  the  Associated  Press  of 
Great  Britain.  He  will  be  gone  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  the  AP  said. 

The  New  York  Times  scored  a 
notable  beat  on  Italy’s  declaration  of 
war  against  its  former  allies.  De¬ 
tails  of  how  the  story  was  obtained 
are  not  available,  but  it  was  put  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Times  office  by  a  rewrite 
man.  The  Times  led  its  second  edi¬ 
tion  with  the  story  under  an  eight- 
column  banner  and  nearly  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  its  press  run  Oct.  13  carried 
the  piece. 

Eugene  Burns,  AP,  and  Malcolm  B. 
Johnson,  U.P.,  were  aboard  aircraft 
carriers  last  week  when  the  largest 
concentration  of  such  battle  wagons 
in  the  history  of  naval  warfare 
launched  a  two-day  battering  of  Wake 
Island. 

Rode  Plaae  Over  Wake 

“I  witnessed  the  first  day’s  attack 
from  the  flight  tower  of  this  carrier,” 
wrote  Johnson.  “And  for  more  than 
three  and  one-half  hours  today  I  had 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  second  from 
an  attacking  Navy  torpedo  bomber 
that  bombed  and  strafed  the  enemy 
base.” 

Describing  his  flight,  Johnson  said 
he  had  trouble  relieving  the  pressure 
in  his  ears  “until  the  bomb  bay  opened 
at  800  feet  and  I  looked  down  at  the 
target.  The  pain  was  forgotten  as  I 
caught  a  quick  glimpse  of  our  string 
of  a  dozen  bombs  spraying  the  target. 
We  got  out  of  there,  leaving  seven  big 
columns  of  smoke  and  four  burning 
oil  buildings  behind.” 

Melvin  K.  Whiteleather,  Philadel- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


WPB  HEARING  OCT,  18  ON  NEW  YORK  APPEALS 

THE  War  Production  Board  announced  Oct.  14  that  its  fourth  quarter  news¬ 
print  recommendations  to  the  appeals  board,  regarding  New  York  City 
publishers,  were  as  follows;  “Deny  Sun  and  Herald  Tribune  requests.  Addi¬ 
tional  tons  Mirror  599,  Journal- American  571,  News  399,  Post  310.”  The  WPB 
stated  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  hearing  before  the  appeals 
board  for  all  New  York  City  publishers  at  2: 30  p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  18. 
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NAS  Reports  $250,000 
Ad  Volume  In  6  Months 

Newspaper  Advertising  Service,  Inc., 
Non-Profit  Affiliate  of  Notional  Editorial 
Association,  Lists  Accounts 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  11.— The  quarter  mil¬ 
lion  mark  in  advertising  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  reached  in  six  months 
by  Newspaper  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  the  non-profit  affiliate  of  the 
National  Effitorial  Association  found¬ 
ed  six  months  ago,  it  was  annoimoed 
by  Don  Elck,  manager-treasurer  of 
NAS,  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
NEA  Advisory  Council  meeting 
here  today.  More  than  200  NEIA  mem¬ 
bers  attended  the  week-end  confer¬ 
ence  devoted  to  wartime  publishing 
problems. 

NAS  advertising  accounts,  to  date, 
include  the  Conference  of  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Industries,  Land  OTakes 
Creameries,  Davis  Baking  Powder 
Company,  Fox  DeLuxe  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  Berlin  Glove  Company,  Beebe 
Laboratories,  Owen  Drug  Company, 
Mr.  Eck  reported.  He  also  announced 
that  NAS  has  held  a  conference  with 
leading  manufacturers  through  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers.  and  that  several  good-sized  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  are  now  being 
prepared  for  non-metropolitan  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies  in  an  effort  to  reach 
markets  of  less  than  25,000  popula¬ 
tion. 

Advertising  Prospects 

Richard  Stanton,  weekly  publisher 
and  member  of  Kenyon  &  EJckhardt 
Advertising  Agency,  gave  NEA  mem¬ 
bers  an  encouraging  picture  on  ad¬ 
vertising  prospects  for  small  dailies 
and  weeklies.  He  pointed  out  that 
these  newspapers  are  in  a  position  to 
serve  national  advertisers  now  con¬ 
fronted  with  possible  rationing  of 
space  in  larger  dailies. 

Gene  Alleman,  manager,  Michigan 
Press  Association,  who  is  a  director 
of  NAS,  outlined  reasons  why  state 
associations  were  supporting  the  pro¬ 
gram.  He  pointed  out  that  NAS  does 
not  conflict  with  the  advertising  in¬ 
terests  of  dailies,  since  the  weekly 
newspapers  represent  secondary  mar¬ 
kets.  and  any  schedules  going  to 
weeklies  automatically  assured  that 
daily  newspapers  would  receive  the 
same  advertising. 

“The  one  order — one  check  plan  is 
like  a  union  station  at  which  buyers 
of  advertising  space  can  have  their 
needs  filled  with  parity  of  trouble  and 
cost  in  competition  with  other  media, 
such  as  radio  and  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing.”  said  Mr.  Alleman. 

Joel  H.  Clark,  NAS  sales  represen¬ 
tative,  recited  case  histories  of  solici¬ 
tations  made  to  advertisers  and  the 
favorable  responses  received  in  many 
instances.  He  reviewed  the  competi¬ 
tive  factors  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
field,  whereby  advertising  space  in 
ready-print  pages  were  being  sold  at 
5  to  10  cents  an  inch  in  competition 
with  home-print  papers  at  from  35 
to  50  cents  an  inch.  “One  of  the 
curses  in  the  national  advertising 
field.’  said  Mr.  Clark,  “is  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  many  country  editors  to 
accept  and  print  free  publicity  from 
commercial  concerns.  One  advertis¬ 
er  told  me  that  as  long  as  he  could 
fet  advertising  free  through  publicity. 


he  didn’t  see  why  he  should  pay  for 
it  at  space  rates.” 

Raymond  B.  Howard,  London  (O.) 
Madison  Press,  president  of  NAS,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  session  devoted  to  that 
organization’s  activities.  Albert  S. 
Hardy,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  News,  NEIA 
president,  was  in  charge  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  sessions.  The  members  discussed 
the  Bankhead  Bill,  proposing  federal 
funds  for  government  paid  advertis¬ 
ing.  NEA  reaffirmed  its  position  in 
favor  of  government  advertising  in 
all  media  and  instructed  its  legsla- 
tive  committee  to  urge  revision  of  the 
Bankhead-Cannon  bills  along  those 
lines. 

Tom  Barnhart,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
presented  some  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  on  readership  survey  of  a  typical 
Minnesota  small-town  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  The  study  dealt  with  the 
survey  recently  made  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Minn.)  Advance-Press.  (See  E 
&  P  for  Oct.  9,  page  30).  Mr.  Barnhart 
pointed  out  that  interpretations  of 
weekly  newspaper  readership  studies 
can  only  be  accurately  made  after  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  such  stud¬ 
ies  have  been  conducted.  Such  studies, 
he  said,  should  be  made  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  and  on  a  comparable 
basis. 

The  NEA  Advisory  Council  meeting 
opened  on  Saturday  with  a  hard-hit¬ 
ting  luncheon  address  by  Eric  A. 
Johnston,  president  of  the  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Dedicated  to  pre¬ 
serving  the  American  way  of  life,  with 
free  enterprise  as  the  keystone,  Mr. 
Johnston’s  address  was  enthusiastically 
received  and  he  scored  time  and  again 
with  his  candid  answers  to  “$64  ques¬ 
tions”  from  the  floor. 

Commenting  on  the  war,  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  asserted  that  a  new  generation 
“is  finishing  a  job  that  we  failed  to 


Officers  end  directors  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Service,  affiliate  of  National  Editorial 
Association,  at  fall  meeting  of  NEA  Advisory  Council  in  Chicago,  I  to  r:  Edwin  F. 
Abels,  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Outlook,  vice-president;  C.  W.  Brown,  Oconomowoc  (Wis.) 
Enterprise,  secretary;  Raymond  B.  Howard,  London  (O.)  Madison  Press,  president; 
Ed  M.  Anderson,  Brevard  (N.  C.)  Transylvania  Timas,  director;  and  Don  Eel, 
managing  director. 


carry  through  after  the  last  World 
War.”  He  blamed  this  country’s  lack 
of  military  preparedness  as  one  of  the 
prime  factors  causing  the  present 
world-wide  conflagration.  “Never 
again  will  America  be  caught  with 
her  defenses  down,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Johnston  warned,  however,  that 
this  country  can  win  the  war  and  lose 
the  peace  to  follow  if  realistic  post¬ 
war  planning  gives  way  to  idealistic 
theories.  “We  ought  to  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  America  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  stake  in  maintaining  world 
order,”  he  said.  “That  is  our  minimum 
obligation.” 

He  pleaded,  however,  for  modera¬ 
tion  and  common  sense  for  American 
self-interest  in  any  post-war  coopera¬ 
tive  peace.  “It  is  possible  to  be  a 
good  neighbor  without  moving  into 
your  neighbor’s  house,”  he  asserted. 
In  commenting  on  his  recent  trips  to 
England  and  South  America,  Mr. 
Johnston  said  America  has  restored 
the  world’s  confidence  in  political 
democracy  and  in  free  economic  in¬ 
stitutions. 

“I  know  of  no  plan  for  the  world 
that  is  perfect — except  on  paper,”  he 
continued.  “My  travels  have  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  me  of  the  great 


complications  of  world-wide  prob¬ 
lems.  I  am  convince^  that  after  this 
war  we  are  still  going  to  be  living  in 
a  most  imperfect  world.” 

The  Sunday  morning  session  was 
devoted  primarily  to  legislative  mat¬ 
ters,  including  discussion  on  the 
Bankhead  Bill  to  provide  federal  funds 
for  wartime  advertising.  Douglas  Mc- 
Murtrie,  director  of  typography,  Lud¬ 
low  Typograph  Company,  reported  on 
the  Burch  Bill,  which  proposes  that 
all  government  bureaus  pay  regular 
postal  rates.  Mr.  McMurtrie  pointe-i 
ont  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
second-class  mailings,  if  such  added 
revenue  were  obtained  for  the  Post 
Office.  He  also  discussed  newsprint 
conservation  through  better  typog¬ 
raphy. 

Other  guest  speakers  included  Pal¬ 
mer  Hoyt,  director  of  the  Domestic 
Operations,  OWI,  who  discussed  the 
part  of  small  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
the  war  effort;  Mrs.  Vivien  Bennett, 
public  information  division,  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department,  on  suggestions 
being  made  to  industry  on  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  in  small  papers;  and 
E.  Marion  Johnson,  director  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  research.  Delta  Airlines,  on 
post-war  air  transport  business. 


Says  1,000-Line  Ads  on 
50 -Week  Basis  Necessary 

Herbert  Moloney  Tells  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  Advertisers  Should 
Be  Sold  Consistency  for  Post-War  Results 

schedules  they  will  be  making  a  nom¬ 
inal  investment  of  about  10  cents  per 
family  reached  per  year.  Big  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  today  are  investing 
15  cents  per  family  per  year  in  radio 
time,  he  stated.  “The  impact  of  50,000 
lines  of  advertising  in  a  newspaper 
over  a  period  of  one  year  is  bound 
to  bring  sales  results,”  said  Mr. 
Moloney. 

Newsprint  Problem 

Meanwhile,  however,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives  must  face  the  apparent  in¬ 
evitable — namely,  the  rationing  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  along  with  retail 
under  the  none  too  hopeful  newsprint 
situation  for  1944.  Those  in  attendance 
took  into  account  the  dwindling  sup- 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  10 — The  post-war 
goal  of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  is  to  con¬ 
vince  national  advertisers  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  accomplish  their  sales  objec¬ 
tives  they  must  make  adequate  use 
of  the  newspaper  medium  ffirough  a 
consistent  program  of  1.000-line  copy 
on  a  50-week  frequency  basis,  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Moloney,  Paul  Block  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  retiring  chairman  of  the  AANR 
Agency  Relations  Committee,  told 
association  members  here  today  at 
their  second  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Moloney,  who  is  vice-president 
of  AANR.  pointed  out  that  if  national 
advertisers  will  use  50,000  lines  of 
space  in  er.ch  newspaper  on  their 


ply  of  newsprint  and  its  possible  ef¬ 
fect  on  national  copy.  President  W 
T.  Cresmer,  Williams,  Lawrence  t 
Cresmer,  aptly  stated  the  problem  in 
his  opening  remarks  in  which  he  pre¬ 
dicted  that  1944  “may  be  crucial  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shortage  of  the  very  bread 
we  get  the  butter  for.” 

A  report  was  regd  concerning  the 
recommendations  of  the  Newspaper 
Committees  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  and  the  American) 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies! 
on  the  suggested  constructive  hand¬ 
ling  of  national  advertising  during  the 
newsprint  shortage.  (See  E.  &  P.  for| 
Oct.  9,  page  16). 

Ray  McKinney,  J.  P.  McKinney  i 
Sons,  retiring  president  of  AANF 
v/arned  special  representatives  t 
recommend  to  publishers  not  to  “bi  u  ' 
off”  national  advertising  in  any  ra 
tioning  program  that  may  bpc.m 
necessary.  He  argued  that  furthe 
efforts  should  be  made  to  condeiis 
editorial  matter  before  drastic  step, 
are  taken  to  ration  advertising  space  ‘ 
especially  national.  “Just  as  a  democ 
racy  cannot  survive  without  a  fr 
(Continue  on  page  56)  * 
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THE  CLEVELAND 

MARKET 


A  DOUBLE-RICH  market,  consisting: 
of  Greater  Cleveland  plus  the  adjacent 
*26-county  area,  all  bound  together  in¬ 
dustrially,  commercially  and  socially.  Be¬ 
cause  you  can  reach  and  sell  BOTH  parts 
of  this  rich  empire  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  because  this  2-in-l  mar¬ 
ket  is  experiencing  the  greatest  payroll 
and  employment  boom  in  its  history,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  spots  in  the  nation  in  which 
to  sell  merchandise.  From  every  stand¬ 
point  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  and  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  are  MUSTS  on 
vour  list. 


*  Akron.  Coiiton  am!  Youiif/stojcn  arc  not  inclndcii. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 
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Placet  for  Scrap 

THE  EYES  of  New  Jersey  were  on 

the  Nutley  (N.  J.)  High  School 
scrap  salvage  campaign  recently  when 
the  High  School  Victory  Corps,  xinder 
the  direction  of  Councillor  Herbert  J. 
Fritch,  and  Nutley  Salvage  Chairman 
Howard  Sargent,  took  the  afternoon 
off  from  high  school  duties  and  col¬ 
lected  15  tons  of  metal  before  night¬ 
fall.  At  the  pep  meeting  in  the  high 
school  auditoriiim,  a  brand-new  once- 
act  playlet  about  scrap,  entitled  “To¬ 
morrow,”  was  presented.  Hiis  play 
was  written  by  Lee  Murion  Rosseau, 
advertising  executive  of  Roy  Durstine, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

The  play,  which  may  become  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  state  and  the  na¬ 
tion  to  emphasize  the  further  need  of 
scrap  for  war,  deals  with  the  rumina¬ 
tions  of  a  wounded  battle  hero  about 
the  war  and  the  home  front.  Watch¬ 
ing  the  play,  with  a  keen  eye  toward 
local  community  production,  were 
various  newspaper  representatives  of 
New  Jersey  papers.  Also  attending 
the  premiere  showing  was  Joseph  T. 
Scarry,  Essex  County  salvage  chair¬ 
man  and  circulation  director  for  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  who  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  promoting  the  idea  of 
a  playlet  which  might  be  used  in 
scrap  pep  meetings  around  the  coun¬ 
try  when  community  drives  are 
launched. 

"Bums"  Party 

TWO  Memphis,  Tenn.,  newspapermen 

have  recently  been  honored  at  a 
new  kind  of  social  event — a  “Bums’ 
Party.”  When  Early  Maxwell,  for¬ 
mer  promotions  editor  of  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  now  an  Army 
staff  sergeant,  went  to  camp,  the 
Bums’  party  was  originated  and 
when  Maj.  Walter  Stewart,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  CA,  came  home 
on  leave  from  fighting  the  Japs,  the 
“Bums”  honored  him. 

Invitations  were  sent  out  to  friends 
of  the  honored  guests.  Each  “Bum” 
paid  enough  to  defray  expenses  of  re¬ 
freshments,  food,  floor  show,  etc.  A 
president  was  selected  and  presided. 
It  is  planned  to  repeat  the  “Bums’ 
Party”  for  other  Memphis  newspaper¬ 
men  who  are  paid  tribute  for  service 
with  Uncle  Sam. 

Money  lor  Cards 

THE  Detroit  Free  Press  has  launched 

a  Cards  for  Fighters  Fund,  accept¬ 
ing  donations  of  30  cents  to  buy  cards 
for  our  fighting  men.  The  American 
Legion’s  40  and  8  is  co-sponsor  of  the 
drive,  which  in  its  first  week  has  pur¬ 
chased  more  than  10,000  decks.  War 
workers  are  giving  special  support  by 
taking  up  collections  in  the  plants. 

Form  Feature 

EFFECTIVE  with  the  issue  of  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  11,  the  Winston-Solem  (N. 
C.)  Journal  started  a  new  Farm  Page 
feature  devoted  to  a  discussion  from 
week  to  week  of  farm  problems,  news 
and  views  of  the  farmers’  own  choos¬ 
ing. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  discuss 
things  in  this  Monday  morning  col¬ 
umn  of  timely  interest  to  farmers  and 
their  families.  Farmers  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  send  in  questions  on  farm 
matters  that  concern  them  and  an 
earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  find  and 
public  a  solution. 

Harvey  Dinkins,  associate  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal,  will  edit  the  Farm 
Page,  induding  this  new  Farm  Forum. 
Dinkins  proposes  to  thresh  out  with 
experienced  farmers  such  subjects  as 
are  brought  up  for  discussion  and 
give  the  results  in  the  Monday  morn¬ 


ing  Farm  Page  from  week  to  week. 
He  also  will  confer  with  county  farm 
agents. 

USES  FLAG  IN  COLOR 

In  celebration  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  the  Miles  City  (Mont.) 
Star  printed  the  American  flag  in 
color  on  the  front  page  of  its  Oct  1 
issue. 

THE  FOLLOWING  communication 

from  a  country  correspondent  to 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  demonstrates 
perfectly  the  unworldliness  of  some 
of  those  much-written-about  re¬ 
porters: 

"I  have  13  chapters  on  hand  of  My 
Friend  Flicka  by  Mary  O’Hara  from 
my  copy  each  week  of  The  Montfort 
Mail — which  I  write  for  and  I  won¬ 
dered  if  any  other  paper  could  use 
the  story.  Now  that  the  Picture 
shows  aroimd  are  showing  that  Pic¬ 
ture  the  story  would  be  much  more 
interesting.  I  don’t  want  to  do  any¬ 
thing  wrong  to  harm  any  one — so  if 
its  O.  K.  and  you  care  to  use  the 
'story  I  will  send  it  to  you.  If  so 
would  there  be  any  pay  in  it  for  me 
or  any  one  else?” 

■ 

“REMARKABLY  Little  Disagreement 

in  Speeches  Given  at  Protestant 
Teachers  Convention;  All  Favor 
Higher  Salaries,”  says  a  Montreal 
Gazette  heading. 

Well,  what’s  strange  about  that! 

■ 

THE  present-day  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  was  well  demonstrated  when 
recently  a  Marietta  (Ohio)  Times  boy 
was  crying  “Extra!”  A  business  man 
pointed  his  finger  at  the  boy  and  said 
“Extra  What?”  Promptly  the  newsie 
replied:  “Extra  Thin!” 

■ 

WHEN  A  Polish  church  in  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.,  was  rededicated  re¬ 
cently,  and  a  new  parsonage  opened,  it 
was  an  event  that  meant  much  to  the 
parishoners.  Among  the  pictures 
taken  by  the  New  London  Day  pho¬ 
tographer  was  one  about  which  the 
clerics  were  particularly  concerned — 
a  group  of  four  priests,  taking  part, 
and  the  visting  auxiliary  bishop.  To 
safeguard  himself,  the  photographer 
took  two  shots.  But  in  developing  the 
negatives,  with  but  a  short  time  to  get 
a  cut  out  for  use  that  day,  he  was 
horrified  to  note  that  he  evidently 
had  gotten  hold  of  two  defective  films. 
One  had  small  light  spots,  or  holes 
in  the  emulsion,  all  over  it.  The  other 
had  a  good  sized  light  spot  over  the 
bishop’s  left  eye  and  part  of  his  cheek. 
No  one  in  the  plant  had  sufficient  skill 
to  do  the  delicate  retouching  needed 
and  there  was  no  time  to  seek  out¬ 
side  assistance.  The  light  spot  printed 
black,  giving  the  bishop  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  a  beautiful  shiner. 

As  a  desperate  expedient  the  film 
was  turned  over  in  the  enlarger,  with 
exactly  the  same  extension  to  produce 
a  print  of  the  same  size,  and  a  re¬ 
verse  print  obtained,  transferring  the 
shiner  to  the  other  eye,  and  taking 
care  to  get  the  print  of  the  same  tones 
as  the  original.  Then  the  good  right 
eye  (now  transferred  in  the  reverse 
print  to  the  left)  was  carefully  cut  out 
and  applied  to  the  original  print,  con¬ 
cealing  the  shiner  and  giving  the 
bishop  the  eye  he  needed.  The  screen 
to  the  engraving  process  so  broke  up 
the  faint  lines  of  the  pasted-on  eye 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  that  any 
substitution  had  been  made,  in  the 
finished  result.  It  was  the  first  and 
only  time  that  the  Day  ever  ran  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  bishop  who  had  two  right 
eyes,  instead  of  a  right  and  a  left. 


Pulitzer  Fined  $500 
On  Duck  Charges 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  8 — Joseph  Pulitzer, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  pleaded  guilty  in  U.  S.  District 
Court  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  today  to  a 
charge  of  shipping  more  than  the  legal 
limit  of  ducks  out  of  the  State  and  was 
fined  $500.  Two  other  charges  of 
possessing  more  th  m  the  legal  limit 
of  ducks  were  dismis.'.ed. 

Pulitzer  had  previously  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  all  three  charges  but  the  plea 
on  the  shipment  charge  was  changed. 
Piilitzer,  in  commenting  on  the  indict¬ 
ment  which  charged  that  he  shipped 
30  more  than  the  legal  limit  of  ducks 
from  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  last  Dec.  21,  said: 

“The  action  in  court  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  The  fact  is  that  I  shipped  out  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  20  ducks  during 
the  week  in  which  I  left  Arkansas  for 
St.  Louis,  carrying  an  additional  10 
ducks.  Mrs.  Pulitzer  similarly  shipped 
20  ducks  during  the  same  week  and 
when  acompanying  me  home  also  car¬ 
ried  10  ducks.  In  so  doing  I  believed 
we  were  within  our  rights.” 

_ ■ 

Examine  FDR  Request 
For  OWI  Funds 

Washington,  Oct.  11  —  President 
Roosevelt’s  request  for  an  additional 
$5,000,000  for  overseas  work  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  is  being 
examined  in  the  light  of  reports  being 
submitted  by  five  Senators  who  have 
returned  from  a  world  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  the  results  thus  far  have  not 
been  flattering  to  the  Elmer  Davis 
organization. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  described  some  of  the 
OWI  overseas  propaganda  as  childish. 
Lodge  is  a  former  newspaperman. 


Senator  Brewster  of  Maine,  told  of  a 
project  in  India  to  teach  the  natives 
how  Americans  live,  work,  and  eat 
Mr.  Davis  wasn’t  quite  clear  what  the 
purpose  was,  the  Senator  reported. 

When  the  wings  of  OWI  were 
clipped  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  later  by  Congress,  last 
summer,  criticism  was  levelled  prin¬ 
cipally  against  domestic  activities  of 
the  agency,  rather  than  the  overseas 
work.  It  was  suggested  then  that  the  ^ 
sharply  cut  fund  might  be  replenished  : 
upon  later  application,  provided  the  - 
petition  earmarked  the  money  for 
overseas  use. 

■ 

Contempt  Action 
Against  Sports  Editor 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  12 — Word  fronij 
Jack  Troy,  sports  editor  of  the  Atlanto: 
Coristitution,  and  his  arrival  at  hisj 
office  from  New  York,  where  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  World  Series,  were  awaited 
here  today  as  progress  of  a  contennpt 
of  court  case  was  held  in  abeyance, 
following  the  announcement  last  Fri-' 
day  that  Judge  Mel  Price  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Superior  Court  in  Ludowid 
said  he  had  ordered  Troy  to  pay  i 
fine  of  $200  or  serve  20  days  in  jail 
for  contempt  of  court.  Price  has  di¬ 
rected  the  McIntosh  County  sheriff  to 
arrest  Troy. 

Price  said  in  an  AP  story  that  Troy 
had  been  cited  to  appear  in  court  in 
Darien  last  Friday,  to  answer  the 
contempt  charge  and  that  Troy  had 
failed  to  respond.  'The  charges  grew 
out  of  a  statement  in  Troy’s  columii 
on  Sept.  20  in  connection  with  a  case 
pending  in  McIntosh  County.  The 
McIntosh  case  involved  court  action 
against  the  state  game  and  fish  com¬ 
mission  by  fishermen  seeking  to  ro 
strain  use  of  certain  regulations. 


ANNE  CABOT'S  ALBUM 

of  Needlework  Patterns 


Biggest  reader-buy  in  any  newspaper  this  year! 

7  FREE  Patterns  .  . 

25  CHRISTMAS  Suggestions  .  . 

ACCESSORIES  and  KNIT-KNACKS 
that  can’t  be  bought. 

With  29  million  women  sewing-their-own  at 
home  this  winter,  you  can  render  invaluable  serv¬ 
ice  by  making  this  feature  available  in  your  paper. 

Write  or  wire  for  NEA  Pattern 
Service  Rates  .  .  1200  W.  Third  St. 

Cleveland,  13,  Ohio 

.NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. _ 


This  is  so  good  we  W  like 

YOU  to  read  it, , , 


and 
may  we 

add  .  .  . 


There’s  a  saying  among 
advertisers  you  probably 
learned  early  in  the 
game.  It  goes  like  this: 

Classified  advertising 
results  are  one  of  the 
best  tests  ot  a  news¬ 
paper’s  putting  power 
— for  all  kinds  of 
advertising 

That  has  been  true  for 
years  .  .  it’s  just  as 

true  today. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

NEW  YORK  (17):  Don  A.  Carroll,  1 10  E.  42iid  St,  ASlilaiMl  4-8S90 
CHICAGO  (ID:  J.  E.  Lott,  Trikiina  Towar,  SUparior  4610 
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Ready  to  fly  from  Miami,  these  13  U.  S.  newsmen  will  make  a  four-weeks'  tour  of  rubber  producing  area  in  the  Caribbean 
and  South  America.  Front  row  (left  to  right):  Luther  A.  Huston,  N.  Y.  Timas;  Vaughn  Bryant,  AP;  Eugene  F.  Sherman,  Los 
Angelas  Timas;  Forrest  Seymour,  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune;  S.  Burton  Heath,  NEA;  James  A.  Lae,  Associated  Business  Pa¬ 
pers;  Marquis  Childs,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Roland  H.  Sharp,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Rear  row  (left  to  right):  C. 
J,  Grethan,  R.  D.  C.  representative;  Russ  Symontowne,  New  Y  ork  Daily  News;  William  H.  Lander,  U.P.;  Maj.  H.  B.  Gotaas, 
representative  coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs;  Robert  O.  Case,  assistant  to  president,  R.  D.  C.;  Nat  Caldwell,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun;  Charles  A.  Miller,  Knight  Newspapers;  Frank  Kelley,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Samuel  Slotky,  R.  D.  C.  Publicity. 


pliance  by  all  newspapers  with  all 
directives  of  the  WPB  having  to  do 
with  newsprint. 

“Fourth;  We  aggresively  recom¬ 
mend  substitution  for  Rule  L-240  of 
the  principles  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  regulations  of  1918  as  applied 
to  publishers  limiting  their  use  of 
newsprint.” 


that  the  operation  of  Rule  L-240  as 
amended,  is  creating  insolvable  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  so-called  smaller  news¬ 
papers  of  Pennsylvania  and,  if  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  of  all  the  United 
States.” 

The  recommendations  follow: 

“First:  That  no  extra  qtuota  news¬ 
print  be  granted  to  any  newspaper 
until  it  has  eliminated  all  returns. 

“Second:  That  no  extra  quota 
newsprint  be  granted  to  any  news¬ 
paper  until  it  has  reduced  its  in¬ 
ventory  to  40  days’  supply. 

“Third:  That  some  means  or  power 
be  found  to  obtain  more  effective  com- 


13  Newsmen  to 
See  Development 
Of  Rubber  in  S.  A. 


Thirteen  top-ranking  newsmen  left 
Miami  last  week  for  South  America  to 
see  at  first  hand  what  progress  the 
government’s  Rubber  Development 
Corp.  is  making  in  natural  rubber. 
The  tour  will  take  the  newsmen  to 
Haiti,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Brazil 
and  Bolivia. 

Most  of  their  stops  will  be  at  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  which  will  be  used  merely 
as  jumping-oiT  places  for  trips  into 
the  rugged  interior.  The  journey  is 
expected  to  take  a  full  month.  A 
Rubber  Development  Corp.  Sikorsky 
clipper  ship  will  carry  the  party. 

Those  making  the  trip  were:  Mar¬ 
quis  Childs,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
Vaughn  Bryant,  Associated  Press; 
William  H.  Lander,  United  Press; 
James  A.  Lee,  Associated  Business 
Papers;  Charles  A.  Miller,  Knight 
Newspapers;;  Roland  H.  Sharp.  Chris- 
tion  Science  Monitor;  Luther  A.  Hus¬ 
ton,  New  York  Times;  Frank  Kelley, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Nat  Cald¬ 
well,  Chicago  Sun;  Forrest  Seymour, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
Pulitzer  editorial  prize  winner,  1943; 
Eugene  F.  Sherman,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  S.  Burton  Heath,  NEA-Scripps 
Howard;  Russ  Symontowne,  New  York 
Daily  News;  Major  H.  B.  Gotaas,  with 
the  office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs;  Robert  O.  Case, 
assistant  to  Douglas  Allen,  president 
of  the  Rubber  Development  Corp., 
and  Samuel  Slotky,  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  of  the  Rubber  Development 
Corp. 

PNPA  Asks  End  of 
"Returns"  for  Appeals 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  11— A  commit¬ 
tee  of  publishers  named  at  a  group 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  recently 
has  asked  the  WPB  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division  to  change  the  news¬ 
print  curtailment  orders  in  the  hopes 
of  bringing  about  a  greater  conserva¬ 
tion  of  newsprint.  The  letter  was 
signed  by  John  £.  Person,  Williams¬ 
port  Sun  and  Gazette-Bulletin;  Col. 
J.  Hale  Steinman,  Lancaster  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  William  D.  Mansfield,  Mc¬ 
Keesport  DeMy  News. 

The  letter  expresses  “the  grave  fear 


L.  C.  Cole — Advertising,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 


For  New  York  POST  readers,  the  incisive 
scalpel  work  of  Johannes  Steel,  noted  \ 
writer— lecturer— commentator,  is  a -con¬ 
stant  delight.  He  knows  Europe,  Asia  and 
South  America  first  hand. 


Furnishing  readers  with 
first-hand  interpretations 
upon  which  they  can  found 
sound  opinions  is  basic  with  a  great  literal  news¬ 
paper  lilie  the  New  York  POST.  It  breeds  reader 
loyalty— to  every  line — to  every  page — ^to  every 
issue. 

I — 


ffttiwar/ 


TWt  ley«Ry  of  roadoit  rofloch  itiolf  in 
on  intonMi  loyalty  to  tho  Now  York 

POST's  odvortisors.  So#  tho  POST's  growth  in  doportmont  stero  and  ratail  advar- 
tising  iit  your  Madia  Rocords  for  PROOF  that  advartisars  aro  gatting  RESULTS. 


Got  this  raadar  loyalty  working^for  your  products. 
CASH-REGISTER  results  for  tha  asking.  Write 
wire,  or  'phono: 

Id  KeRRolly,  NetleRel  Adverffsleg  Meeager 
We  Imploy  Ne  Netfeeel  Represeetetlve 
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He  listens  to  a  world  at  war. 


P.S>  The  Sun  is  rightly  proud  of  its  own 
cable  staff,  headed  by  Ernest  Von  Hartz. 


And  he  hears  eruptions  from  all  over  the  globe 
. . .  the  Pacific,  the  Orient, 

Africa,  Russia,  the  Balkans, 

England,  South  America. 

The  communiques  come  thick  and  fast . . . 

SO  do  the  claims  and  counterclaims. 

So  he,  above  all  men,  must  keep  his  head  . . . 
for  it’s  his  job  to  delineate 
and  interpret ...  to  give  the  right  values 
to  the  news  of  the  day. 

He  has  a  clairvoyant  feeling  for  the  true 
and  the  phoney;  for  the  dispatch 
that  clears  up  allied  policy  or  the  one  that 
conceals  enemy  propaganda. 

Because  of  censorship  and  the  self-imposed 
patriotic  duty  of  keeping  valuable 
information  from  the  enemy,  he  works  with 
handcuffs  and  blinders  . . . 

Withal  readers  get  a  clear,  graphic, 
and  sometimes  terrifying  picture 
of  the  world  at  war. 

He  reads  maps  the  way  a  layman  reads  leners. 

Many  a  time,  in  the  past  four  years, 

he  has  worked  clear  around  the  clock  to  keep 

abreast  of  the  cables’  throbbing  activity. 

His  ever  present  fear  is  that  he  may  be 
asleep  in  his  bed  when  there  breaks  the 
biggest  story  in  creation— the  coming  of 

PEACE. 

The  Sun  salutes  the  Cable  Editors 
of  the  nation’s  great  papers.  They  are 
modest  men  who  seek  no  spotlight. 

But  they  are  doing  a  monumental  job. 


the 


CHICAGOS^ 


-the  Cable  Editor 


Buy  United  States  War  Bonds 


CHICAGO’S  MORNING  TRUTHpop«r 
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Sally  Pepper 
Heads  PM 
Photo  Dept. 

By  JACK  PRICE 

Newspaper  cameramen  in  large  and 
small  cities  throughout  the  country 
have  now  become  accustomed  to  see¬ 
ing  young  ladies  operating  cameras 
on  news  stories.  ITie  fact  diat  these 
women  have  become  aUif  photog¬ 
raphers  on  many  dailies  no  longer 
disturbs  them,  though  it  did  cause 
some  feeling  years  ago.  Today,  even 
the  most  rugged  individualist  in  the 
profession  no  longer  views  the  young 
camera  girl  with  misgiving  so  long 
as  the  editor  remains  “one  of  the 
boys.” 

Last  week,  PM  made  history  in  the 
newspaper  photographic  history  in 
New  York  when  it  appointed  Miss 
Sally  Pepper  as  manager  of  the  en¬ 
tire  photographic  department  and 
photo  assignment  editor.  This  is  the 
first  time,  to  our  knowledge,  that  a 
woman  has  held  such  a  position  on 
a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper.  Nat¬ 
urally,  her  duties  will  be  to  direct 
the  operations  of  the  cameramen  and 
to  supervise  the  production. 

Hod  Owa  Pictare  Ageacy 

Miss  Pepper  may  be  unknown  to 
the  profession  but  she  has  a  sound 
background  in  photography.  In  1935, 
Miss  Pepper  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  where  she 
majored  in  English.  Her  contact  with 
news  picture  work  began  when  she 
opened  her  own  picture  agency  in 
Philadelphia,  directly  after  gradua¬ 
tion  Her  first  client  was  Pageant 
magazine  in  Philadelphia,  and  her 
first  major  assignment  was  a  nation¬ 
al  coverage  obtaining  features  for  this 
publication. 

Her  next  step  in  pictorial  journal¬ 
ism  was  made  when  she  became  photo 
editor  of  the  magazine  Friday  which 
was  followed  later  when  she  was  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor  of  Minicam 
magazine,  a  photographic  publication. 
In  January,  1941,  Miss  Pepper  joined 
the  staff  of  PM  as  research  editor  for 
the  Sunday  department.  In  this  ca¬ 
pacity  she  learned  much  more  about 
news  photographs  and  news  photog¬ 
raphers. 

Her  appointment  last  week,  to  the 
photo  desk,  surprised  many  of  the  old 
timers  but  since  she  knows  the  men 
on  the  staff  of  PM  Miss  Pepper  ex¬ 
pects  no  problem  to  arise.  When 
asked  if  ^e  expects  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  methods  of  general 
coverage.  Miss  Pepper  said  that  her 
plans  did  not  include  any  drastic 
changes.  She  claimed  that  while 
there  is  room  for  some  improvement 
nothing  much  could  be  accomplished 
while  the  materials  shortage  is  still 
acute. 

ProdactioK  ExperiMee 

Her  acquaintance  with  production 
work  is  founded  upon  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  Her  photographic  career  began 
when  she  was  in  her  teens  due  to  the 
fact  that  her  father  was  one  of  the 
best  known  international  amateur 
experts  whose  prints  have  hung  in 
the  famed  salons  of  the  world.  Her 
technical  knowledge  of  photography 
woukl  surprise  many  of  the  veterans 
and  the  way  she  can  swing  a  Speed 
Graphic  is  a  oeutian  to  the  jay-birds. 

The  precedent  established  by  PM 
in  appointing  a  woman  to  manage  a 
newspaper  photo  department,  will  be 
watched  with  interest  becaiise  it  is 
well  known  that  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  are  a  strange  clan  and  have 
a  language  aH  their  own.  Miss  Pep¬ 
per  is  undertaking  a  man’s  size  job, 
and  we  wish  her  the  best  of  luck. 


Montrose  to  Italy 

SHERMAN  MONTROSE,  Acme  ace 

photographer  and  pix  editor,  has 
embarked  upon  a  new  mission  that 
will  offer  opportunities  for  both 
phases  of  his  experience.  He  left 
recently  for  the  Italian  and  African 
war  theatre  where  he  will  assume 
the  duties  of  managing  picture  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Still  Picture  Pool  opera¬ 
tions.  This  assignment  enables  him 
to  carry  on  the  work  started  by  Donn 
Sutton,  editor  of  NEIA,  who  returned 
from  that  war  sector  after  setting  up 
the  organization. 

Montrose  is  a  veteran  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  in  this  war.  He  has  covered  the 
Guadalcanal  invasion  by  American 
Forces,  and  the  capture  of  Attu.  In 
that  event  he  injured  his  leg  and  was 
hospitalized  for  a  month  in  San 
Francisco.  Although  he  was  once 
stricken  with  malaria  he  has  not  been 
bothered  with  any  recurrence  of  the 
disease. 

Montrose  is  considered  one  of  the 
outstanding  war  photographers  and 
his  work  has  been  highly  praised. 
Although  his  new  duties  as  editor 
will  keep  him  busy  in  administra¬ 
tive  work  he  will  also  cover  assign¬ 
ments  himself  and  act  as  relief  man 
for  those  cameramen  who  are  called 
away  or  are  incapacitated. 

Monty  will  not  be  a  stranger  in  his 
new  field  of  operations.  He  will  find 
many  friends  among  the  Army  pho¬ 
tographers  whom  he  advised  on  pho¬ 
tography  in  war,  when  he  lectured 
at  the  Signal  Corps  Photographic 
School  at  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  As  a 
former  picture  editor  of  NEA  and 
Acme,  working  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bureau,  he  will  be  a  valuable  man  in 
helping  to  obtain  the  type  of  material 
that  is  needed  and,  in  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  the  Pool  photographers. 

Grass  Sldrt  Photo 

THE  PICTURE  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 

which  shows  her  wearing  the  native 
grass  skirt  and  published  in  many 
newspapers  here,  was  a  copy  of  a 
newspaper  clip  taken  from  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  paper.  The  copy  was  obtained 
by  the  Still  Picture  Pool  from  a  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper. 

Inasmuch  as  the  picture  was  not 
passed  by  the  censors,  the  Pool  mem¬ 
bers  conferred  and  decided  that  the 
photo  contained  no  military  informa¬ 
tion  and  since  it  was  already  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  newspaper  of  an  Allied 
nation,  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  its  use  in  this  country. 

We  were  informed  that  had  the 
newspaper  clipping  been  sent  first  to 
die  censors,  an  unnecessary  delay 
would  have  been  incurred  and  the 
ultimate  results  of  the  censors  may 
have  prevented  its  use  since  the  Army 
ofiicial  photographs  have  not  as  yet 
been  released. 

Gifts  to  Service  Men 

YULE  GIFTS  to  every  member  in  the 

armed  services,  whether  in  camps 
at  home  or  in  service  overseas,  are 
being  sent  out  by  members  of  the 
Press  Photographers  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  it  was  announced  this 
week  in  Philadelphia  by  William 
Connor,  of  the  Inquirer,  president  of 
the  association.  Overseas  gifts  went 
off  this  week  to  comply  with  Uncle 
Sam’s  Oct.  15  deadline. 

The  remembrance  of  their  former 
associates  at  the  Christmas  season 
climaxes  a  unique  campaign  by  which 
the  Quaker  City  camera  boys  have 
kept  in  touch  with  their  fellows  ever 
since  induction.  There  are  22  former 
Philadelphia  newspaper  photograph¬ 
ers  now  in  the  various  branches  of 
military  service.  Once  a  month,  every 
service  man  gets  a  letter  from  the 
bunch  at  home.  These  letters  take 
the  form  of  “round  robins.” 


War  Results  in 
Drastic  Changes 
In  Buying  Habits 

Memphis.  Cincinnati 
Grocery  Inventories  Show 
Public  Is  Buying  Small  Sizes 

By  MARY  E.  LASHER 

The  manner  in  which  the  war  has 
affected  food  buying  habits  is  clearly 
reflected  in  grocery  inventories  made 
by  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar,  according  to  material  gath¬ 
ered  by  their  promotion  managers, 
Harold  Riesz  and  Pierre  Martineau, 
respectively.  In  previous  years  it  was 
customary  for  a  large  percentage  of 
Cincinnati  and  Memphis  housewives 
to  buy  large,  economy  sizes  of  flour, 
soap  flakes,  etc.,  but  in  the  recent 
war  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
switi^  to  small  size  packages. 

This  change  can  be  attributed  large¬ 
ly  tow  housing  shortages,  gasoline  and 
delivery  restrictions,  and  the  imper¬ 
manence  of  many  homes.  For  example 
in  Memphis  today  it  is  not  exceptional 
to  find  three  couples  occupying  a 
three-room  apartment  together  and 
persons  buying  houses  out  of  despera¬ 
tion  only  to  discover  that  they  al¬ 
ready  have  tenants  occupying  part  of 
their  new  home  and  even  sharing  their 
bathroom.  It  is  obvious  that  this  sort 
of  living  makes  storage  space  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent  and  therefore 
large-size  food  products  out  of  the 
question. 

Cinclsaati  Sarvey 

In  addition,  in  Memphis,  with  the 
exception  of  three  high  quality  stores, 
all  the  city’s  grocery  stores  have  elim¬ 
inated  deliveries,  and  the  average 
woman,  who  today  must  do  her  own 
shopping  and  housekeeping,  is  not 
willing  or  able  to  lug  25-pound  sacks 
of  flour  any  distance. 

The  Cincinnati  survey  shows  how 
marked  the  change  over  has  been  in 
that  city.  In  1938  the  12V4-pound  size 
of  all-purpose  flour  accounted  for 
43.2%  of  all  purchases,  the  five-pound 
size  for  30.7%,  and  the  24Vi-pound  size 
for  24.4%.  In  the  past  four  months, 
however,  the  five-pound  size  has  con¬ 
sistently  been  better  than  60%  of  all 
packages  sold.  Another  war  casualty 
in  this  mid-western  city  is  the  giant 
size  of  soap  flakes.  The  survey  in  July, 
1943,  shows  that  stores  had  on  hand 
only  16  units  of  69-ounce  Oxydol,  for 
example,  whereas  in  October,  1942, 
they  carried  144  units. 

Tke  War  Again 

Aside  from  the  effect  of  war  on  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  these  s\irveys  show  the 
difference  of  eating  habits  from  one 
section  of  the  country  to  another. 
Home  baked  biscuits  are  southern 
favorites,  so  baking  powder  and  all¬ 
purpose  flour  have  resultant  hi^ 
sales;  the  10-cent  size  of  mayonnaise, 
rarely  foimd  in  the  New  York  market, 
is  the  biggest  seller  in  Memphis  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  (42%  of  the  total) 
Negro  population.  TTiis  preference  for 
low-priced  items  has  made  Humko 
the  best-selling  vegetable  shortening, 
whereas  elsewhere  Crisco  and  Spry 
dominate. 

But  even  here  the  war  enters  the 
picture,  for  while  before  the  war 
Negroes  could  not  be  interested  in 
economy  size  foods,  today,  fearing  pos¬ 
sible  shortages,  they  will  buy  anything 
regardless  of  personal  preference. 

Different  eating  habits,  and  differ¬ 
ent  living  conditions  between  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  another, 
whether  in  peacetime  or  war,  will  in¬ 
variably  figure  in  purchasing  habits 
and  therefore  will  affect  appreciably 


merchandising  and  advertising.  Con¬ 
sequently,  newspapers  throu^  prod¬ 
uct  surveys  can  render  their  adver¬ 
tisers  a  service  by  helping  them  to 
localize  successfully  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising,  and  thereby  lower 
their  costs  and  increase  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  their  advertising. 

■ 

WMC  Six-Day  Week 
Order  Is  Studied 

WASHmcTON,  Oct.  14— A  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  order  to  Washing¬ 
ton’s  four  newspapers  to  establish  the  , 
six-day  work  week  is  under  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  Washington  Publishers' 
Association  to  determine  its  full  scope 
and  decide  whether  appeal  shall  be 
taken  to  the  WMC  regional  office. 

The  order  was  issued  by  Fred  Hetzel, 
WMC  area  director  for  Washington. 
Special  circumstances  in  each  newspa¬ 
per  were  considered  and  exemptions 
made.  Photo-engraving  shops  were 
exempted;  stereotypers,  pressmen  and 
mailers,  generally,  were  not  covered 
for  the  reason  that  most  men  in  those 
categories  fill  two  or  more  newspaper 
jobs.  Because  WMC  orders  cannot 
alter  the  terms  of  existing  work  con¬ 
tracts,  overtime  pay  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  generally,  for  hours  in  excess 
of  35  worked  by  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  and  for  hours  in  excess  of , 
40  worked  by  editorial  employes. 

A  hearing  had  been  conducted  by 
the  WMC  labor-management  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  date  for  the  longer  work¬ 
week  was  tentatively  set  at  Aug.  1. 
The  publishers  filed  objections  July 
26.  The  effective  date  has  been  fixed, 
generally  at  Nov.  1  for  the  non-me¬ 
chanical  departments  and  Nov.  14  for 
the  mechanical  departments. 

■ 

Doyle  Buckles  Heads  ' 
Assoc.  Managers 

Chicago,  Oct.  11 — Members  of  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  after 
cancelling  their  scheduled  anmul 
meeting,  met  here  in  connection-  with 
the  National  Editorial  Association  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  and  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Doyle  Buckles,  Alabama  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  was  chosen  president;  Ralph 
Keller,  Minnesota  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  vice-president,  and  Miss  Nancy 
Mahood,  Nebraska  Press  Association,  - 
secretary-treasurer.  Fred  Keimedy, 
Washington  Press  Association;  and  I 
Howard  Rusco,  Kansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  were  elected  directors. 

Mr.  Keller  was  named  chairman  of 
National  Newspaper  Week  committee 
for  1944  and  Carl  Zilke,  Wisconsn 
Press  Association,  was  chosen  chair-, 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service  Bureau. 

I 

i|; 

FIRST 

IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

IN  THE  HOME  | 

During  the  first  eight  months  of 
1943,  The  Sun  published  294,000 
more  lines  of  Total  Advertising  than 
the  next  highest  New  York  evening, 
home-going  newspaper. 

The  Sun  is  in  its  19th  consecutive 
year  of  evening-newspaper  leadership 
I  in  Total  Advertising. 
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Newsprint  Rationing . . . 

it  takes  more  than  a  pair  of  shears 


As  you  know  The  Detroit  News  along  with 
other  metropolitan  newspapers,  is  facing  a  drastic 
newsprint  shortage.  Equitable  rationing  requires 
much  more  than  a  pair  of  shears.  The  News 
must  meet  the  demands  of  the  War  Production 
Board  and  still  give  nearly  half  a  million  sub¬ 
scribers  the  kind  of  newspaper  they  have  grown 
to  expect — the  kind  of  newspaper  that  63%  of 
the  homes  in  Detroit  rely  on  for  war  information 
and  help  in  their  daily  lives.  That  is  the  problem 
The  News  has  had  to  face;  you  probably  have 
had  similar  problems  in  your  business. 

To  live  within  our  newsprint  quota,  scores  of 
paper  conservation  suggestions  were  adopted. 
Still  advertising  space  requests  were  far  in  excess 
of  available  newsprint.  The  rationing  measures 
adopted  were,  therefore,  carefully  devised  to 
eliminate  nothing  that  would  make  this  news¬ 
paper  less  helpful  to  the  community  and  to  give 
the  advertiser  adequate  representation  in  the 
city  which  is  Democracy’s  greatest  arsenal,  al¬ 
though  not  always  in  the  space  desired. 


The  gracious  and  willing  co-operation  of  our 
advertisers  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction.  The 
News  takes  this  means  to  express  its  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Occasionally  a  service  man  on  furlough 
from  the  front  has  charged  that  the  home  folks 
were  too  grossly  concerned  with  their  daily 
affairs  to  be  aware  of  the  demands  of  the  war 
effort.  The  Detroit  News  has  not  found  it  so. 

The  universal  willingness  of  advertisers  to  give 
up  product  or  institutional  advertising  space, 
rightfully  theirs,  so  that  the  War  Bond  Message 
of  a  competitor  might  appear  or  to  trim  schedules 
made  months  before  to  enable  The  News  to  meet 
the  space  requirements  of  a  patriotic  campaign 
are  examples  of  the  real  American  spirit. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  carries  on  despite  the 
strain  of  worrying  over  sons  at  the  front  and 
despite  the  many  hardships  involved  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  maintain  a  going  concern — so  that  when 
|3eace  comes  the  boys  may  hav'^e  intact  the  kind 
of  country  and  the  kind  of  job  to  which  they 
wish  to  return. 


During  August  and  September  The  Detroit  Netvs  Omitted 
700,000  Lines  of  Advertising  As  a  Result  of  Its  Rationing  Measures 
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WMC  Cracks  Down  on 
Stabilization  Violators 


By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

MRS.  ANNA  M.  ROSENBERG,  Re¬ 
gional  Director  of  the  WMC  for 
New  York,  approved  a  new  regulation 
for  the  hiring  and  transfer  of  work¬ 
ers  in  the  New  York  City  area  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  15. 

Acting  Director  in  the  New  York 
City  area  for  the  WMC,  Stephen 
Sheridan,  announced  that  the  plan 
will  apply  to  all  five  boroughs  of 
New  York  City,  Rockland,  Westches¬ 
ter  County  and  Long  Island.  The 
plan  was  drafted  by  the  labor-man¬ 
agement  committee  of  the  WMC  in 
this  area  and  is  in  order  with  a  di¬ 
rective  issued  by  Chairman  Paul  V. 
McNutt  for  the  establishment  of  na¬ 
tionwide  employment  stabilization 
programs. 

Acting  Director  Sheridan  will  meet 
with  the  classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  the  newspapers  in  this  area, 
before  the  inception  of  the  program, 
to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  utilization  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  WMC  aims. 

The  program  introduced  three  prin¬ 
cipal  changes  in  existing  regulations: 

1 —  The  “penalty  period”  during 
which  workers  who  quit  jobs  in  es¬ 
sential  industries  without  securing 
statements  of  availability  cannot  be 
hired  by  new  employers,  is  increased 
from  30  to  60  days. 

2—  Employers  in  essential  industries 
no  longer  have  the  right  to  issue 
statements  of  availability  to  workers. 
This  right  is  now  exclusively  reserved 
to  the  WMC. 

3 —  Employers  are  prohibited  from 
hiring  persons  engaged  in  149  critical 
occupations  except  through  the  WMC. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  News, 
Sheridan  stated  that  the  government 
will  use  every  power,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  to  enforce  strict  adherence 
to  the  new  rules.  Employers  as  well 
as  employes  who  violate  the  new 
regulations  in  cases  of  “job  hiring 
which  involve  higher  wages”  will  be 
fined  $1,000  or  sentenced  to  a  year  in 
prison,  or  both,  according  to  Sheridan. 
He  then  stressed  the  “indirect  coer¬ 
cion”  which  can  be  imposed. 

“We  have  many  means  of  doing 
this,”  Sheridan  said.  “We  can  give 
releases  to  all  workers  of  an  em¬ 
ployer  who  violates  the  spirit  of  these 
regulations,  and  we’ll  do  just  that. 
We  can  crack  down  on  him  through 
government  procurement  and  revenue 
agencies.  We  can  take  away  his  gaso¬ 
line  ration  and  even  his  OPA  general 
ration  books.  Some  of  these  things 
we  can  do  to  employes  as  well  as 
employers.” 

Analyze  Rate  Structure 

CLASSIFIED  advertising,  like  any 

other  enterprise,  is  based  on  buying 
and  selling — selling  price — ^less  cost — 
equals  profit  is  the  basic  equation  that 
will  determine  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  btisiness.  Classified  advertising 
is  no  exception.  The  only  difference 
is  that  services  not  goods  are  sold. 

A  successful  operation  means  the 
complete  control  of  all  three  factors 
of  the  equation.  Although  profit  rep¬ 
resents  the  difference  between  cost 
and  selling  price,  the  former,  through 
necessity,  may  have  to  remain  con¬ 
stant  whereas  the  latter  is  the  con¬ 
trolling  element  of  succesful  mer¬ 
chandising  and  percentages  of  profits 
or  This  selling  price,  rates 

and  rate '  structures,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  of  a  CAM. 

There  was  never  a  more  opportune 


or  justifiable  time  than  the  present 
to  effect  a  change  or  adjustment  of 
rates  and  rate  scales.  The  cost  of 
production,  material  and  manpower, 
is  at  an  all  time  high.  Greater  sales 
effort,  through  increased  personnel, 
has  added  to  the  cost  of  operation. 
Adverti.-ers  receive  higher  prices  for 
their  merchandise  and  services.  The 
individual  wealth,  per  capita,  is  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
All  this  does  not  imply  that  rates 
should  be  raised  just  for  the  sake  of 
increased  revenue.  This  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  might  prove  a  boomerang 
and  create  sales  hazards.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  business  con¬ 
ditions  of  today  permit  a  careful  study 
and  analysis  upon  which  an  intelli¬ 
gent  rate  structure  can  be  established 
and  introduced. 

Make  Survey 

A  systematic,  scientific  survey 
should  be  conducted.  The  cost  of 
“manufacturing”  each  and  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  sections  should  be  ascertained. 
The  number  of  insertions  and  the 
number  of  lines  of  the  individual  ad¬ 
vertisement  are  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  considering  costs.  They 
reflect  time  utilized  by  members  of 
the  staff;  composing  room  costs;  white 
space;  and  bookkeeping  and  billing. 
Credit  losses  and  collection  cost 
should  also  be  included  in  this  sur¬ 
vey.  This  method  of  cost  account¬ 
ancy  will  afford  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  type  of  advertisement,  number 
of  lines  and  insertions,  wherein  the 
greatest  profit  is  realized.  Likewise, 
it  will  reveal  other  types  of  adver¬ 
tisements  which  represent  less  profit 
or,  perhaps,  losses. 

From  this  point,  two  methods  of 
procedure  can  be  followed.  Sales  ef¬ 
forts  can  be  applied  to  funnel  all  sales 


into  that  particular  insertion  and  lin¬ 
age  group,  or  rates  can  be  adjusted  to 
effect  a  comparable  percentage  of 
profit  for  all  other  advertisements. 

In  cases  where  an  unusually  high, 
“prohibitive,”  one  time  rate  exists, 
this  margin  of  profit  should  not  be 
considered  as  the  starting  point  for 
adjustment  or  establishment  of  rates 
or  rate  structures.  In  most  instances, 
thi»  rate  is  predicated  upon  the  credit 
risk  involved  and  a  sales  psychology 
to  increase  multiple  insertions  and 
enhance  results. 

After  a  rate  structure  has  been 
created  or  adjusted  which  represents 
a  desired  percentage  of  profit,  vari¬ 
able  or  constant  in  insertion  groups 
or  linage  categories,  they  should  be 
compared  to  percentage  costs  of  oper¬ 
ation.  The  operation  costs  should  be 
itemized  to  include  all  expenses  of  the 
department.  This  will  afford  a  stand¬ 
ard  or  basic  plan  of  operation. 

This  plan  will  represent  a  sound 
management  to  meet  conditions  of 
today  as  well  as  in  the  post-war 
period.  Too  often  rates  and  rate 
structures  are  an  inheritance  from  a 
former  CAM. 

With  the  many  perplexing  problems 
of  the  day  a  constant  source  of  worry 
to  management,  a  sound  rate  struc¬ 
ture  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
costs  and  revenue  percentages  will 
serve  as  a  control  that  can  meet  as 
well  as  solve  any  and  all  situations 
that  might  arise  in  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

■ 

ADVERTISING  ESSENTIAL 

“In  our  talk  about  new  markets 
and  new  products  for  those  markets 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  job 
can’t  be  done  by  engineering  and 
industrial  designing  alone,”  Clinton 
Davidson,  chairman  of  Fiduciary 
Counsel,  Inc.,  told  the  New  York  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertising  Association  at  its 
meeting  this  week.  “Advertising  is 
the  link  between  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment.”  He  also  point¬ 
ed  out  that  through  the  use  of  “mass 
advertising”  a  market  of  14,000,000 
families  could  be  opened  up  and  mil¬ 
lions  employed.  . 


Tabloid  Promotes 
RCAF,  Plane  Industry 

Wjth  a  two-fold  purpose,  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  recruiting  of  both  men  and 
women  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  and  to  tell  the  story  of  air¬ 
craft  production  in  Canada,  the  25 
members  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Dailies  Association  recently  published  :  ‘ 
simultaneously  in  all  the  papers  a  40-  f 
page  tabloid,  “Canada  in  the  Air.” 

The  public  relations  officers  of  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces  and  the 
RCAF  and  the  director  of  Aircraft 
Production  in  the  Department  of  Mu¬ 
nitions  and  Supply  in  Ottawa,  were 
delighted  with  the  idea  when  it  was 
first  presented  by  H.  L.  Garner,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner,  and 
they  cooperated  by  supplying  editorial 
material  and  photographs  thus  ob¬ 
viating  the  necessity  of  having  the 
material  passed  by  censors. 

Advertising,  which  carried  the  is¬ 
sue,  was  solicited  largely  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  various  localities,  and 
the  rale  charged  was  the  sum  total  of 
the  minimum  national  rates  of  all  the 
papers  participating.  Mr.  Gamer 
served  as  manager  in  general  charge 
of  the  production,  selling  and  account¬ 
ing  details. 

Production  was  centralized  in  a 
unique  fashion  with  all  ads  prepared 
from  mats  or  plates  and  all  editorial 
matter  set  in  the  Examiner  plant 
The  Examiner  also  set  up  the  forms 
and  rolled  a  complete  set  of  mats  for 
each  paper,  changing  the  logotype  and 
date  line  for  each.  All  that  remained 
then  was  for  each  paper  to  cast  its 
mats  and  run  the  edition. 

For  further  simplification  the  agency 
for  each  account  was  sent  a  single 
bill  for  the  25  papers  and  needed 
only  to  send  one  cheque  to  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  main  office. 


W*  COULD  Claim 

FAR  MORE 

•s  tho  mtfropollfon  population  of 

Reck  Islond-Moline 

on  tho  basil  of  tha  Rock  Island 
County  Ration  Board  fiquras  which 
show  a  substantial  growth  since 
1940 

BUT 

we  are  content  to  ask  for  a  spot 
on  your  schedule  list  of  100,000 
markets  on  the  basis  of  our  1940 
U.  S.  Census  population  of 

103.526 

Because 

We  KNOW  we'll  be  able  to  offer 
you  at  least  that  many  busy  and 
prosperous  people  AFTER  tha  War 
to  buy  the  goods  and  services  you 
have  to  offer. 

90%  of  our  diversified  produc¬ 
tive  facilities  aiisted  BEFORE  tha 
war  and  will  be  aggressively  busy 
whan  tha  demand  for  post-war 
products  opens  up. 

HOME  OF  THE  ROCK  ISLAND 
eOVERNMENT  ARSENAL 
Netleeal  _  Tlie 

I  Ce. 
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Editors,  Advertising  Managers,  Business  Managers 


YOU  will  want  this  War 
Anniversary  Supplement 


NEA's  war  supplement,  covering  two  years  since 
December  7,  1941,  is  now  being  mailifd  to  editors. 
Here  is  the  story  of  America’s  war  effort  at  home 
and  abroad,  told  in  maps,  pictures,  charts  and 
text. 

There  are  16  matted  pages  in  tabloid  size,  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  use  in  a  newspajter  advertising 
supplement. 


WATCH  FOR  IT! 


NEA  Service/  Inc.  Clevelond/  13,  Ohio 
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What  the  NEWS 
is  doing  to 

SAVE  NEWSPRINT 


EDITORIAL 
. . .  Features  Omitted 

News  Inile\ 

Handwriting 

“How  He  Proposed” 

Emliarrassing  Monieiits 

Beauty  ><:  Lo\c  Answers 

True  Stor\  illustrations 

Deathless  Deer 

Comic  notices 

Short  Story 

Rector's  Recipes 

Rook  Rec  iews 

Poems  You  Ought  to  Know 

Aesop’s  Fables 

Other  Features  coiiJeiised 

. . .  Sunday  Roto  &  Comics 

Reduction  of: 

Comic  Section  to  12  pages 
Countre  Roto  to  pages 

MECHANICAL 

Reduction  in: 

Comic  paper  weight 
Roto  cylinder  cut-olf 
Waste 

CIRCULATION 

Sunday  News  price  rai^cd  to 
lo^  in  j-i  states  and  C.anada 

Unsold  papers  anil  returns 
drastically  reduced 

Distribution  curtailed 

ADVERTISING 

All  but  national  advertising 
omitted  from  Daily  C^ountry' 
circulation 

Reduced  advertising  in  Sunday 
Black-and-White  Country 
edition 

Total  number  of  pages  reduced 

Classifieil  advertising 
discontinued 

Curtailed  advertising  wherever 
possible  in  all  sections  of 
The  News 


HtSULTt  In  1943  Thm  Nows 
will  v$0  mpproxlmatoly  19,000  tons 
loss  Howsprlnt  thmn  Im  If 41. 


T«e 

IM  1943  - 

127,000,000 

copies  Of 


In  the  wei.tf.r  of  tai.k  alrout  “newsprint 
quotas”  anti  “appeal  tonnage”,  the  funda¬ 
mental  purjxrse  of  newsprint  conservation 
order  L-g-jo  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of. 

The  obvious  intent  of  the  order  is  to 
save  newsprint— to  reduce  1943  newsprint 
consumption  below  1941  consumption. 

The  News  has  complied  with  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  this  WPB  order.  \V'e  believe 
oijr  record  of  actual  tonnage  saved  is 
among  the  best  of  all  American  news¬ 
papers.  Let’s  look  at  the. record: 

NIWSPRINT  SAVINOS  RICORD  OF  THI  NIWS 


LET’S  LOOK  AT 

THE  RECORD! 


Ttl  Quartar 

2nd  Quartar 

3rd  Quortar 

3ir«l  3  Quartart 

4th  Quartar— aarimota 

Total,  1943  vt  1941 


TONI  SAVE! 

(1943  VS  1941 
CONSUMPTION) 

1,671 
3,304 
4,301 
9,240 
9,747 


19,027 


PEICEHT  SAVED 

(%  OF  1941 
CONSUMPTION) 

3.46% 

6.37 

9.03 

6.27 

16.46 

9.19 


III  the  first  three  quarters  of  1943,  The 
News  actually  reduced  tonnage  to  9,280 
tons  below  our  1941  consumption.  The 
estimated  fourth  quarter  saving  is  9,747 
tons.  The  newsprint  we  save  in  1943  would 
print  more  than  127,000,000  copies  of  44 
page  regular  issues  of  the  Daily  News! 

Although  The  News  has  applied  for 
appeal  tonnage  in  some  quarters,  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  competitive  position.  The  News 
has  used  only  part  of  the  WPB  grants. 
Again,  let's  look  at  the  record: 

APRIAl  TONNAOl  RKORD  OP  THI  NIWS 


EK-aiOTA  T04NAIE 

Rnt 

Inrtir 

SmmO 

iMrtif 

fhitS 

OwtNf 

WPI  ollawod  Th«  N«w* 

2,700 

0 

1,505 

4,20S 

Of  Tiia  Naw*  m«4 

1,012 

0 

4IS*  1,427 

%  ef  OriaiiMl  Quota 

2.2% 

0 

1.9% 

1J% 

NsthOhf  493  fooi  4mmm§»4  h  frmmtH 

While  The  News  was  granted  4,205  tons 
of  ap|)eal  tonnage  in  the  first  three  quar¬ 
ters,  we  actually  used  only  1,827 

The  News  w'as  able  to  achieve  this  phe¬ 
nomenal  newsprint  saving  record  only  by 
the  institution  of  rigorous  savings  in  all 
divisions  of  the  paper— editorial,  mechan¬ 
ical,  circulation,  and  advertising. 

The  reduced  newsprint  consumption 
record  of  The  News  was  made  in  the  face 
of  rising  public  demand!  In  .September, 
average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Daily 
News  exceeded  2,060,000  copies— the  larg¬ 
est  daily  circulation  in  News  history.  .Sep¬ 
tember  Sunday  News  circulation  exceeded 
3,950,000  copies  ...  an  increase  of  149,000 
copies  over  September  1942,  and  284,000 
over  September  1941,  despite  curtailed 
distribution  of  200,000  copies. 

And  in  spite  of  our  curtailed  use  of 
newsprint  and  a  shortage  of  heavy  lines. 
The  News  which  led  all  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  America  in  retail  advertising  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  in  1943  is  still  printing  more 
retail  advertising  than  any  other  morning 
newspapier  in  America! 

The  News  points  with  pride  to  its  news¬ 
print  saving  record— to  the  huge  total  of 
tons  actually  saved.  We  will  continue  to 
strive  to  keep  The  News  record  among  the 
best  of  all  metropolitan  newspapers  .  .  . 
while  maintaining  a  terse,  concise,  inter¬ 
esting,  readable  paper  for  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  audience  in  America! 


THE®  NEWS 

.  Ntw  YORK5  PKTURi  HCWSPAPf a 

NIWS  lUILDINO,  New  York  •  TRItUNE  TOWER,  Chicago  •  155  MONTOOMERY  STREET,  Son  Francisco 
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Merchandise  Promotion 
To  Advertising  Staff 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


YOU  ARE  in  the  grand  ball  room  of 

the  Ritz-Ritz  Hotel.  It  is  well-hlled 
with  a  happy  throng,  who  themselves 
are  obviously  well-filled.  A  name 
band  has  just  stopped  playing  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  the  current  hot  numbers. 
The  curtains  draw  back  on  the  huge 
stage  at  the  end  of  the  ball  room,  re¬ 
vealing  a  resplendent  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  six  girls  in  brief,  sparkling 
glitter  dresses  and  a  huge,  but  mys¬ 
terious,  tablet  hidden  by  a  handsome 
black-velvet  cover.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  raises  his  hand — and  the 
show  is  on. 

“What  show?”  you  ask.  Is  it  a  great 
charity  carnival?  A  $20  a  ticket  bene¬ 
fit  affair?  Surely  it  is  lavish  enough 
in  atmosphere  and  attendant  sounds. 
Lavish  enough,  yes,  but  the  ebullient 
crowd  which  has  just  absorbed  the 
free  martinis,  the  ^  dinner  and  the 
coronas  are  not  the  “400.”  They  are 
just  the  sales  staff  for  Crackling  Pop- 
sies,  “the  cereal  that  kiddies  cry  for,” 
They  have  been  assembled  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  viewing  the  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  plans  for 
the  coming  year. 

And  so  with  great  eclat,  drama  and 
expense,  the  sales  staff  will  be  regaled 
with  layouts,  with  blow-ups,  with 
transcriptions  and  deraonstratioirs  to 
convince  them  that  “next  year  we’re 
all  going  to  do  a  bang-up  job  for  good 
old  Crackling  Popsies.”  They  will 
leave  with  the  comfortable  convic¬ 
tion  that  every  housewife  and  every 
grocer  is  going  to  be  pre-sold  and 
that  with  the  support  the  company  is 
giving  them,  bigger  sales  and  bigger 
commission  checks  are  going  to  be  a 
cinch. 

What’s  that  you  say?  You  know 
why  we  have  spread  this  festive  scene 
before  your  eyes?  It’s  just  a  spring¬ 
board  from  which  we  can  leap  into 
some  moral  or  other?  Right  you  are! 
And  an  awfully  important  moral  it  is 
for  newspaper  promotion  people.  The 
management  of  Crackling  Popsies 
definitely  has  the  right  idea.  Hiey 
know  that  no  matter  how  good,  no 
matter  how  ubiquitous  their  1944  ad¬ 
vertising  is,  it  will  be  infinitely  more 
effective  if  their  staff  is  presold  on  it. 
’They  know  that  salesmen  do  better  if 
they  understand  the  nature  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  advertising  barrage  sup¬ 
porting  them.  Hence  the  hullaballoo 
in  the  Ritz-Ritz  ball  room. 

Now  comes  the  crucial  question. 
How  many  new^>apers  do  this  kind 
of  a  job  for  their  sales  staffs?  Forget 
the  martinis  and  the  name  band  and 
the  four-buck  meal.  They’re  nice  but 
not  essential.  How  many  newspapers 
actually  have  a  program  to  keep  their 
men  informed  and  to  sell  them  on  the 
promotion  that  is  going  to  make  their 
sales  problems  easier?  Unfortunately, 
not  many. 

Some  do’  have  real  sales  conven¬ 
tions.  It  is  our  recollection  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune  used  to,  and  probably 
still  does. 

The'Lds  Angeles  Times  sends  a  reg¬ 
ular  bulletin  to  the  advertising  staff, 
“Ke^ung;  Up  JSith,  the  Times,’’  in 
which  cUrrent’^aad  Iprlhio^ing- pro- ^ 
motion  is  disdteeed.  ’^hif  CohnhbuS 
Disptaeh  recently  inaugurated  a  simi¬ 
lar.  bulletin  as  a  pipe-line  from  Pro- 
mdltott’lihAdvertisi^.  > 

Thb  Ifeiio  York  Times  sends  a  copy 
of  every  printed  Aieqg|  sales  ..le^er^,^ 
trade  pap^  arf  . 

everyone  on  the 


objective  of  the  promotion,  who  re¬ 
ceived  it,  etc. 

Some  papers  hold  weekly  or  bi¬ 
weekly  sales  meetings  at  which  pro¬ 
motion  is  important  in  the  agenda. 

And  then  there  are  many  (too 
many)  that  just  let  the  promotion 
appear  and  sell  itself. 

We  can  tell  you,  from  more  than 
hearsay  evidence,  that  it  is  well  worth¬ 
while  to  go  to  whatever  trouble  is 
necessary  to  keep  newspaper  sales¬ 
men  aware  of  their  promotion  help. 
It  keeps  the  selling  effort  hewing 
closer  to  the  line  of  policy.  It  en¬ 
hances  the  impact  by  coordinating 
printed  and  oral  selling.  It  encourages 
greater  appreciation  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  function  of  promotion. 

Naturally,  you  can’t  give  a  big  party 
and  show  proofs  or  layouts  of  every¬ 
thing  you  plan  to  do  next  year.  If 
you’re  like  most  promotion  men  you 
couldn’t  even  show  everything  you 
plan  to  do  next  month.  But  it  really 
isn’t  necessary  to  give  previews.  If 
you  merchandise  all  current  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  salesmen,  or  even  give  them 
regularly  a  sort  of  panoramic  recap 
of  the  work  of  the  past  two  or  three 
months,  you’ll  see  a  real  step-up  in 
enthusiasm  and  action.  After  all,  it 
works  for  Crackling  Popsies.  Why 
not  for  you? 

Report  to  Milwaukee 

NAMES  MAKE  NEWS.  They  also 

make  an  awfully  good  ad  ...  as 
anyone  could  have  seen  who  read  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  Sept.  30. 

Under  the  heading,  “The  Journal 
Reports  to  Uncle  Sam,”  the  newspaper 
explained  that  the  government  re¬ 
quires  every  newspaper  to  publish  a 
statement  of  ownership.  That  of  the 
Journal,  the  copy  continued,  might 
look  like  that  of  any  other  newspaper, 
but  “there  is  one  important  differ¬ 
ence.”  Listed  as  a  stockholder  is  the 
Journal  employes’  stock  trust  agree¬ 
ment  which  refers  to  581  active  staff 
members  who  own  40%  of  the  stock. 
And  then  in  space  occupying  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  page  the  advertise¬ 
ment  lists  the  names  of  all  581  Jour¬ 
nal  men  and  women  who  hold  stock 
and  participate  in  earnings. 

We  don’t  see  how  this  ad  could 
have  been  anything  but  the  best-read 
in  the  paper  that  day.  Certainly  it 
supports  the  concluding  sentence  of 
the  copsr.  “It  (this  kind  of  owner¬ 
ship)  is  the  strongest  assurance  that 
the  Journal  will  continue  to  be  op- 


HOLYOKE  TRANSCRIPT- 
TELEGRAM 

is  the  burle  that  calls  to  arms  an 
army  of  civilians  carrying  annuaiiy 
$13,226,000  worth  of  foo<i  and  a 
"moss''  call  to  $0,80.8,000  of  eattuK 
and  (Mlihllig  salts. 

Other  3M  eetimates  aic  $4,044,000 
.apparel.  $9,533,000  venerM  mer- 
chandiae,  $1,883,000  drug  store 
prodncts. 

ARM  your  dealers  with  Holyoke 
adi^U^nal 


N.  Y.  Times  to  Stage 
2nd  Fashion  Show 


crated  by  men  and  women  who  under¬ 
stand  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  and 
who  share  in  the  progress  of  the 
community.” 

In  the  Mail 

WE  HAVE  received  a  simple  mailing 

with  a  lot  of  punch  from  the 
Amarillo  (Texas)  Globe-News.  A 
small  folder,  in  a  few  words  and  a 
single  chart,  tells  a  readership  story 
from  L.  M.  Clark  Surveys.  It  was 
sent  out,  as  all  printed  pieces  should 
be,  with  a  strong  covering  letter.  The 
combination  was  awfully  good,  prov¬ 
ing  the  old  adage  that  it  doesn’t  have 
to  be  expiensive  to  be  effective. 

How  can  the  small  market  make 
sure  advertising  men  know  about  its 
wartime  progress  and  get  itself  on  as 
many  schedules  as  possible?  The 
Salina  (Kan.)  Journal  finds  its  answer 
in  a  well-designed  and  well-printed 
folder  which  quickly  records  the  gains 
of  the  market.  Just  enough  to  get 
sales  or  advertising  managers  to  pen¬ 
cil  a  query  to  the  space  buyer:  Is 
Salina  on  our  list? 

■ 

Store  Backs  Foreign 
Boston  Paper  Edition 

In  Boston  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  de¬ 
partment  store,  has  arranged  with  the 
Boston  Herald  for  a  special  “Liberty 
Overseas  Edition”  of  Monday’s  paper, 
which  on  Wednesdays  the  store  dis¬ 
tributes  free,  ready  for  mailing  to 
relatives  and  friends  of  men  and 
women  in  service  abroad. 

The  9l4x6%-inch,  miniature  12-page 
paper  contains  regular  news,  advertis¬ 
ing,  features  and  pictures  plus  a  sp>e- 
cial  survey  of  the  week’s  events  with 
places  for  a  salutation  and  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  sender. 

Jordan  Marsh  advertising,  and  that 
of  other  stores  also  takes  space. 


The  New  York  Times  will  stage  the 
second  edition  of  its  “Fashions  of  the 
Times,”  which  in  the  space  of  a  year 
has  become  one  of  the  country’s  most 
authoritative  style  shows,  at  Times 
Hall,  240  West  44th  Street,  on  Oct.  20,  ■ 
21  and  22.  Two  performances  will  be  1 
held  each  day,  matinee  and  evening, 
and  the  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Greater  ■' 
New  York  Fund. 

Dramatized  to  the  fullest  degree,  the 
show  will  be  staged  in  five  elaborate 
scenes,  with  a  cast  of  50  of  New  York’s 
leading  models.  The  show  will  be 
threaded  with  a  dual  theme,  emphasis  | 
on  New  York  as  the  creative  fashion 
center  of  the  world  and  stress  on 
strict  adherence  to  government  regu¬ 
lations,  to  show  what  can  be  done 
within  these  limitations. 

Thirty-two  of  the  city’s  leading  de¬ 
signers,  68  manufacturers  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  leading  department  and 
specialty  store  in  New  York  City  are 
cooperating  with  the  Times  in  the 
presentation  of  the  latest  fashions, 
both  in  apparel  and  all  types  of  ac-  ' 
cessories.  Many  of  the  creations  will 
be  shown  for  the  first  tune. 

One  of  the  themes  of  the  show,  the 
establishment  of  New  York  as  the 
world’s  hub  of  fashion  creation,  ties 
in  with  the  other  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  which  the  Times  is  carrying  on 
to  attract  new  industries  to  New  York. 
Large-size  ads  have  been  nm  in  out- 
of-town  newspapers  in  addition  to  the  j 
Times  pointing  out  the  industrial  and 
business  advantages  of  New  York.  | 

CLARK  WAITE  WEDS  I 

Clark  F.  Waite,  president  of  the  | 
Southern  California  Associated  News-  j 
papers,  and  Mrs.  Esther  Chaffee,  were 
married  Oct.  2  in  Beverly  Hills,  Cal.  ^ 


AKRON'S 
BUSINESS  REPORT 

Shows  Big  Gains  for  First  8  Months  of  1943 
Over  Same  Period  of  1942 


BANK  DEBITS  .  UP  47.5% 

RESIDENTIAL  BUILDING  PERMITS  .  UP  15.6% 

NON-RESIDENTIAL  BUILDING  PERMITS . UP  15.3% 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  SALES  .  UP  19.0% 

EMPLOYMENT;  TOTAL  PLACEMENTS . UP  90.2% 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER  CONSUMPTION  .  UP  23.7% 

LONG  DISTANCE  PHONE  CALLS  . .  UP  15.0% 

POSTAL  RECEIPTS  .  UP  27.6% 

SALES  TAX  COLLECTIONS  .  UP  12.9% 

★ 


Akron  is  the  rubber  capital  of  the  world,  with  a  yearly  payroll  i 
of  $324,000,000.  Its  127,000  workers  nrtake  up  4hs  impertent  | 

free-spending  market.  They  depend  on  their  only  daily  and  i 

Sunday  newspaper  to  form  tneir  buying  habits.  You  can  REACH  j 
and  SELL  them  only  through  the  ... 

AKRON  BEACON, JOURNAL  [ 

Represented  by:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

{  '  I  Nsw  York  Philadelpliia  Chicaao.  Clevaland  .  .Los  Angeles  Atlanta 
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tEAD  IN  9  OUT  OF  10  HOMES 
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The  fToi*  comprehensive  directory  of  it»  kmd 
ever  publi^t’ed  I*  ccnfa<r>$  jjjl  the  kind  o*  inform 
dtton  you  need  about  any  publ’Cat  or'm  the  reli^iOui 
preii  field  G  ves  .ill  eccc»Jdry  da'a  regard  ng 
pub^cationi  of  every  rc'  g-Ou.  denerr. nation 

Clo*h  J3  00  Paper  57  00 

Joseph  F  Wagner  Ir'-  •  5.3  r.j'k  P'<it-  •  Ni*u,  >  -.k 


30— A  DVERTISING 

High  School  Students 
Can  Help  Get  Xmas  Ads 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


available  clerks  for  your  prospects —  given  as  presents.  This  year,  it  will 
be  sure  that  your  paper  gets  the  credit  be  a  seller’s  market;  just  about  any- 
for  the  idea  and  the  execution  of  the  thing  that  is  ornamental  or  useful,  will 
plan.  It  will  make  a  lot  of  friends  for  find  a  quick  and  ready  sale  as  Christ- 
you  now;  and  most  advertisers  will  re-  mas  presents. 

meml^r  your  cooperative  efforts  dur-  Another  idea  that  can  be  used  is 
mg  the  hectic  post-war  days  that  to  write  short  editorials  for  the  ads 
are  not  so  very  far  away.  about  the  yoimgsters  who  are  clerking 

Before  calling  on  the  high  school  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  They 
officials,  have  a  talk  with  your  editors  might  read  something  like  this:  “Clare 
and  give  them  an  outline  of  the  plan.  Johnson,  class  1945,  So  &  High 
Most  of  them  will  see  in  this  outline  School,  is  with  us  for  the  holidays, 
a  story  that  can  be  run  a  few  days  in  She  knows  sports  apparel — plays  a 
advance  of  your  making  contact  with  nice  game  of  tennis — swell  dancer— 
the  high  school  people.  These  stories  good  swimmer.  See  her  in  our  wo- 
will  soften  up  the  stubborn  educators  men’s  sports  department  every  after- 
— and  there  are  many  of  them;  we  noon  from  2  to  6  pjn.”  Every  one  of 
hope  you  don’t  have  too  many  in  your  the  youngsters  drafted  for  this  Christ- 
city.  Bring  to  their  attention  the  mas  selling  will  have  many  friends, 
problem  that  faces  every  store  that  Imagine  the  kick  they  will  get  out  of 
might  advertise,  if  they  were  given  reading  that  one  of  their  schod 
some  assurance  that  additional  sales  friends  is  now  employed  “in  selling 
help  would  be  available  during  the  service.” 
months  of  November  and  December.  , 

They,  the  editors  will  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  getting  in  on  the  ground  EDITORIAL  AWARDS 

floor  and  better  enable  you  and  your  Houma,  La.,  Oct.  11.— Plans  have 
paper  to  take  the  credit  for  the  pro-  formulated  for  the  establishment 

of  the  J.  H.  Thatcher  Religious  Edi- 


(No.  62  in  a  leriet)  advertising.  Unless  the  youngsters 

WITH  THE  exception  of  a  very  few  are  allowed  to  change  their  own  school 
rural  markets,  practically  every  hours  for  eight  weeks — which  is  not 
town  and  city  in  the  United  States  is  much  of  a  problem — the  retailer  you 
now  feeling  the  man  and  woman  are  attempting  to  sell  may  say:  “Yes,  1 
power  shortage.  Merchants  say:  “Yes,  can  use  two  or  three  students  from 
I  have  a  fair  stock  of  merchandise;  3  to  8  pjn.,  but  I  have  no  need  for 
but  please  tell  me  how  I  can  handle  them  during  the  morning  hours.”  Or, 
any  more  customers  with  the  few  another  store  owner  may  want  special 
p^ple  I  have  in  my  store?  It’s  get-  work  done  in  the  morning  hours,  such 
ting  tougher  every  day.”  as  unpacking  stock,  re-assorting  mer- 

As  we  have  pointed  out  many  times  chandise  that  was  shown  the  day  be- 
in  this  column  three  objections  are  fore. 

reducing  the  retail  linage  of  many  jn  most  instances,  your  prospects 
papers:  (A)  Shortage  of  wanted  mer-  ^i^ant  this  additional  help  as  soon 
chandise.  (B)  Shortage  of  clerks  and  after  the  noon  hour  as  possible.  Un- 
service  people.  (C)  “I  can  sell  any-  josg  the  high  school  principal  can  be 
thing  I  can  obtyin  from  jobbers  and  sold  the  idea  of  letting  the  students 
manufacturers.”  start  their  classes  at  8  am.  or  even 

■nils  piece  is  directed  at  the  second  7.30  am.,  and  is  wilUng  to  shift  other 
objection — the  shortage^  of  clerks  and  studies  for  intensive  work  after,  the 
service  people,  especially  for  Ae  holidays,  or  is  willing  to  put  off  exam- 
months  of  November  and^  Deceinber,  inations  until  after  the  holidays,  you 
when  Christmas  buying  will  reach  an  vvron’t  get  very  far  with  your  prospects, 
all-time  high.  This  may  seem  like  an  awful  lot  of 

High  School  Eorollmoats  Off  work  to  sell  your  regular  advertisers 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sept.  12  and  new  prospects  Christmas  adver- 
there  appeared  a  chart  showing  the  Using;  but,  as  the  days  pass,  we  find 
registraUon  of  youngsters  for  grade  ourselves  doing  a  lot  of  things  we  have 
schools,  junior  high  schools  and  high  never  done  before  to  hold  old  cus- 
schools.  In  1935,  New  York  City  high  tomers  and  get  new  ones  started  in 
schools  registered  247,108  students.  In  our  papers. 

1941,  230,321.  This  year,  the  estimated  Sell  These  Prospects  First 

registraUon  will  be^  183,800.  So  serious  laying  out  your  selling  program 

is  this  falling^  off  in  registraUon  that  — ^3^  selection  of  classificaUons 

school  authoriUes  are  urging  parents,  may  want  additional  help  during 

employers  and  others  to  “O  everything  holidays — try  to  confine  your  sell- 

they  can  to  encoiirage  high  school  stu-  j^g  to  those  stores  that  stock  mor¬ 
dents  to  quit  their  temi»rary  jobs  chandise  or  services  that  yoimgsters 
(some  are  permanent)  and  return  to  buying  every  day.  Here  is  a 

their  studies.  ....  suggested  list: 

This  falling  off  in  regi^rations  is  not  Stationery  and  book  stores,  bowling 
confin^  to  New  York  City;  its  gen-  gHeys,  bicycle  repairs  and  bicycles, 
eral  all  over  the  coimtry.  dancing  schools,  drug  stores,  fountain. 

Unless  the  family  is  in  real  need  of  cosmetic  and  cigar  counter  depart- 
addiUonal  money,  we  can  see  no  rea-  ments,  sporUng  goods  stores,  grocery 
son  for  a  youngster’s  dropping  out  of  stores,  gift  shops,  haberdashery  stores, 
school  at  this  time.  Once  out,  he  is  hardware  stores,  insurance  agencies 
pracUcally  through  insofar  as  an  edu-  where  young  people  may  act  as  phone 
caUon  is  concerned.  We  have  been  operators  or  clerks,  jewelry  stores, 
told  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  music  and  record  shops,  pet  stores, 
returns  to  his  or  her  studies.  But,  photographers  who  need  assistants, 
this  Christmas  retailers  who  must  radio  repair  shops,  restaurants  and  eat 
have  addiUonal  help  to  care  for  the  shops,  roller  skating  rinks,  toy  shops, 
tremendous  Christmas  shopping  that  used  musical  instrument  stores,  wall 
lies  just  around  the  comer,  could  use  paper  and  paint  stores,  women’s  sports 
the  services  of  high  school  boys  and  clothes  and  women’s  dress  shops,  etc. 
girls  after  school  hours;  and  many  Most  of  these  classifications  of  re¬ 
stores  could  extend  their  store  hours  tail  and  service  stores  cater  to  young 
by  opening  at  a  later  hour  in  the  people;  and  the  things  they  have  for 
morning.  Already  many  stores  have  sale  as  Christmas  presents  will  not  be 
adopted  new  opening  and  closing  nei^  to  the  high  school  students  who 
hours.  Thousands  of  restaurants  are  are  employed  to  sell  them.  So  the 
closed  every  Monday.  Department  selling  education  necessary  can  be 
stores  open  at  ten,  some  at  noon,  and  given  by  the  store  owner  or  older  sales 
keep  open  two  or  three  nights  each  people  in  a  few  hours.  In  passing. 


WILLOW  RUN 

is  a  Suburb  of  Ann  Arbor 


Mammoth  Willow  Run,  Henry 
Ford’s  home  of  the  “big  fellows’’ 
whose  bomb  loads  are  rattling 
]\azi  teeth  more  and  more,  has 
long  since  hit'  its  stride. 

More  than  10,000  Willow  Run 
employees  live  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
trading  zone.  Ann  Arbor  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  from  30,000 
to  35,000,  not  including  8,000 
University  of  Michigan  students. 

Ann  Arbor  leads  all  of  Mich¬ 
igan  in  per-capita  retail  sales. 
Retail  volume  is  running  24% 
ahead  of  last  year.  Bank  deposits 
have  risen  from  $27,000,000  to 
$39,000,000  within  a  year. 

Ann  Arbor  is  a  self-contained 


market  covered  only  by  the  Ann 
Arbor  News.  Include  Ann  Arbor 
on  your  Michigan  newspaper  list 
—  with  a  schedule  in  the  Ann 
Arbor  News. 


For  further  facts,  call  Dan  A. 
Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City  17,  N.  Y.,  or  John  E. 
Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  11,  Ill. 
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DANIEL  DE  LUCE 

first  with  the  Truth 

from  inside 
The  Balkans! 

it 


..,nn  A»o.iat«l  Pro“ 

D.  .  „.u,.  and  d«..h,  Doniar  D.  l««.  .y.wi.n.»  «- 

-  -  ;  “r  " '  W 

v^ho  has  had  to  this  war.  British  invaders 

Greece  and  Burm  9  European  '^u„-,^ond  in  a  jeep  *o  nwk* 

De  luce  ,00  mile,  through  N^Ma"  5,,,  Army  at 

the  fic-  contact  betwe  ^  „„„d 

So'*'"®-  .,  .robeawarcorreiponden,  f 

D.  luce,  typrfyug  ■Ji 

i  Byline  of  Dependability 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LETS  CLEAR  Tffi  AIR... 

A  Statement  on  the  subject  of 
postwar  International  Air  Service 
by  W.H.  Coverdale,  President,  American  Export  Airlines 


TimiEN  TOMORROW  COMES  and  the  war  ia 
YY  ended,  this  nation  will  need— and  quickly— air 
transit  services  between  our  country  and  practically 
all  of  the  other  nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

Because  we  are  Americans,  we  naturally  think  first  of 
American  air  transport  services  flying  American-built 
planes,  manned  by  American  crews- services  directed 
and  developed  by  American  enterprise- services  oper¬ 
ated  as  the  finest  and  swiftest  and  safest  and  best  of  all 
the  air  transport  services  provided  by  any  nation  of 
the  world. 

But  as  cooperative  citizens  of  a  new  world,  we  do  not 
want  more  than  pur  share  of  this  global  air  transport 
business— we  do  feel  entitled  to  our  full  sharel 

★  ★  ★ 

The  planning  and  preparing  ibr  this  postwar  activity  is 
one  of  the  foremost  problems  facing  this  country  and 
the  world  in  general.  Like  all  problems  involving  inter¬ 
national  relations,  it  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
an  argumentative  subject.  At  present  it  is  one  of  the 
most  momentous  projects  under  discussion  by  govern¬ 
ments,  by  transportation  groups,  and  by  business  in 
general,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  a  result,  various 
American  air  transportation  groups  from  time  to  time 
have  gone  on  record  in  regard  to  how  this  government 
should  handle  this  problem.  But  there  is  still  confusion. 

We  of  American  Export  Airlines  believe  that  the 
fallowing  open  statement  will  add  to  the  public  under¬ 


standing,  and  at  the  same  time  clarify  our  position- in 
other  words,  help  "clear  the  air." 

WHAT  HAS  AMERICA  TO  OFFER? 

So  far  as  aviation  is  concerned,  the  answer  is,  America 
has  everything— and  in  abundance. 

—operating  knowledge  and  experience  in  management 
of  commercial  air  transport,  greater  and  broader  than 
that  possessed  bjr  anjr  other  nation. 

—giant  aircraft  factories,  capable  of  designing  and  build¬ 
ing  the  finest,  fastest,  and  best  all-around  transport 
airplanes  the  world  has  ever  known. 

—an  able  and  energetic  nation  of  130,000,000  people, 
world  conscious  as  a  result  of  the  war,  willing  anil 
capable  of  pro<lucing  the  products  the  world  will  need 
so  Itadly — eager  to  exchange  its  wares  in  the  marts  of 
the  world — and  ready  to  travel. 

These  are  the  prime  requisites  necessary  to  establish  Ameri¬ 
can  leadership  in  international  air  transportation. 

Let  us  take  a  good  look  at  these  assets,  with  special 
reference  to  the  "know  how”  of  our  American  flag  air 
transport  companies,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

There  are  19  United  States  airlines.  Two  of  these 
operate  in  the  foreign  service  and  hold  CAB  certificates 
of  convenience  and  necessity  for  overseas  air  transporta¬ 
tion — American  Export  Airlines  is  one  of  these  two 
companies.  The  seventeen  other  companies  operate  in 
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the  domestic  field  and  hold  CAB  certificates  for  such 
operation.  There  are  also  other  business  groups  with 
new  capital  interested  in  entering  this  new  and  rapidly 
growing  industry. 

All  nineteen  airlines  are  now  engaged  in  aiding  the 
war  effort  by  transporting  passengers,  cargo,  and  mail 
within  the  country  or  to  all  sections  of  the  globe.  All  of 
these  airlines  have  been  loyally  devoting  their  individual 
efforts  and  ambitions  to  military  purposes  and  the  all- 
important  task  of  winning  the  war. 

Many  of  the  domestic  airlines,  when  the  war  is  over, 
will  want  to  expand  into  the  international  field— as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of  them  already 
have  filed  applications  for  overseas  routes. 

MONOPOLY  OR  COMPETITION? 

'Vhile  there  may  be  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
domestic  airlines  to  enter  the  overseas  field,  there  are 
two  schools  of  thought  as  to  how  that  problem  may 
be  met. 

One  school  advocates  formation  of  a  single,  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored,  monopolistic,  international  airline,  in 
which  all  American  flag  airlines  could,  if  they  wished, 
hold  an  interest,  based  on  some,  as  yet  unannounced, 
formula.  American  Export  Airlines  does  not  support 
this  plan. 

The  other  school  of  thought  strongly  opposes  the 
placing  of  all  of  the  development  of  our  international 
air  transportation  in  the  hands  of  a  single  American 
company — a  "chosen  instrument”— or  a  monopoly.  This 
school  believes  in  regulated  competition  consistent  with 
the  policies  and  standards  established  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act.  American  Export  Airlines  supports 
this  plan.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
alternative  to  monopoly  would  be  imbridled  competi¬ 
tion.  Far  from  it! 

A  definite  government  policy,  firmly  and  impartially 
administered,  can  give  the  country  the  proper  type  of 
well-regulated  competition— in  the  foreign  as  well  as 
the  domestic  field. 

AMERICAN  EXPORT  AIRLINES' 
POSITION 

We  are,  and  always  have  been,  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  thesis  cf  monopoly.  We  believe  that  the  fostering  of 


monopoly  would  almost  certainly  result  in  government 
ownership.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Old  World  practice 
of  fostwing  a  government  airline  would  result  in  ade¬ 
quate  advancement  of  American  aviation.  Our  country 
is  just  too  big  for  such  a  system. 

Our  Company  and  16  domestic  airlines  on  May  18th 
of  this  year  signed  a  declaration  of  policy  against  monop¬ 
oly,  and  presented  it  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

We  strongly  support  the  thesis  of  competition.  By 
competition  we  mean  that  any  American  flag  airline, 
interested  in  providing  air  service  beyond  our  bor¬ 
ders  and  into  foreign  countries,  should  have  the 
right  to  make  application  to  a  properly  constituted 
government  body,  such  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  W'e  believe  that  open  hearings  should  be  held 
by  such  a  body,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  free  enterprise. 

The  numl)er  of  companies  that  would  emerge  with 
certificates  from  such  hearings  would  depend  upon 
the  ability  of  the  applicants  to  qualify,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
the  number  of  routes  and  services  required  in  the 
public  interest. 

Such  orderly  procedure  follows  the  "American  way” 
of  developing  a  new  and  vital  industry.  It  encourages 
competition  to  an  extent  necessary  to  assure  sound 
development— and  yet  regulates  it  to  the  degree  that 
destructive  "cut  throat”  competition  ia  eliminated. 

★  ★  ★ 

It  is  my  earnest  belief  that  the  United  States  will  get 
out  of  postwar  aviation  just  what  its  government 
and  the  public  are  willing  to  put  into  it.  Regulated 
competition,  as  opposed  to  monopoly — combined 
with  private  ownership — and  with  adequate  govern- 
ment  and  public  support,  will  enable  United  States 
aviation  to  secure  for  America  its  rightful  share  of 
the  air  commerce  of  the  world  in  the  postwar  period. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


★EDIT 


R  1  A 


THE  ISSUE  STILL  UNSETTLED 

LENGTHY  NEWS  REPORTS  were  published 
in  the  metropolitan  press  of  the  decision  in  the 
suit  of  the  United  States  vs.  The  Associated 
Press  last  week.  To  date,  there  have  been  few 
editorial  comments  on  the  rulings  of  the  special 
court  of  three  Federal  judges,  although  follow 
stories  have  appeared  from  Attorney  General 
Biddle,  and  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Lewin  to  the  effect  that  the  government  does  not 
contemplate  an  appeal. 

In  the  view  of  Editor  Sc  Plblishkr  such  a  step 
by  the  .4ssociated  Press  is  imperative.  The  deci¬ 
sion  as  it  stands  indicates  that  while  the  AP  does 
not  constitute  a  monopoly,  some  of  its  by-laws 
])crinit  restriction  of  competition  and  that  these 
must  be  amended.  In  the  absence  of  such  amend¬ 
ment,  the  decision  brands  as  illegal  the  provision 
against  “communication  of  news  by  AP  to  non¬ 
members  and  of  ‘spontaneous’  news  by  members 
to  non-members.”  It  also  bars  the  “cartel”  be¬ 
tween  AP  and  the  Canadian  Press  for  mutual 
exclusivene.ss  in  the  exchange  of  news,  pending 
the  amendment  of  .\P  by-laws  on  admission  to 
membership.  After  some  eight  columns,  or  about 
11,000  words  of  reasoning,  the  majority  of  the 
court  admitted  that  its  decisions  might  lie  wrong, 
and  encouraged  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
by  granting  a  generous  stay  of  judgment.  The 
minority  judge  disagreed  with  his  colleagues  on 
all  major  ])oints,  and  makes  the  following  ob¬ 
servation,  which  we  consider  extremely  pertinent: 

“The  business  of  gathering  news  is  not  one  of  those 
occupations  which  were  recognisesl  at  common  law  as 
affected  with  a  public  interest.  AP  has  never  held 
itself  out  as  ready  to  serve  all  newspapers.  Nor  has  it 
been  granted  the  power  of  eminent  domain  or  any  other 
|)ublic  franchise  whi<-h  might  ju.stify  imposing  the  duty 
to  serve  all  applicants  without  discrimination.  If  such 
a  duty  is  to  l>e  inipose<l  on  news-gathering  agencies, 
1  think  it  should  be  by  legislative,  rather  than  judicial, 
fiat.” 

Judge  Swan  also  wrote: 

“To  my  mind,  the  nature  of  a  news  report,  which  is 
the  intellectual  product  of  him  who  makes  it,  points 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  he  may  <-hoose  to  whom  he  will 
disclose  it,  rather  than  to  tlie  conclusion  that  he  is 
under  a  duty  to  di.sclo.se  it  to  all  applicants.” 

In  the  latter  sentence  is  the  only  evidence  that 
any  of  the  court  ha<l  considered  the  scholarly 
presentation  by  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  to  the  effect  that  newspaper 
copy  before  it  is  printed  is  not  an  article  of 
commerce.  To  support  this  view,  Mr.  Finnegan 
quoted  many  historical  references,  including  the 
statement  of  John  Milton  to  Parliament  in  1640 
that  every  man’s  “copy”  is  preserved  justly  unto 
himself  and  that  he  retains  exclusive  control  of  it 
until  it  is  published  wherever  and  by  whomsoever 
he  chooses  to  have  it  published,  but  may  not  be 
published  by  anybody  without  his  consent. 

Consider  now  these  paragraphs  from  the  major¬ 
ity  decision: 

“In  conclusion,  it  is  i)erhapfl  proper  that  we  should 
say  a  word  about  the  freedom  of  the  press,  since  that 
question  has  been  mentioned  in  the  briefs.  The  effect 
of  our  judgment  vnll  not  he  to  restrict  AP  members  as 
to  what  they  shall  print,  but  only  compel  them  to 
make  their  dispatches  accessible  to  others.  We  do  not 
understand  upon  what  theory  that  compulsion  can  be 
thought  relevant  to  this  issue;  the  mere  fact  that  a 
person  is  engaged  in  publishing  does  not  exempt  him 
from  ordinary  municipal  law,  so  long  as  he  remains 
unfettered  in  his  own  selection  of  what  to  publish. 

“.All  that  we  do  is  to  prevent  him  from  keeping  that 
advantage  for  himself.  The  argument  appears  to  be 
that  if  all  be  allowe<i  to  join  AP  it  may  become  the 
only  news  service  and  get  a  monopoly  by  driving  out 
all  others.  That  is  perhaps  a  possibility,  though  it 
seems  to  us  an  exceedingly  remote  one;  but  even  if  it 
became  an  actuality,  no  public  injury  could  result.” 

.\s  we  ca^it  our  non-legal  eye  over  those  words. 


“One  thing  I  do  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see.” — St.  John,  IX,  26. 

it  appears  that  the  AP  is  enjoined  from  rights 
under  by-laws  that  might  have  monopolistic  re¬ 
sults,  but  that  if  the  injunction  results  in  actual 
monopoly  by  destroying  present  news  service  com¬ 
petition,  “no  public  injury  could  result.”  Is  the 
shadow  then  dangerous,  the  substance  harmless? 

Actually,  in  our  opinion,  the  court’s  action, 
even  if  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  would  have 
no  such  effect.  The  AP  is  operated  by  honorable 
men,  not  pirates,  and  more  than  40  years’  exjieri- 
ence  has  shown  that  their  main  preoccupation  haa 
been  an  improved  news  service  for  the  newspapers 
that  they  own.  Whatever  monopoly  they  may 
have  fostered  has  been  incidental  to  that  aim, 
and  we  believe  monopoly  has  been  in  the  realm 
of  theory  and  competitive  selling  rather  than 
actuality.  Competition  has  been  almost  contin¬ 
uous  during  that  period  from  at  least  two  other 
major  services,  which  have  grown  stronger  and 
not  weaker — as  AP  has  also  done. 

Look,  again,  at  this  quotation  from  the  majority 
decision: 

“We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  present  by-laws  of 
the  AP  unlawfully  restrict  the  a<lini.ssion  of  members; 
and  that  further  enforcement  of  them  should  be  en- 
joine<l.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  .say  what  conditions 
may  l>e  ini|iose<l;  we  hold  no  more  than  that  members 
in  the  .same  'field'  as  the  applicant  shall  not  have 
power  to  iin|>o.se.  or  di.s|)ense  with,  any  conditions  upon 
his  admission,  and  that  the  by-laws  shall  affirmatively 
(hs-lare  that  the  effect  of  admission  u|>on  the  ability 
of  an  applicant  to  compete  with  menil>ers  in  the  same 
‘field’  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  passing 
upon  his  application. 

“It  is  of  course  true  that  the  members  may  dis¬ 
regard  the  last  provision  in  practice;  but  that  is  not  to 
be  as.sumed.  At  any  rate,  we  think  that  the  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  that  much  assurance  in  the  organic  law; 
and  it  is  ns  far  as  we  can  go.” 

When  we  read  that,  we  were  reminded  of  the 
statement  to  an  Editor  &  Publihhkr  man  a  few 
months  ago  by  one  of  the  foremost  publishers  of 
South  America — that  he  considered  a  legal  train¬ 
ing  the  best  ixissible  for  a  newspaix?rman.  Maybe 
he  was  right.  Possibly  a  newspaperman  does  need 
a  legal  education  to  decide  what  judges  mean. 
But  we  thought  also  that  a  journalistic  education 
would  be  a  marvelous  gift  to  many  judges — giv¬ 
ing  them  the  ability  to  write  in  words  that  could 
not  be  misunderstood  the  sense  that  they  meant 
to  convey.  The  above  quotation  denotes  to  us  a 
failure  of  the  majority  of  the  court  to  understand 
the  past,  present,  or  future  of  American  news 
services. 

The  exclusive  feature  of  AP  membership  was 
considered  as  highly  important  in  1900.  That 
was  so  because  of  recent  experiences  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  news  service  which  had  been  used  by  its 
o\^7le^8  for  financial  and  political  advantage.  The 
newspaper  owners  who  had  been  injured  by  this 
malfeasance  were  determined  to  set  up  a  news 
service  with  primary,  nay  sole,  obligations  to  a 
cooperative  membership,  and  a  newspaper  which 
obtained  one  of  these  memberships  set  high  store 
by  it.  With  the  rise  of  successful  and  reputable 
competition,  this  precaution  had  less  and  less 
value,  as  indicated  by  the  successive  acts  of  the 


-AP  directors  in  relaxing  the  early  “protest”  rights 
to  the  point  of  near  abolition.  Nevertheless,  an 
AP  membership  still  has  definite  asset  value  to 
newspapers,  lessened  though  that  may  have  been 
by  acts  of  the  board  in  recent  years.  This  asset 
value  would  be  destroyed,  in  our  opinion,  if  the 
majority  decision  were  upheld,  and  the  AP  com¬ 
pelled  by  judge-made  law  to  admit  all  comers 
with  money  in  their  pockets  and  average  moral 
character.  But  that  would  not  affect  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  AP  service,  we  believe,  nor  make  it 
less  desirable,  so  long  as  it  lived  up  to  its  tra<li- 
tional  standards. 

What  is  disquieting  is  the  apparent  opinion  of 
the  court  that  news-gathering  and  distribution  is 
“clothed  with  a  public  interest”  and  therefore 
subject  to  judicial  regulation,  even  though  the 
enterprise  is  coojierative  and  non-profit.  If  this  is 
to  be  the  new  line  of  judicial  thought  in  the  U.S.A., 
with  the  courts  assuming  powers  not  only  over 
commerce,  but  over  the  transmission  of  ideas  and 
the  practice  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  hand  of 
government  will  indeed  have  extended  far  beyond 
any  limits  planned  by  the  Republic’s  founders. 

We  trust  that  the  .Associated  Press,  whether  or 
not  it  finally  amends  its  by-laws  to  plea.se  the 
court,  will  make  its  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
a  clear  argument  against  extension  of  judicial 
authority  into  shadowy  areas  in  which  the  court.s 
are  not  equipped  to  function. 

END  THIS  PAPER  ANOMALY 

ABSOLUTE  END  OF  WASTE  in  all  kinds  of 

paper  is  essential  if  fundamentally  nece.ssary 
■  employment  of  our  paper  supply  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  war.  That  goes 
for  all  newspapers.  Editor  &  Publisher  has  lieen 
.shouting  that  for  the  past  year,  and  it  is  glad  to 
support  another  constructive  idea  for  getting 
newspapers  the  paper  they  will  need  for  next 
year’s  job. 

That  idea  was  presented  in  a  report  to  the 
Boren  sub-committee  of  the  House  this  week  by 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the  Iromeood 
(Mich.)  Globe  and  pre.sident  of  the  American 
New.spapcr  Publi.shers  As.sociation,  and  it  con¬ 
cerns  a  topic  which  has  received  plenty  of  atten¬ 
tion  from  publishers,  but  none  from  Congress 
during  the  past  31  years. 

In  1933,  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  act  was 
passed,  putting  “standard  newsprint”  on  the  free 
list.  Chairman  Fordney  informing  the  House  that 
while  the  term  was  new,  it  was  well  understo<Kl 
in  the  trade  and  by  the  customs  service.  It  meant, 
in  Mr.  Fordney ’s  language,  “newsprint  paper  u.setl 
in  the  printing  and  publication  of  new.spaper.s.” 

In  1935,  however,  the  Treasury  issued  a  new 
definition  of  standard  newsprint,  specifying  ream 
weight,  roll  widths  and  diameters,  and  placing  a 
prohibitive  duty  on  all  paper  which  did  not  come 
up  to  its  minima.  According  to  Mr.  Noyes,  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  definition — which  applied  to  im¬ 
ported  paper,  but  not  to  domestic — has  cau.sed 
considerable  waste.  Papers  which  used  smaller 
roll  sizes  than  the  minimum  specified  had  to  im¬ 
port  the  larger  rolls  and  trim  off  the  waste. 

Lately,  he  told  the  committee,  the  largest  IJ.  S. 
newsprint  producer  has  been  supplying  .some  of 
its  customers  with  paper  of  lighter  weight  and 
smaller  rolls — which  have  been  u.sed  with  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  on  the  presses.  He  urge<l  Con¬ 
gressional  action  which  would  set  aside  the  Treas¬ 
ury  definition  and  substitute  for  it  Mr.  Fordney ’s 
original  definition,  quoted  above. 

That  action  will  be  necessary  to  forestall  drastic 
cuts  in  newsprint  allotments  next  year. 
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ROBERT  CHOATE,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Traveler,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  after  a  nine-hour 
flight  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  bomber. 
He  plans  to  pass  the  next  three  weeks 
or  month  surveying  industrial  and 
other  conditions  in  England. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  publisher  of  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  presented  to  the 
^  University  of  Michigan  a  set  of  five 
volumes  on  meteorities,  prepared  by 
him  and  containing  hundreds  of  mi¬ 
crophotographs  of  meteoric  iron.  The 
board  of  regents  of  the  university,  in 
accepting  the  gift,  said  the  set’s  value 
is  $4,500. 

I  Neal  Van  Sooy,  publisher  of  the 
I  Azusa  (Cal.)  Herald,  has  been  ap- 
'  pointed  director  of  the  Stanford  Uni- 
j  versity  Alumni  Association. 

J.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune-Telegram  has 
just  proved  that  the  task  of  running 
a  pair  of  newspapers  is  no  handicap 
4  to  his  golf  game.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
joined  the  select  circle  of  hole-in-one 
y  golfers  Saturday,  Oct.  2,  at  the  Salt 
I  Lake  Country  Club,  planting  his  tee 
r-  shot  into  the  cup  on  the  No.  2  hole, 
i  137-yards,  with  a  perfect  pitch  shot. 


In  The  Business  Office 


I  CARL  FLYNN,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
[  Tribune,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Mid-West  News¬ 
papers  Advertis- 
'  i  n  g  Managers’ 

Association  at  its 
s  e  m  i-a  n  n  u  a  1 
meeting  held 
Sept.  19-20  in 
Kansas  City. 

Dan.  H.  Wheeler, 
advertising  man- 
ager  of  the 
Springfield 
(Mo.)  Daily 
News  and  Lead¬ 
er,  was  chosen 
vice  -  president, 
and  H.  K.  Seymour,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  South¬ 
west  American  and  Times  Record, 
secretary-treasurer.  Flynn  has  been 
connected  with  the  Tulsa  World  for 
the  past  23  years,  serving  as  both 
national  and  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  when  the  World  and  Trib- 
Ujie  merged  in  1941,  he  was  appointed 
local  advertising  manager  of  the  two 
papers. 

i  Robert  T.  Barr  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times  as  display  salesman. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the 
j  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  the  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette  and  the 
Stoughton  (Wis.)  Courier-Hub. 

Miss  Doris  Meeker,  formerly  with 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph  and 
'  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Carel  H.  Thompson,  for  the  past  six 
and  a  half  years  cashier  for  the  Daily 
Telegraph  Printing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Sunset  News,  has  resigned 
his  ptosition  to  become  associated  with 
the  Bluefield  Grocery  Co. 

Joseph  Margolin  has  been  named 
acting  circulation  manager  of  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  after 
■  years  of  service  on  that  paper. 

I  J.  C.  Timberlake,  advertising  man- 
I  ager  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  South- 
1  side  Virginia  News,  has  been  named 


assistant  manager  of  the  publishing 
company.  He  formerly  was  with  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader. 

Ross  Johnson,  classified  manager 
of  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press, 
was  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Redondo 
Beach,  Cal.  Taking  Johnson’s  place 
is  Mel  Burgess,  formerly  classified 
manager  of  the  Santa  Monica  (Cal.) 
Evening  Outlook. 

John  R.  Christie,  formerly  Los  An¬ 
geles  representative  of  the  Glendale 
(Cal.)  News-Press,  and  the  Southern 
California  Associated  Newspapers,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  for  the  Citizens  Na¬ 
tional  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Louis  Rentschler,  Jr.,  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Marshall 
(Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle,  who  was 
inducted  into  the  Army  several 
months  ago,  has  been  given  an  honor¬ 
able  discharge  because  of  a  knee  in¬ 
jury  and  has  returned  toi  his  position 
at  the  Evening  Chronicle. 

E.  S.  Barrymore  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Merced 
(Cal.)  Sun-Star. 

Joe  Evans,  veteran  classified  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun,  has 
resigned  to  sell  radio  time  for  Station 
KGB,  San  Diego. 

Elwood  R.  Williams,  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
has  been  appointed  San  Francisco 
manager  of  the  recently-founded 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service,  Inc., 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  establish  a 
special  representative  business  in  the 
national  advertising  field  for  weekly 
and  small  daily  newspapers. 

W.  H.  Watt,  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Main  Line  Times,  Ard¬ 
more,  Pa.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  News,  in  the  same 
capacity.  Both  are  published  by  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Suburban  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Orie  L.  Randall,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  celebrated  his  25th  y^ar 
with  the  company  last  week. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JOHN  WATTS  has  been  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  Miami  Daily  News, 
Hoke  Welch,  managing  editor,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Watts  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Tampa  Tribune  in  1921.  He  be¬ 


came  city  editor  of  the  Daytona  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal  two  years  later  and  in 
1924  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  New 
York  Evening  World.  In  1930,  while 
reviewing  plays  and  films  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  Watts  turned  to 
playwrighting.  He  later  worked  for 
the  Tampa  Daily  Times  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald,  joining  the  Miami 
Daily  News  staff  in  May. 

David  H.  Mann,  former  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  editorial 
staff  writer,  is  winner  of  the  $100  an¬ 
nual  short  story  contest  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

Ralph  A.  Lynd,  veteran  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News- 
Press,  was  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  California  Real  Estate  Associa¬ 
tion  during  its  39th  annual  convention 
in  San  Francisco. 

Charles  D.  Wood,  former  Utah  and 
Idaho  newspaperman  and  now  in  the 
San  Francisco  bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  has  been  appointed  Boise 
correspondent  for  the  AP.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harold  F.  Osborne,  who  was  a 
year  in  the  Boise  position,  was  called 
to  military  service  Sept.  1,  and  now 
is  at  the  Farragut  Naval  Training 
Station  in  northern  Idaho. 

Miss  Anne  White,  who  was  hired  in 
August,  1942  as  the  first  copy  girl  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une-Sun,  has  been  promoted  to  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  on  the  Union. 

Dexter  C.  Ellis,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  -  Examiner 
composing  room  head  writer  and  com¬ 
posing  room  machine-operator,  is  now 
copyreader  at  the  news  room,  taking 
the  place  of  Pat  Mullen,  who  has  left 
for  a  position  with  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad. 

Richard  Hawkins,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  from  the  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  an  assignment  overseas  as 
special  service  man  for  the  Bell  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.,  manufacturers  of  the  P-38 
Airacobras. 

Robert  W.  Goodell,  city  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  since  1940,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  similar  post  with 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.)  Telegram- 
Tribune.  William  Adamson,  formerly 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Mr.  Goodell. 

Lloyd  Whitfield,  formerly  with  the 
Oklahoma  News  and  Clinton  (Okla.) 
Morning  News,  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  the  Okemah  (Okla.)  Daily 
Leader,  to  succeed  Frank  Reeds,  who 
resigned  to  enter  the  Army. 

Schuyler  Allman,  Oklahoma  state 
editor  of  the  AP,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  feature  staff  in  the  New  York 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


here  as  proven  by  surveys. 

The  twins  are  the  mischievous  members  of  the  lovable  Toodle 
family  who  keep  newspaper  readers  coming  back  for  more. 
THE  TOODLES  are  swell,  neighborly  folks  your  readers 
w'ill  welcome  into  their  hearts  and  homes.  Available  in  4  or  5 
columns  daily,  Sundays  half-page,  third-page  or  tabloid. 
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Since  Ernie  Bushmiller  promoted 
NANCY  from  bit  player  to  star, 
back  in  1938,  she's  run  his  sub¬ 
scriber  list  up  50  per  cent.  And 
during  1943  alone  this  biggest 
little  girl  in  comics  has  upped 
the  combined  strip  and  color  page 
circulation  27  per  cent. 

Your  readers  will  take  a  fancy 
to  NANCY,  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Write  for  terms  to 
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office.  Edward  Curtis  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  frtym  the  Tulsa  AP  ofiice  to 
Cbicafo,  and  Ben  Funk,  formwly  at 
Oklahonia  City,  has  taken  over  the 
Tulsa  office. 

William  P.  Steven,  who  resigned  his 
position  with  the  office  of  censorship 
has  resimed  his  job  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tulea  (Okla.)  Tribune. 

Ifiss  Leacha  Kourtis  has  been  named 
soeiety  editor  of  the  Seminole  (Okla.) 
Producer, 

Mias  Velva  Treadway  has  been 
named  society  editor  of  the  Perry 
(OWa.)  Z>aily  Journal. 

Gene  Potes,  tdegraph  editor  on  the 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  tor  the 
past  14  years  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Tulsa  Daily  World. 

AUm  Marjorie  Trent  has  been  named 
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news  editor  of  the  Clinton  (Okla.) 
Daily  News. 

Mary  Barney  Vogel,  daughter  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Clayton  Barney  Vogel, 
Fleet  Marine  Force  commander  in 
the  San  Diego  area,  is  the  newest 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  copy  girls  on 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune-Sun. 

Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Nyborg 
announced  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
Oct.  2  at  Chicago,  Ill.  Mrs.  Nyborg, 
former  society  editor  for  the  Lake 
City  (Fla.)  Reporter,  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hudson,  Mr. 
Hudson  being  editor  of  the  Titusville 
(Fla.)  Star-Advocate,  and  president 
of  the  Florida  Press  Association. 

Marjorie  Kuhbach  has  become  the 
editor  of  Real  Story  magazine,  a  Hill¬ 
man  periodical.  She  was  formerly 
with  the  NEA  Service  in  Cleveland,  O. 

Tom  R.  Heimion,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Ventura  (Cal.)  Star-Free  Press, 
has  been  appointed  managing  editor, 
succeeding  Frank  Rogers,  who  has 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  as 
rewrite  man. 

Alan  Morley,  columnist  for  the 
Vancouver  Sun  for  several  years,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  News-Herald. 

Carl  Roberts,  of  the  Vancouver 
Daily  Province  rewrite  staff,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Vancouver 
News-Herald. 

Louis  F.  Thomann,  former  publisher 
of  the  Dayton  (Iowa)  Review,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  connection  with  the  Re¬ 
view  he  had  been  a  reporter  on  the 
Wilmington  (Cal.)  Daily  Press  and 
news  editor  of  the  Bell  (Cal.)  Indus¬ 
trial-Post. 

Lawrence  (Slim)  Barnard,  associate 
automotive  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  has  joined  the  Alemite  Co., 
of  California  as  sales  manager. 

Urban  M.  Allen  of  the  Hilo 
(Hawaii)  Tribune-Herald,  and  Mrs. 
Allen  announce  the  arrival  of  a  son 
Sept.  9,  bom  at  Hilo  Hospital. 

Ralph  Beebe,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  for  the 
past  15  years,  has  been  made  chief 
editorial  writer,  succeeding  the  late 
A.  Bird,  Glaspie. 

Mark  Clutter,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  AppecLl  reporter  for  more 
than  a  year,  has  returned  to  his  for¬ 
mer  home  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  to  go 
back  on  the  Eagle. 

Ray  Herrington,  veteran  Detroit 
Times  editorial  staff  member,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  News. 

Suzanne  Koelbel,  formerly  with  the 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  and 
the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Rocine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times. 

Joyce  Logie,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Californian, 
has  joined  the  San  Francisco  News  as 
a  library  clerk. 

William  E.  Wame,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Brawley  (Cal.)  News, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  information.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Washington. 

Harlan  V.  Hadley,  formerly  chief 
of  the  Detroit  office  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  been  named  associate 
manager  of  the  Automotive  Council 
for  War  Production's  Manpower  Di¬ 
vision. 

Gordon  Jost,  for  several  years  with 
the  old  Main  Line  Daily  Times,  Ard¬ 
more,  Pa.,  (now  the  Main  Line  Times) 
has  been  appointed  managing  editor 
of  the  Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  News, 
weekly. 

William  C.  Farson,  who  has  been 
acting  night  city  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 


delphia  Inquirer  for  several  months, 
has  been  appointed  night  city  editor. 
J.  Clayton  Cook,  Inquirer  rewrite 
man,  has  just  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor. 

Maureen  McKernan  has  resigned 
from  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  due  to  ill  health. 

Morley  Cassidy,  feature  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who  was 
sent  to  Alaska  six  months  ago,  has 
returned  home  to  resume  general  re¬ 
porting  on  the  local  staff.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Aleutians  at  the  time  of 
the  attacks  on  Attu  and  remained 
over  the  occupation  of  Kiska,  when 
the  last  of  the  Japs  on  the  North 
American  continent  vacated. 

Early  Selby,  late  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  rewrite  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

J,  Herman  Porterfield,  Pennsylvania 
state  editor  for  the  Associated  Press 
for  some  time,  located  in  Philadelphia, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  New  York 
city  desk.  Jack  Smith  succeeds  him 
in  the  vacated  Keystone  State  post. 

Leo  W,  O’Brien,  International  News 
Service  legislative  correspondent  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Christian  Brothers’  Academy 
Men’s  Association  in  the  capital  city. 

With  The  Colors 

MAJOR  N.  C.  CHRISTENSEN,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  a  prominent  Utah 
newspaper  man  for  more  than  13 
years,  has  been  named  acting  assist¬ 
ant  chief  of  staff  (military  intelligence 
division)  United  States  Army  Second 
Air  Force,  with  headquarters  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 

Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  Max  D. 
Novack,  who  was  a  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Post  from  1934 
to  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army  and  will 
report  to  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  Oct  29. 
Since  January  of  1942  Mr.  Novack  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Alien  Enemy 
Unit  of  the  U.  S.  Attorney’s  Office. 

Ralph  Hurst,  former  political  and 
State  Capitol  reporter  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News,  who  is  now  a 
major  with  the  13th  Air  Force  in 
Guadalcanal,  had  his  cot  bombed  from 
beneath  him  one  night  recently  by  the 
Japs.  But,  according  to  a  front  line 
dispatch  by  INS,  he  didn’t  get  a 
scratch. 

Miss  Betty  Erb,  member  of  the  li¬ 
brary  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News,  has  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Auxiliary,  is  receiving  basic 
training  at  New  River,  N.  C.  The 
number  of  employes  of  the  News  now 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  stands 
at  97. 

Leslie  Starch,  for  the  past  six  years 
news  editor  of  the  Waupun  (Wis.) 
Leader-News,  has  been  commissioned 
an  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Pfc.  Bryce  Tangren,  formerly  a 
sports  writer  on  the  Salk  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  begun  supply  training  at 
Camp  Lee,  Va.,  preparing  to  become 
a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
combat  and  quartermaster  division. 

Herbert  Perry  McNeal,  city  editor 
of  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner,  has 
been  sworn  in  as  a  lieutenant  (jg)  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and  now  is 
awaiting  assignment  to  active  duty. 

Marshall  B.  Atkinson,  editor  of  the 
Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  and  Daily 
Telegram,  now  on  leave,  has  been 
promoted  from  lieutenant  (jg)  to 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 
in  Minneapolis. 

Nathan  S.  Haseltine,  Jr.,  associated 
widi  an  Atlantic  City  news  agency 
since  the  demise  of  m  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  in  January,  1942;  has 


been  inducted  into  the  Army  and  will 
report  at  the  New  Cumberland,  Pa, 
reception  center  on  Oct.  27. 

Lester  Hamilton,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald- 
Press,  has  been  promoted  to  captain 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces  at  Perrin 
Field.  Captain  Hamilton  has  been 
public  relations  officer  at  the  field. 

Everett  M.  Remsburg,  businen 
manager  of  the  Vista  (Cal)  Press, 
has  been  commissioned  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  California  State  Guard. 

Corp.  William  Keegan  Eccles,  for¬ 
mer  employe  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  circulation  department,  hat 
been  reported  missing  in  action  in  the 
Mediterranean  theater.  He  is  a  radio 
operator  on  a  Douglas  C-47  used  as  i 
carrier  for  parachute  troops. 

Alvin  S.  Crosby,  27,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  circulation  department 
employe,  has  been  accepted  for  serv- 
ice  in  the  Navy. 

Ray  W.  Thomas,  former  member  of 
the  Detroit  Times  editorial  staff,  has 
been  promoted  to  captain  and  chief  of 
the  parachute  packing  school  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga. 

Joe  Umek,  Detroit  Times  police  re¬ 
porter  for  many  years,  has  entered  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  will  take  his 
training  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  L.  I. 

John  Wade,  veteran  New  York  and 
Boston  reporter,  who  left  the  Boston 
American  to  join  the  Coast  Guard 
several  months  ago,  is  now  attached 
to  Coast  Guard  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

Harry  Blitmsm,  former  sports  writer 
of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
and  now  an  instructor  in  physical 
education  at  the  Newport,  R.  I.,  Naval 
Training  Station,  is  writing  sports  for  • 
the  weekly  camp  paper  known  as  the 
Recruit. 

Fred  Byrod,  former  Philadelphia  | 
Inquirer  sports  writer  who  special¬ 
ized  in  golf,  has  been  promoted  from 
second  to  first  lieutenant,  and  writes 
from  the  South  Pacific  area  telling  of 
deer-himting  trips  with  other  Yanks 
while  on  leave. 

Kos  Simonski,  featured  byline  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  entered  the  Navy  and  is  in  service 
at  the  Sampson,  N,  Y.,  training  sta¬ 
tion. 

Seaman  Second  Class  Homer  K. 
Luttringer,  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Harrisburg  Evening  News 
until  his  induction  June  12,  was  noti¬ 
fied  Oct.  6  at  Great  Lakes,  Ill.,  that 
he  had  been  permanently  commis¬ 
sioned  an  ensign.  On  Oct.  8  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  his  home 
stating  that  he  had  become  a  father. 
Later  in  the  day  he  left  for  a  new 
assignment  in  the  Southwest  United 
States.  Through  the  good  graces  of 
Navy  officers,  he  was  abl?  to  visit  his 
family  at  Harrisburg  before  reporting  ; 
for  his  new  duties. 

a 

4  LEAVE  DRAMA  GROUP 

Four  drama  critics  resigned  this 
week  from  the  New  York  Drama 
Critics  Circle  after  a  resolution  that 
the  group  dissolve,  proposed  by  Bur¬ 
ton  Rascoe,  reviewer  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  was  voted 
down.  Those  who  resigned  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Rascoe,  were  Wolcott 
Gibbs,  the  New  Yorker;  Stark  Young, 
the  New  Republic,  and  George  Jean 
Nathan,  Esquire,  the  American  Mer¬ 
cury  and  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  “It  was  a  presumptuous, 
unrepresentative  and  pointless  organ¬ 
ization,”  wrote  Mr.  Rascoe  of  the 
Circle  in  his  ‘"Ilieater”  column. 
Lewis  Nichols,  New  York  Times,  and 
Louis  Kronenberger,  PM  and  acting 
president  of  the  Circle,  voted  for  the 
dissolution  but  remain^  in  the  group 
when  the  resolution  failed  to  pass. 


Sheathe  your  ax 


Beware  of  twi3$ 


or  damage  the  saw.  The  workman  who  values  his 
safety  will  never  stand  directly  in  line  with  thesjiw 
blade  nor  bring  his  hands  dangerously  close  to  it. 

When  working  in  the  woods,  no  one,  skilled  or 
unskilled,  should  be  alone.  There  are  too  many 
hazards  and  the  chances  of  being  found  <niickly 
are  few.  A  tree  or  falling  limb  might  pin  the  man 
down,  or  a  flying  wedge  strike  him.  It’s  an  easy 
matter  for  an  ax  to  glance  off  a  log  and  injure  the 
woodcutter’s  foot  so  badly  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  walk. 

The  ax,  after  all,  hasn’t  changed  much  since 
it  was  wielded  by  the  royal  executioner,  and  can 
be  equally  as  deadly  today  when  swung  by  the 
neophyte  or  the  skilled  woodsman. 


The  amateur  woodcutter  out  to  saw  or  chop  fire¬ 
wood  for  supplementary  fuel  this  fall  will  do  well 
to  tear  a  page  from  the  experienced  woodsman’s 
book  before  setting  about  his  job. 

Damage  which  can  be  wrought  in  a  matter  of 
seconds  by  an  ax  or  saw  inexpertly  handled  is  no 
laughing  matter.  Injuries  caused  by  power- 
driven  circular  saws  are  especially  likely  to  be 
serious  beeause  it  is  difficult  to  guard  these  tools 
adequately.  Such  a  saw  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  flaws  and  well  sharpened  before 
work  begins. 

The  saw  table  requires  firm,  level  ground  in 
order  to  be  safe.  Ix)gs,  too,  need  attention  so  that 
no  nails  or  wire  will  throw  the  wood  at  a  worker 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD  .  CONNECTICUT 


Remember  the  iplintert 


corrt 


The  plan  is  one  which  could  be  uni>  are  using  as  much  newsprint  as  they  Antrim  charged  that  some  news- 
versally  used  and  would  accoimt  for  a  did  in  the  base  period  and  some  papers  had  been  given  ex-parte  hear- 

lai^e,  now  unused,  newsprint  source,  actually  are  consuming  more,  the  ings  as  a  result  of  which  diey  were 

he  said.  witness  said.  Forecasting  the  likeli-  granted  added  tonnage  “with  which  to 

Read  into  the  record  was  a  telegram  hood  of  an  additional  cut  before  the  increase  circulation  and  advertising 

from  Publisher  R.  R.  McCormick,  of-  end  of  the  year,  Antrim  said:  “This  volume”  at  a  time  when  competitor! 

this.  The  chair  now  releases  it  on  his  fering  to  back  his  prediction  that  re-  will  mean  that  newspapers  operating  were  reducing  both.  Statements  were 

own  authority.  As  Patrick  Heivy  conversion  of  waste  and  salvage  throughout  the  country  will  be  re-  accepted  not  under  oath  and  without 

said:  ‘Let  th«n  make  the  most  of  it.’  would  offset  the  paper  shortage,  by  quired  further  to  cripple  their  opera-  opportunity  of  cross-examination  or 

This  committee  has  been  annoyed  at  making  available  machinery  now  lo-  tions  and  their  services  to  the  public  consideration  of  competitive  inilu- 

the  withholding  of  matter  not  di-  cated  in  Canada,  for  operation  in  Chi-  in  order  that  a  comparatively  small  ences,  he  complained, 

rectly  related  to  the  war.”  cago  and  New  York.  percentage  of  newspapers  may  obtain  ur  ”  tVio  wUnAa  -j 

The  report  bore  a  rubber  stamping:  Chairman  Boren  described  the  offer  additional  tonnage  on  appeal.  in  Pnna/ta  nnuFcmanafc  o,.* 

“Confidential — Disclosure  punishable  as  “very  practical — splendid  and  sin-  “As  matters  now  stand,  the  amount  _  mmta  Kasa/i  nn  *.i*lv.** 

under  the  Espionage  Act.”  cere.”  of  newsprint  available  is  pretty  defi- 

Oscar  Cox,  representing  the  Bu-  “Do  you  consider  that  repulping  nitely  known.  Every  newspaper  pub-  ..-o-  „  *1.  *  ’ 

reau  of  Economic  Warfare  and  Lend-  such  as  you  describe  would  take  care  lisher  in  the  United  States,  large  .  „  “  _  , 

Lease  testified  concerning  newsprint  of  the  shortage?”  Rep.  Wolverton  and  small,  has  an  equity — so  to  speak  j  j  ^  j  t,  ‘ 

exports  and  vertified  tonnage  fibres  asked.  -in  that  tonnage.  The  only  way  do  it  in  Canada,  why  can  t  we  do 

for  more  than  a  score  of  countries  of  “Yes,”  the  witness  answered.  additional  tonnage  can  be  granted  to 

destination  including  the  large  pro-  A  frontal  attack  on  the  appeals  sys-  one  newspaper  is  to  take  it  away  from  A  colloquy  between  Rep.  Brown 
ducing  countries  of  Newfoundland  tern  by  which  newspapers  have  re-  all  the  other  newspapers.  All  news-  and  Antrim  developed  that  60  days 
and  Canada.  Asked  why  the  United  ceived  additional  tonnage  was  paper  publishers  are  alarmed  at  any  probably  would  suffice  to  get  the 
States  sent  newsprint  to  those  points,  launched  by  Antrim  with  the  sug-  prospect  of  the  setting  up  of  a  news-  Chicago  Tribune  machinery  from 
Cox  admitted  it  sounded  “like  car-  gestion  that  the  practice  of  allocat-  print  czar  with  dictatorial  powers  Canada  and  into  operation,  and  that 
rying  coals  to  Newcastle”  and  said  he  ing  added  paper  be  abandoned.  to  allocate  a  specific  amount  of  ton-  such  a  period  of  time  would  be  suffi- 

had  asked  tl  e  same  question  and  Curtailment  orders  have  been  offset  nage  to  each  newspaper,  and  yet  thpt  cient  to  revitalize  the  scrap  paper 

hasn’t  yet  received  an  answer.  by  generous  grants  on  appeals  as  a  is  the  very  situation  we  have  in  effect  collection  campaign.  That,  Antrim 

The  export  figures.  Chairman  Boren  result  of  which  the  saving  in  the  first  today  in  the  administering  and  allot-  hedged,  depends  on  whether  co¬ 
commented,  give  the  appearance  of  an  eight  months  of  this  year  has  been  ment  of  this  so-called  appeal  ton-  operation  was  had  from  federal 
international  WPA.  3.6%  which  means  that  many  papers  nage.”  agencies. 

The  1937-1939  export  average,  Cox _ _ _ _ 

10,769  long  ^ 


Boren  Committee 
Newsprint  Report 

continued  from  page  10 


read  from  reports,  was 
tons,  and  the  1943  export,  if  main¬ 
tained  as  at  present  will  be  30,974 
tons. 

Rep.  Wolverton  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  export  has  trebled  during 
a  period  when  domestic  uses  are  being 
curtailed  and  he  suggested  the  need 
for  examination  of  this  country’s  pol¬ 
icy.  Cox  agreed  such  examination  is 
in  order. 

The  list  of  United  States  exports  of 
newsprint  paper,  January- June,  1943, 
by  country  was  later  released.  It  fol¬ 
lows  in  full  with  quantity  in  poun<^ 

Iceland  . 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador .  2,773 

Canada  . 

Mexico  .  13,596,700 

Guatem.ala  .  319,136 

nritish  Hondura'i  .  28,127 

El  Salvador  .  1,042,596 

Honduras  .  185,329 

Nicangua  .  448,766 

Costa  Rica  .  708,103 

Panama,  Republic  of .  432,648 

Bermuda  .  60,959 

Bahamas  .  55,073 

Cuba  .  3,704,855 

Haiti  .  106,127 

Dominican  Republic  .  405,202 

Windward  Islands  .  17,563 

Curacao  (N.WI..)  25,432 

Colombia  .  2,208,693 

Venezuela  .  486,711 

British  Guiana  .  16,000 

Surinam — Dutch  Guiana  .  136,003 

Ecuador  .  782,233 

Peru  .  1,776,168 

Bolivia  .  333,585 

Chile  .  679,851 

Brazil  .  57,654 

Paraguay  .  227,088 

Uruguay  .  554,439 

Argentina  .  1,201,646 

Portugal  .  369,456 

Iraq  .  33,024 

Palestine  and  Transjardania. . . .  20,604 

British  India  and  Dependencies..  1,383,209 

Ceylon  .  222,146 

Australia  .  40,938 

New  Zealand  .  2,200 

French  Oceania  .  9,950 

French  Morocco  .  1.439,051 

.Mgeria  .  749,810 

Egypt  .  1,351,667 

Cameroon  .  14,890 

Other  French  Africa .  241,420 

Liberia  .  2,132 

Belgian  Congo  .  36,960 

Union  of  South  Africa .  22,072 

Southern  Rhodesia  .  41,938 

Portuguese  Gn.  and  Angola .  61,513 

Total,  All  Countries .  35,939,056 

Elbert  Antrim,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  took 
issue  adth  the  suggestion  that  30- 
pound  print  paper  is  more  costly  and 
less  efficient  than  32-pound  paper.  He 
told  of  the  Tribime’s  successful  use 
of  paper  averaging  30^  pounds,  some, 
rolls  being  as  light  as  29  pounds. 

Antrim  told  the  committee  the  pa¬ 
per  shortage  could  be  cured  by  ef¬ 
ficient  use  of  newsprint  waste,  and 
scrap  paper.  He  criticized  the  WPB 
for  denying  the  Tribune  permission 
to  reconvert  3%  of  its  waste  into 
newsprint  to  be  regarded  ex-quota. 


^2^0,000 
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\  ain't 


he  knows  the  facts! 


Almost  unbelievable  are  the 
waves  ot  plusses  and  superla¬ 
tives  rolling  out  at  Oklahoma  these 
days,  soundllng  like  fanciful  pipe 
dreams  of  a  frustrated  sales  mana¬ 
ger.  They’re  crazy.  They  can't  be. 

But  they’re  true  I 

Add  all  these  current  facts  to¬ 
gether  and  see  what  a  sales  picture 
It  makes:  Oklahoma’s  35%  retail 
sales  gain  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1943  led  the  nation; 
Oklahoma  City's  increase  was  53%; 
farm  Income  the  first  half  of  1943 
was  33%  ahead  of  last  year;  Okla¬ 
homa  City’s  pi^ulatlon  was  pegged 
officially  (but  temporarily)  In  Its 
headlong  upward  rush  at  365,490 
on  March  1  by  the  census  bureau, 
a  plus  of  33.2%  over  April,  1942. 
Dtulng  the  six  months  since  then, 
Oklahoma  City  hasn’t  marked  time 


an  instant  In  Its  upward  direction. 

Oklahoma  City  today,  therefore. 
Is  a  city  well  over  a  quarter-mil¬ 
lion,  and  one  of  the  hottest  sales 
spots,  on  the  map.  There’s  nothing 
haywire  about  these  facts — they’re 
positive  truths. 


Selling  a  name,  an  Idea,  a  service, 
or  product  In  this  plus-plushy  mar¬ 
ket  today  Is  most  effectively  and 
economically  done  by  the  two 
newspapers  which  today  are  more 
than  ever  the  most  popular  read¬ 
ing  matter  In  this  area. 


THI  OKLAHOMA  PUILISNINO  COMPANY 

The  .  Farmer-Stockman  *  WKY,  Oklahoma  City  *  KVOR,  Colorado  Springs 
KLZ,  Denver  (Affiliated  Mgt.)  *  Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc 


The  freight  train  of  frontier  days — the  Conestoga  the  community  he  served  would  get  the  news, 
wagon— was  late  jmd  the  expected  shipment  of  That  is  still  the  paper’s  policy,  although  it  meant 

paper  for  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  failed  to  arrive.  rationing  of  all  advertising  and  the  omission  of 

The  publisher  turned  for  help  to  the  commanding  167,356  lines  of  advertising  during  July  and  August, 
officer  of  Fort  Pitt,  who  lent  him  cartridge  paper 
to  print  an  edition.  Here  is  the  notation  from  the 
official  records  of  the  Fort: 


We  appreciate  the  cooperation  Advertisers  and 
Agencies  are  giving  us  by  granting  optional  in* 
sertion  dates.  We  realize  that  changes  in  schedules 
must  necessarily  cause  some  inconvenience 
and  for  that  we  are  extremely  sorry. 


Lent  John  Scull  27  quires 
of  cartridge  paper*’ 


Founded  1786 


When  the  publisher  of  the  Gazette  borrowed 
that  paper  from  Fort  Pitt  he  was  determined 


Unertcai 
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Reporters  Test 
Speed  of  6  Means 
Of  Transportation 

Baltimore  Experiment 
Compared  with  1937 
To  Show  Traffic  Change 

Baltimore,  Oct.  11 — When  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  be  traveled  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  through  Baltimore  city  streets, 
and  the  hour  is  the  late  afternoon  rush 
hour,  from  4: 45  p.m.  on,  the  horse  and 
buggy  are  faster  than  automobile  or 
street  car.  Both  the  bicycle  and  the 
taxi  are  faster  than  the  horse  and 
buggy,  however. 

In  an  experiment  made  by  the 
Evening  Sun  on  Oct.  7,  the  following 
means  of  transportation  were  used, 
and  their  time- records  compared  with 
a  similar  experiment  made  in  1937: 

Time  Cemparisee 

Bicycle,  which  finished  first  this 
year,  second  in  1937;  time  this  year, 
8.5  minutes;  1937  time  14  minutes. 

Taxi,  which  finished  first  in  1937; 
time  1943,  8.75;  time  1937,  10  minutes. 

Horse  and  buggy,  which  finished 
third  this  year,  and  third  in  1937  when 
the  same  methods  of  transportation 
were  compared;  1943  time,  10  minutes, 
1937  time,  15  minutes. 

Street  car,  which  finished  fourth  in 
1937  and  fifth  this  year;  1937  time,  18 
minutes;  1943  time,  20  minutes. 

Automobile,  which  finished  fifth  in 
1937  and  fourth  this  year;  time  in 
1937  was  19.5  minutes  and,  in  1943,  11 
minutes. 

Pedestrian,  1937  time,  20  minutes; 
1943  time  26  minutes.  ^ 

The  experiment  was  conducted  to 
determine  the  effect  which  war  had 
had  on  the  traffic  on  Baltimore  streets. 
About  150,000  people  have  been  added 
to  the  Baltimore  population  between 
1937  and  1943  by  workers  in  war  in¬ 
dustries  coming  into  this  city  from 
other  states  and  the  transportation 
facilities  are  being  taxed  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  their  capacity. 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  automo¬ 
biles  have  made  many  who  formerly 
traveled  that  way  use  the  street  car. 

Six  Reporters  Do  Job 

Six  reporters,  eac,  assigned  to  get 
to  the  comer  of  North  avenue  and 
Charles  street  by  a  different  means, 
left  the  Sunpapers’  building  promptly 
at  4:45. 

The  time  elapsed  in  each  case  in¬ 
cluded  the  time  required  to  get  auto¬ 
mobile,  street  car  or  taxi,  or  horse 
and  buggy.  The  walker  started  right 
off,  as  did  the  cyclist  and  the  buggy. 

The  driver  of  the  automobile  con- 
siuned  four  minutes  in  getting  to  his 
parked  car.  The  taxi-rider  needed 
only  two  minutes,  considerably  less 
than  had  been  estimated,  to  get  a 
taxi.  The  street  car  rider  got  a  street 
car  within  one  minute  after  being  told 
to  go. 

No  allowance  was  made  because  of 
delays  by  traffic  lights.  It  was  an 
average  test. 

■ 

Curbs  on  Weather 

News  Ended  by  Censor 

Washington,  Oct.  11 — ^Relaxation  of 
publishing  and  broadcasting  restric¬ 
tions  on  weather  forecasts  and  other 
weather  information  was  ordered  to¬ 
night  by  the  Office  of  Censorship  be¬ 
cause  of  “improved  defense  and  other 
war  conditions.” 

Beginning  at  midnight  tonight, 
newspapers  will  be  permitted  for 
the  first  time  since  the  war  began 
to  publish  any  weather  information 
they  wish  except  unofficial  forecasts. 
Heretofore  they  have  been  allowed  to 


forecast  their  own  localities  only. 

During  the  period  of  severe  restric¬ 
tion  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
have  not  been  permitted  to  use  the 
word  “rain”  in  connection  with  floods 
and  other  natural  disasters,  but  have 
been  required  to  say  merely  that 
“weather”  was  responsible.  Hereafter 
all  such  restrictions  are  lifted  and  rain, 
floods,  snow  and  other  weather  phe¬ 
nomena  may  be  freely  reported. 

The  sole  remaining  stipulation  for 
newspapers  is  that  reports  be  based 
on  forecasts  and  maps  officially  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Show  Radio 
Plan  for  Retail 

_ continued  from  page  12 

by  Mr.  Burke,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
“commercial”  for  the  program. 

This  section  lists  the  “seven  most 
pressing  worries  of  present-day  re¬ 
tailers,”  as  follows; 

1.  Survival. 

2.  Holding  the  kind  of  customers 
you  want. 

3.  Getting  your  share  of  available 
business. 


4.  Strengthening  your  competitive 
position. 

5.  Keeping  an  improved  profit  ratio 
improving. 

6.  Maintaining  your  standing  in  the 
community. 

7.  Preparing  for  a  different  future. 

The  five  booklets  which  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  future  audiences  are  en¬ 
titled: 

“How  to  Buy  Radio  Time.” 

“How  to  Measure  Radio  Audiences.” 

“How  to  Promote  Your  Radio  Pro¬ 
gram.” 

“The  Elements  of  a  Successful  Radio 
Program.” 

“Radio  and  Retailing  in  1943.” 

Advice  to  Fiitere  Clleets 

Several  bits  of  advice  to  prospective 
users  of  radio  for  retail  promotion 
concluded  the  program.  Some  were: 

Radio  has  arriv^.  Accept  it,  ob¬ 
jectively  and  not  emotionally. 

Read  radio  publications  to  know  of 
developments  in  technique. 

If  you  are  unable  to  give  personal 
attention  to  your  radio  programs,  sur¬ 
round  yourself  with  people  who  will 
do  so. 

Put  your  best  foot  forward  for  your 
new  customers  attracted  by  radio. 


Sell  one  item  or  a  related  group  of 
items  on  each  program. 

Give  radio  as  strong  promotional 
support  as  you  give  to  other  forms  of 
advertising. 

Don’t  waste  your  time  and  money 
on  short  experiments. 

Every  station  has  an  audience.  You 
don’t  need  the  biggest. 

A  cocktail  party  followed  the  show¬ 
ing,  and  in  several  conversations  I 
detected  a  note  of  disappointment  that 
the  plan  did  not  propose  more  specific 
directions  for  the  use  of  radio  by 
stores.  The  five  booklets  indicate  by 
their  titles  that  this  lack  may  be  met 
in  part,  but  the  difficulties  of  laying 
down  all-embracing  rules  for  all  stores 
and  all  cities  are  self-evident.  Without 
more  information  on  the  contents  of 
the  supplementary  literature,  it  is  not 
possible  to  present  a  final  judgment  on 
the  value  of  the  program,  either  to 
radio  stations  or  to  store  owners. 
Aside  from  that,  it  was  an  impressive 
demonstration  of  co-operative  selling 
on  behalf  of  an  entire  industry.  Its 
showings  in  other  cities  during  the 
next  month  should  stimulate  similar 
evidences  of  solidarity  among  com¬ 
peting  daily  newspapers. 


A  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  Florida's 
three  great  markets  and  their  trading  territories 
have  gone  through  two  winters  and  two  summers 
.  .  .  without  the  usual  tourist  trade  and  . . .  without 
the  usual  "lull-season”  so  characteristic  of  the 
"old”  Florida. 

Now,  Florida  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  year-round  market  with  annual  income, 
bank  deposits,  retail  sales  and  postal  receipts 
surpassing  peak  figures  of  any  tourist  year. 

★  And  new  records  have  been 
established  during  the  past  eight  months.  June  and 
July  postal  receipts  topped  those  of  January  and 
February  . . .  and  the  circulation  figures  of  Florida’s 
rhree  great  dailies  were  higher  this  past  summer 
than  at  the  peak  of  the  tourist  season  two 
years  ago. 

★  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  your 
groundwork  for  postwar  gains. 


Tht  ow  285,000  mibintd 
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From  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended:  “It  is  necessary  for  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  development  of  its 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry  its  domes¬ 
tic  waterborne  commerce  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  waterborne  export  and 
import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on 
all  routes  essential  for  maintaining  the 
flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  water¬ 
borne  commerce  at  all  times,  ( b)  capable 
of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxil¬ 
iary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
(c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  United 
States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  insofar  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  (d)  composed  of  the  best-equipped, 
safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels, 
constructed  in  the  United  States  and 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient  citi¬ 
zen  personnel.  It  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
foster  the  development  and  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  merchant 
marine.”  (Public  Act  835) 


when  world  commerce  comes  back. 

Yesterday,  the  big  fleet  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Export  Lines  carried  many 
products  of  American  farms  and 
factories  to  peaceful  ports  along  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  and 
as  far  east  as  India  and  Burma. 
Today,  operating  under  War  Ship¬ 
ping  Administration  orders,  this 
greatly  enlarged  fleet  carries  many 
essentials  of  victory  .  .  .  helping  to 
hasten  the  great  day  when  America’s 
big,  new  merchant  marine  will  ply 
the  greater  trade  routes  of  the  post¬ 
war  world. 


American  Export  Airlinei,  loo,  with  giant  flying  boats,  are  shortening  the  supply  lines  to  our  fighting  fronts 


YORK  SUBWAY? 


The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  -  Telegram 


N.  Y.  Sun  Wins  Stomp 
Award  for  3rd  Year 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the 
New  York  Sun  and  its  stamp  editor, 
Franklin  R.  Bruns,  Jr.,  have  been 
awarded  the  Ralph  A.  Barry  memorial 
bowl  in  the  Col.  Hans  Lagerloef  news¬ 
paper  philatelic  contest.  The  award 
is  made  annually  to  the  newspaper 
stamp  department  selected  as  out¬ 
standing. 

The  Sun  retains  the  large  bowl  for 
another  year  and  also  receives  a 
slightly  smaller  replica,  which  is  to 
remain  the  permanent  property  of 
its  stamp  editor.  A  third  cup,  which 
is  given  as  a  permanent  award  to 
each  year’s  winner,  will  also  be  pre¬ 
sented.  Second  place  in  the  judging 
this  year  went  to  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  third  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  fourth  to  the  New  York 
Journal- American. 

Other  awards,  based  on  local  popu¬ 
lation,  went  to  James  Waldo  Fawcett 
of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star;  El¬ 
mer  C.  Pratt  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  and  Joseph  Pompey  of 
the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Evening,  Times. 


Bob  Riendeau  Retires 
From  Syndicate  Field 


United  Ncones  Alan  Mover 

ALAN  MAVER,  cartoonist-writer 
for  United  Featube  Syndicate,  last 
week  was  named  promotion  manager 
of  the  syndicate, 

-  succeed- 

ing  Frank  M. 
Brady,  who  now 
holds  a  similar 
post  with  United 
Press,  George 
A.  Carlin,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
United,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Maver  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pro- 

- —I  ducing  a  daily 

feature  for  Unit¬ 
ed  by  John  Pier- 
otti,  who  has  worked  for  PM  and  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  art  de¬ 
partments,  Mr.  Carlin  said.  Pierotti 
is  a  former  sports  cartoonist  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post.  His  stuff 
also  has  appeared  in  Esquire,  Collier’s, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  New  Yorker 
and  other  slicks. 

Maver  has  been  drawing  15  years 
and  his  “Matter  of  Fact’’  placards 
are  widely  used  by  the  subway  sys¬ 
tems  in  New  York.  While  Feg  Mur¬ 
ray,  now  with  King  Features  Syndi- 


By  S.  MONCHAK 


Al«n  Mavar 


Bob  Riandaau 


“Bomaby"  Book  Sells  Well 

CROCKETT  JOHNSON’S  comic 
“Barnaby,”  which  PM  Syndicate 
distributes  nationally,  and  which 
Henry  Holt  put  between  covers  earli¬ 
er  this  month  at  $2  the  copy,  has  been 
sold  out  in  bookstores  and,  PM  Syn¬ 
dicate  informs  us,  the  publishers  al¬ 
ready  have  ordered  a  second  and  third 
printing  of  the  original  number,  10,- 
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tail  sales  led  the  West  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1943  with  a  gain  of  31% 
over  1942’s  record-breaking  year. 
And  the  trend  continues. 

And  in  the  State  of  Utah,  57  out  oj 
every  100  jamilies  subscribe  to  and 
read  the  morning  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
or  the  evening  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 
These  two  newspapers  reach  out  to 
buying  power  throughout  the  mar¬ 
ket —  a  convincing,  predominant 
coverage  greater  than  all  other 
dailies  combined. 


NO  .  .  •  This  is  a  bus-loading 
scene  in  downtown  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  people  are  residents  of  Salt 
Lake  City  .  .  .  workers  of  factory, 
mill  and  office.  This  is  typical  of 
Utah’s  NEW  industrial  area,  hub  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
gram  market  area  in  Intermoun¬ 
tain  America. 

Retail  sales  here  have  doubled  in 
five  years.  In  1942,  they  totaled 
$437,116,392.  The  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census  shows  Utah  re- 


The  One  Big  Intermountain  Medium 
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VMIOIV  OlE  COMPilirY 

ow  c  A  1,  ■  v  o  It  nt  1  A 


ansMireirs 

1  492— The  business  has  become  so  compli¬ 
cated  we  had  to  look  this  one  up  ourselves. 

2  Only  5  proved  of  any  importance. 

3  Competition  between  the  oil  companies — 
By  1939,  when  Germany  invaded  Poland,  U.  S. 
oil  companies  had  already  developed  100  octane 


to  the  point  where  they  could  produce  it  in 
volume  on  an  economical  basis. 

4  $5,537,329  is  a  lot  Of  money,  but  it  was 
divided  among  a  lot  of  people— 31,652.  So  it 
averaged  just  $174.94  per  stockholder. 

5  This  isn’t  ofiBcial,  but  we’ve  done  a  lot  of 
research  and  we  can’t  find  more  than  five — 
cigarettes,  gasoline,  electricity,  home  gas  and 
interest  rates. 


6  20>2^— It  takes  taxes  to  win  a  war.  The 
average  Union  Oil  employee  made  $211  per 
month  in  1942;  but  the  tax  collector  got  more 
of  your  dollar  last  year  than  all  8,192  of  our 
employees  put  together  (20Vj^  to  taxes — 20^ 
to  wages)  and  4  times  as  much  as  the  stock¬ 
holder-owners. 

7  $35,696 — ’The  machine  age  has  made  our 
tools  of  production  rather  expensive. 


This  lerlM,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  the 
Union  Oil  Coaponjr,  is  dedicated  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  and  why  American  busiaess 
functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send 
In  any  auggestions  or  criticisms  you  have 
to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Co..  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  14,-  Calif. 
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OPA  Denies  Data 
On  Paper  Price 
To  Cal.  Publishers 

CNPA  Had  Aalwd  for 
Basis  Upon  Wludi 
Increases  in  Newsprint 

Los  Akgeles,  Oct  11— Specific  in¬ 
formation  requested  bjr  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
concerning  the  basis  tqwn  which  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  granted 
increases  in  the  price  of  newsprint  is 
“unavailable,”  OPA  Administrator 
Prentiss  M.  Brown  declared  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  John  B.  Long,  manager  of 
CNPA.  The  association  had  requested 
transcripts  of  records  of  pulp  and 
pulpwood  stock  piles,  manufacturing 
costs  and  other  factors  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  increases  in  prices. 

In  reviewing  the  situation.  Brown 
said  that  in  December,  ld41,  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  manufacturers  an¬ 
nounced  an  increase  of  $3  a  ton  in 
newsprint  prices.  OPA  made  a  study 
and  decided  that  despite  increased 
costs  of  production,  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  newsprint  was  not  necessary 
and  therefore,  on  April  1,  1942,  estab¬ 
lished  a  ceiling  price  of  $50  a  ton,  port 
price,  as  the  maximum  permissible  in 
the  United  States.  He  declared  that  it 
was  not  until  January,  1943,  that 
manufacturers  could  demonstrate  that 
production  cost  increases  could  no 
longer  be  absorbed  with  the  result 
that  the  price  was  advanced  $4  a  ton 
on  March  1,  1943,  one-half  the  amovmt 
requested.  Brown  said  that  another 
increase  was  later  deemed  necessary. 

But  with  regards  to  transcripts  of 
records,  Brown  wrote: 

“The  specific  information  which 
you  have  requested  me  to  send  you  is, 
unfortunately,  vmavailable.  Data  on 
pulp  and  pulpwood  stock  piles  can, 
perhaps,  be  obtained  from  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  division  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  from  whom  we  receive 
this  type  of  information.  Data  on 
manufacturing  costs  of  United  States 
producers  cannot  be  made  available 
because  it  was  submitted  to  us  on 
condition  that  it  be  kept  confidential. 
As  for  Canadian  mills  we  are,  of 
course,  in  no  condition  to  give  you 
any  cost  information  alfiiough  it  was 
made  available  to  this  ofiice  for  our 
own  study.  Data  on  consumption  of 
newsprint  can  be  obtained,  perhaps, 
from  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
division  of  the  WPB.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  in  our  files. 

"...  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the 
necessity  for  stabilizing  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  conditions  under  which  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  must  oper¬ 
ate.  However,  this  necessity  does  not 
entirely  eliminate  our  obligation  to 
establish  prices  that  are  fair  and 
equitable  to  newsprint  manufacturers 
based  upon  standards  which  we  are 
daily  applying  to  all  sections  of  the 
economy.” 

■ 

Houston  loins  OPA  os 
Deputy  Administrator 

Washington,  Oct.  11 — Col.  Bryan 
Houston  who  left  a  vice-presidency  in 
the  Young  6  Rubicam  agency  to  be¬ 
come  an  Army  officer  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  with  rank  of  deputy  adminis¬ 
trator  in  charge  of  ration  programs. 

White  House  and  War  Department 
action  were  necessary  to  effect  the 
shift  of  Col.  Houston  from  his  service 
work  in  the  field  of  contract  renegotia¬ 
tion  and  termination.  Chester  Bowles, 
OPA  general  manager  and  former 
head  of  the  advertising  firm  of  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  explained  that  Hous¬ 


ton’s  knowledge  of  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  would  make  his  services  most 
useful  in  directing  the  rationing  work. 
Houston,  before  joining  Young  & 
Rubicam  was  connected  with  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio. 

T.  J.  White  Denies 
Wise's  Charges 

contintted  from  page  13 


nage.  It  mentions  124,314  tons  as  the 
total  of  appeals,  thus  including  the 
Chicago  Sun,  and  then  omits  it  in  a 
paragraph  of  the  version  sent  out  by 
mail,  developing  a  21.5%  ratio  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers  appeal  tonnage. 

Then  in  the  immediately  following 
paragraph  the  Sun  tonnage  comes  in 
again  combined  with  PM  and  added 
to  ttie  Hearst  tonnage  in  order  to 
build  a  total  of  41,994  tons  and  develop 
a  ratio  of  33.7%  tonnage  granted  these 
newspapers.  A  bit  “off  again,  on 
again,  gone  again.” 

I  quote  two  paragraphs  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  original  but  not  in 
Editor  &  Publisher: 

“Giving  Mr.  Harry  Bitner  unques¬ 
tioned  credit  for  the  complete  honesty 
and  integrity  that  he  deserves,  still  his 


present  post  with  WPB  is  entirely  un¬ 
tenable  as  well  as  unfair  both  to  Mr. 
Bitner  and  the  Hearst  publications. 

“If  Mr.  Bitner  disqualifies  himself  to 
consider  applications  for  Hearst  pub¬ 
lications  and  competitors  of  these  pub¬ 
lications,  then  he  was  unable  to  sit 
while  51,664  tons  of  additional  news¬ 
print  were  being  granted.  This  ton¬ 
nage  represents  41.8%  of  all  additional 
tonnage.” 

Wreag  CeacepNoa  of  WM 

Mr.  Wise  must  have  an  erroneous 
conception  of  the  War  Production 
Board  organization  and  its  procedure. 

The  Director  of  the  War  Production 
Board  Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion  does  not  pass  on  or  determine  the 
action  to  be  taken  on  newsptaper,  mag¬ 
azine,  book  or  other  type  of  appeals 
under  these  limitation  orders.  Mr. 
Bitner,  as  Director  of  the  Division, 
does  not  “sit”  or  act  on  the  appeals. 

Newspaper  appeals  made  under 
L-240  are  handled  by  the  Newspaper 
Section  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  of  which  Mr.  M.  G.  Sullivan 
is  the  chief.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  also 
Administrator  of  Order  L-240. 

Recommendations  for  grants  on  ap¬ 
peals  are  made  by  the  Newspaper  Sec¬ 
tion  to  the  WPB  Board  of  Appeals 


of  which  Dr.  A.  N.  Holcombs  is  chair, 
man.  The  Board  of  Appeals  alone  has 
the  power  to  act  on  appeals.  It  may 
change  the  recommendations  of  the 
Newspaper  Section  and,  in  fact,  has 
done  so  on  a  few  occasions.  The 
Board  of  Appeals  has  never  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  tonnage  rec¬ 
ommended  for  any  Hearst  newspaper. 

Although  that  is  the  procedure,  it 
being  known  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  after  Mr. 
Bitner’s  appointment,  would  make  ap- 
peals  necessary,  it  was  stipulated  by 
Mr.  Bitner  and  by  Mr.  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  as  a  condition  of  Mr. 
Bitner’s  going  to  the  War  Production 
Board,  he  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  Hearst 
newspaper  appeal.  That  condition  was 
accepted. 

Finally,  whatever  modification  to 
the  Order,  and  subsequent  Limitation 
Orders,  prove  advisable  will  come  un¬ 
doubtedly  as  a  result  of  further  rec¬ 
ommendations  by  the  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  just  as  has  been 
the  case  up  to  the  present. 

Misleading  statements  will  not  be 
helpful,  they  tend  to  create  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  dividing  newspapers  amongst 
themselves. 
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20%  to  100%  COVERAGE 

in  83  of  103  Counties  -  -  -DAILY/ 

Here’s  one  market  in  which  a  single  appro¬ 
priation  does  a  whale  of  an  advertising  job! 


For  mighty  few  other  markets  ...  as  large 
and  as  rich  .  .  .  are  so  thoroughly  covered 
by  one  newspaper! 

JUST  CHECK  IT  AND  SEE: 

Practically  100%  coverage  of  every  worth¬ 
while  home  in  the  Omaha  Metropolitan 
market ! 

.  .  .  76%  coverage  of  the  50-mile  zone 
Retail  Trading  area! 


.  .  .  69%  coverage  of  40  Nebraska  cities 
over  1,000! 

.  . .  45%  coverage  of  the  entire  103-county 
Nebraska  and  Southwestern  Iowa  market! 

MONEY  TO  SPEND 

This  market’s  income,  right  now,  is  at  its 
all-time  peak!  Farm  income  is  60%  higher 
than  a  year  ago  .  .  .  56%  above  the  national 
average.  Omaha  bank  clearings,  for  months, 
topped  all  other  cities! 

Get  the  complete  Nebraska  story.  Write 
us  or  our  representatives  for  details! 


DAILY,  192,110,  SUNDAY,  185,091  ABC.  12  Months'  Avoroge  Ending  March  31, 1943 
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How  to  write 
a  history 

of  World  War  II 


in  that  golden  future  when  peace  has  firmly 
settled  upon  the  world,  you  are  moved  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  history  of  America’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  war  . . . 

You  will  find  all  the  phases  and  facets 
of  that  participation  recorded  for  you 
and  awaiting  your  selection. 

You  will  find  that  a  week-to-week  and 
month-to-month  account  of  all  the  happen¬ 
ings  of  both  the  fighting  and  the  home  front 
has  been  faithfully  kept. 

Yon  will  Had  first-hand  reports  not  only 
of  the  clash  of  battle,  but  of  war’s  impact 
on  the  social,  economic,  religious,  polit¬ 
ical,  and  home  life  of  the  nation. 

You  will  find  healthy  democratic  dis¬ 
cussion  of  postwar  aims  and  the  kind  of 
world  we  want  to  fashion  and  live  in. 

You  will  find  the  war  refought,  the  war 
days  relived,  the  postwar  world  being  bom, 
in  the  magazines  that  are  being  published 
today  in  wartime  America. 

When  news  becomes  history 

One  of  America’s  great  strengths  in  this  war 
is  our  network  of  mass  communication,  or 
public  information.  The  three  chief  media  of 
this  network  are  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
radio.  The  radio  and  newspapers  give  an 


hour-by-hour  and  day-by-day  account  of 
events  important  enough  to  be  called  news. 

The  magazines  have  time  to  a]^Iy  per- 
q;>ective  to  those  events,  to  weave  them 
into  the  pattern  of  what  went  before  and 
what  followed;  and  it  is  this  application  of 
perspective  that  turns  news  into  history. 

In  the  pages  of  America’s  magazines  you 
can  view  the  exciting  march  of  the  war’s 
history.  On  the  broad  canvas  of  these  pages, 
in  addition  to  an  interpretation  of  the  news, 
you  will  find  fiction  equally  authentic  in  por¬ 
traying  the  emotional  and  spiritual  tug  of  the 
war  upon  the  people. 

You'll  see  the  kind  of  humor  that  came 
out  of  the  war,  the  movies  people  go  to  in 
wartime,  the  styles  they  wear,  the  substitutes 
that  have  come  into  their  lives  because  of 
war-born  shortages  and  diversion  of  goods. 

In  these  ways,  the  magazines  record  the 
history  of  this  war.  They  also  help  make 
that  history.  They  help  people  think  things 
over  and  thus  help  build  civilian  morale, 
he^  create  public  opinion,  help  guide 
public  action. 

Because  of  their  national  character  and 
distribution,  they  are  an  important  force  for 
unity,  carrying  the  same  thoughts,  informa¬ 
tion,  and  appeals  for  action  into  every  town, 
city,  and  crossroads  of  America. 

Since  we  got  into  the  war,  the  magazines 
have  published  some  3000  articles  on  war 


information.  About  50%  of  today’s  content 
of  all  magazines  is  given  over  to  the  war. 

An  additional  contribution 

In  addition  to  this  service  which  magazines 
have  rendered  in  their  editorial  pages  and  in 
addition  to  the  patriotic  advertising  messages 
business  firms  have  paid  for  and  run,  th.; 
magazines  themselves  have  donated  adver¬ 
tising  space. 

Each  month  a  long  list  of  leading  maga¬ 
zines  print,  in  advertising  space  which  they 
donate,  some  vital  and  timely  message  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  deems  im¬ 
portant  to  put  before  the  people. 

The  advertising  agencies  of  the  country 
voluntarily  contribute  their  services  in  the 
preparation  of  these  messages. 

So  far  there  have  been  campaigns  on  war 
bonds,  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  and  in  na¬ 
tion.  Ri^ht  now,  481  pages  explaining  to  the 
people  the  clangers  of  inflation,  are  running 
every  month,  reaching  91,000,000  people. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  have  the 
magazines  done  as  big  a  job  in  wartime. 
In  no  other  country  have  they  recorded 
for  so  much  of  the  population  the  history 
of  this  war. 

Like  their  brother  media  the  newspapers 
and  the  radio,  they  have  been  both  a  credit 
to,  and  a  justification  of,  the  good  democratic 
principle  of  Freedom  of  the  Press. 


YOUNG  &  RUBICAM,  INC.  Advertising 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Hollywood  •  Montreal  •  Toronto 

^  This  is  the  second  of  a  scries  of  three  advertisements  which  discuss  the  wartime  serv  ices  and  the  wartime 
importance  of  America's  three  great  media  of  public  information— newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio.  It  has 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  October  4,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribane  on  October  6,  the  Chicago  DailY 
News  on  October  6,  and  it  is  also  appearing  in  .Newsweek,  Fortune,  and  an  appropriate  group  of  trade  papers. 


...swell, THANKS!  Optional  insertion  dotes 
will  help  newspapers  help  you.  You'll  get 
better  position,  avoid  omissions  due  to 
space  limitations  or  late  arrival  of  copy. 
AND— on  one-time  insertions  we  suggest 
you  schedule  for  the  'first  available  date'. 


156  Newspaper  Workers 
Killed  in  Armed  Services 


WRITERS  FETE  GOV.  the  Pitt  Courant.  To  finance  his  edu- 

Austin,  Oct.  9.-Far-reaching  bene- 

ficial  effects  of  Gov.  Coke  Stevenson’s  Baltimore  &  Ohio  ^ilrrad.  He  wm 
good-will  tour  in  Mexico  were  attested  sppoti'fed  a^ist^t  solicitor  of  Ae 
by  newspaper  correspondents  who  ac-  ^  f  ^ 

companied  Gov.  Stevenson,  and  by  an  President  Coolidge  appointed  him 
official  of  the  Mexican  government,  in  f  fm^r  of  a  co^ission  to  the  Virgin 
a  dinner  given  here  for  Gov.  Steven-  1933  he  was  appointed  as 

son  by  the  four  capitol  correspondents 

who  made  the  3,400-mile  trip  with  oral  by  President  Roosevelt,  in  1935  as 
him.  These  correspondents  were:  member  of  ^e  Committee  to  revise  the 
Byron  C.  Utecht,  Fort  Worth  Star-  Peni^lvania  ConsUtution  by  Gover- 
Telegram;  Dave  Cheavens,  Associated  George  H.  Elarle.  He  died  in  1940. 
Press;  Gordon  K.  Shearer,  United  ___  " 

Press,  and  Richard  M.  Morehead,  Dal-  AID  CANADIAN  DRIVE 
los  News.  ,  Quebec  newspapermen,  active  and 

CUTD  vnx>  MfV'Dn  mrmiJ  honorary,  are  a  prominent  part  of  the 
Snip  FOR  NEGRO  EDITOR  Fifth  Canadian  Victory  Loan  cam- 
PoRTLAND,  Me.,  Oct.  10 — The  S.S.  paign,  which  opened  this  week.  Henri 
Robert  L.  Vann,  first  Liberty  Ship  Gagnon,  president  of  the  Quebec  Le 
to  honor  a  Negro  editor,  was  launched  Soleil  and  honorary  president  Cana- 
here  today  before  500  guests.  The  late  dian  Press,  -Emile  Castonguay,  admin- 
Robert  Lee  Vann  was  editor  and  istrator  Quebec  L’Action  Catholique, 
publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  A.  G.  Penny,  editor  Quebec  Chronicle- 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  Negro  news-  Telegraph,  and  Alphonse  Pare,  pub- 
paper  with  an  ABC  circulation  of  lisher  Echo  du  Bos  St.  Laurent,  of 
2<t0,000.  Sponsor  of  the  vessel  was  Riviere  du  Loup,  are  members  of  the 
Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Vann,  his  widow,  treas-  public  relations  committee.  Maurice 
urer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  Pub-  Turgeon,  former  financial  editor  Que- 
lishing  Company.  Mrs.  Vann  present-  bee  L’Evenement-Joumal,  heads  the 
ed  the  ship  with  a  library.  Vann  was  publicity  committee.  Andrew  Walsh, 
in  turn  a  lawyer,  business  man,  editor,  Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph,  Leo  de 
publisher  and  political  figures.  He  Haitre,  Quebec  Le  Soleil,  and  L.  P. 
received  his  law  degree  from  the  Uni-  Vezina,  Quebec  L’Action  Catholique, 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  edited  form  the  advertising  committee. 


THE  HONOR  ROLL  of  former  news-  the  figures  for  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 

paper  men  who  have  been  killed  in  Journal  Gazette  and  the  Fort  Wayne 
service  during  this  war  mounts  up  to  News  Sentinel  were  inadvertently 
156,  through  the  inclusion  of  infor-  transposed.  The  Journal  Gazette  re- 
mation  on  25  men  from  56  additional  ports  it  now  has  43  men  in  the  armed 
newspapers  to  the  EiqrroR  &  Publisher  services.  The  News  Sentinel  reports 
survey  published  Sept.  25,  page  11.  27. 

At  that  time  766  newspapers  reported  The  additions  to  the  list  follow: 

132  former  employes  had  been  killed 
in  action.  Califonria 

Since  that  publication  date,  one  of 
the  men  reported  as  “missing”  has 
been  reported  a  prisoner  in  Germany. 

Thus,  the  name  of  “Fawcett,  John  E., 

Canton  (O.)  Repository,  Reporter,” 
should  be  omitted  from  the  previous 
listing. 

Additions  to  the  Honor  Roll  are: 

HoBor  Roll 

Brinkhurst,  Clyde,  San  Mateo  (Cal.) 

Times,  Pressman,  missing  since  De¬ 
cember,  1941;  Brown  Bedford,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Review, 

Reporter,  March  12,  1943.  Fort  Myers  News- 

Cowles,  Cheney,  Spokane  Spokes- 
man~Review  and  Daily  Chronicle,  29 

Managing  Editor,  May  12,  1943.  Key  West  citizen  4 

Dawson,  Roy  E.,  Minneapolis  Star  l-aferiand  Lnigcr.  24 
Journal  and  Tribune,  Country  Circu-  llllooli  North  Dakota 

lation,  January,  1943;  Dimke,  Robert,  Cairo  Kvening  Devils  I.ake  Daily 

Cleveland  Press,  Editorial  Depart-  Citizen  .  2  Journal  .  S 

ment,  June  19,  1943.  ^jeago  Sun  ....  150 

Gailey,  Clinton,  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  PeiS*??eJ(‘nVrai<i  ^  j 
News-Press,  Mailing  Room  Foreman,  Springfield  Sute  Ashtabula  Star- 
November,  1941;  Gustafson  William,  "  gj  Bowling"  GrVen  ' ' 

Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  Sentinel-Tribune  6 

Mailing  Room,  March  22,  1943.  Indiana  Cleveland  Press..  142 

Henderson,  K.,  Detroit  Times,  Cir-  ^‘'."‘i.Gazene^".''."' 


Novada 

Hollister  Evening  Las  Vegas  Re- 

Free  Lance...  ♦  view-journal  .. 
Los  Angeles  News  98 
Sacramento  Bee..  49  Javmu 

San  Jose  Mercury 

Herald  &  Eve-  Camden  Courier 

ning  N'ews  ....  41  and  Post  . 

San  Mateo  Times  13  Jersey  Journal... 

Passaic  Herald- 

Diitrlet  of  . 

Colnmbla 

Washington  News  70 
Washington  Post.  161 
Washington 

Times-Herald  .  258 


New  York 

New  York  World- 

Telegram  . 

Newburgh  Beacon 

News  . 

Oneonta  Star .... 


North  Carolina 

Cliarlotte  Obser¬ 
ver  .  7 

Durham  Herald 
and  Sun  .  3 


Oregon 

Grants  Pass  Daily 

Iowa  . 

Centerville  lowe- 
gian  &  Citizen .  3 


Ponniylvania 

Berwick  Enter¬ 
prise  . 

Shamokin  News- 
Dispatch  . 


Kansas 

Clay  Center  Dis 

patch  . 

Kansas  City  Kan 
san  . 

Lawrence  Journa 
World  . 


Texas 

.Amarillo  Globe- 

News  .  58 

El  Paso  Herald 
Post  and  Times  47 
San  Angelo 
Standard  Times  45 


Kontneky 

Lexington  Herald 
and  Leaner  . . . 


Virginia 

Bristol  Herald 
and  Courier  . . 
VV'aynesboro  News- 
Virginian  .... 


Michigan 

Detroit  Free  Press  102 
Detroit  News....  255 
Detroit  Times...  260 
Niles  Daily  Star.  4 


Washington 

Longview  Daily 

News  . 

Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and 
Daily  Chronicle 


Minnesota 

Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  &  Trib¬ 
une  . 

Minneapolis 
Times  . 


Mississippi 

Jackson  Daily 

News  . 

Tupelo  News  ... 


Wyaming 

Rawlins  Republi- 

24  van  BullcMn _ 

9  Sheridan  Press.. 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY, 
SPEED  AND 
INDEPENDENCE 
IN  WORLD  WIDE 
NEWS  COVERAGE 


No  wonder  they  call  it 

Amphibious  action  is  playing  an  ever  increasing  part  .  .  .  establishing  beach  heatls  and  bridge  heads  .  .  . 

in  VV’orld  War  II.  And  the  2y2-ton  Amphibian  truck,  unloading  ships  where  no  harbor  facilities  are  avail- 

now  in  volume  production  at  GMC  Truck  &  Coach  able  .  .  .  aiding  in  reconnaissance  work  where  no 

Division  factories,  is  giving  American  Armies  an  roads  or  bridges  exist  .  .  .  carrying  or  pulling  cannon 

ever  increasing  advantage  over  the  Axis.  In  the  and  howitzers  .  .  .  transporting  scores  of  troops  or 

water,  it  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  large  landing  boat,  tons  of  equipment  .  .  .  are  all  in  a  day’s  work  for  this 

plus  the  ability  to  keep  going  when  it  reaches  shoals  sturdy,  seagoing  truck.  No  wonder  the  GMC  workers 

and  shore  line.  On  land,  it  provides  performance  helping  to  build  it  on  the  Home  Front,  and  the 

comparable  to  a  GMC  “six  by  six”  army  truck,  plus  soldiers  who  are  using  it  on  the  War  Front,  both  call 

the  ability  to  swim  lakes  and  streams.  Carrying  it  the  “Duck.”  It’s  one  of  America’s  most  vital  and 

cargoes  from  ocean  freighter  to  inland  supply  depot  versatile  military  vehicles! 


INVEST  IN  VICTORY  .  .  .  BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION  -  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Home  of  GMC  Trucks  and  GMC  Coaches 


Manufacturer  of  a  H'ide  Variety  of  Military  Vehicles  for  our  Armed  Foercts 
★  ★  ★ 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Western  Union 
Acquires  Postal 

continued  from  page  IS 

purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  U.  S. 

In  1866,  WU  absorbed  the  other  two 
sizeable  companies,  the  American 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  United 
States  Telegraph  CtHnpany,  and  moved 
its  headquarters  from  Ro^ester,  N.  Y., 
to  New  York  City.  The  company 
which  had  started  out  with  only  550 
miles  of  wire,  then  had  75,686  miles  of 
wire  and  2,250  offices. 

The  wire  mileage  of  the  company 
increased  in  1875  to  153,000  miles,  and 
before  the  merger  reached  a  total  of 
1,904,963  miles — enough  for  eight  tele¬ 
graph  lines  to  the  moon. 

Other  pre-merger  figures  show  that 
WU  handled  more  than  190  million 
telegrams,  and  transmitted  as  much  as 
$335,000,000  in  telegraphic  money  or¬ 
ders  annually.  A  further  idea  of  the 
vast  size  of  WU  is  given  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  also  pre-merger  figures: 

It  had  208,321  miles  of  pole  line; 
30,341  nautical  miles  of  ocean  cable 
and  4,211  miles  of  land  line  cable; 
18,677  telegraph  offices;  13,500  tele¬ 
graph  agency  stations;  16,500  messen¬ 
gers;  3,000  quotation  tickers;  100,000 
time  service  units  synchronized  in 
2,000  cities;  3,000  basball  tickers  in  the 
season,  and  approximately  27,264 
stockholders. 

Postal  operated  telegraph  lines  and 
offices  in  every  state  in  the  union. 
Telegraph,  cable  and  radio  messages 
were  accepted  for  and  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  and  from 
ships  at  sea  (except  those  affected  by 
wartime  conditions),  through  connect¬ 
ing  line  contracts  with  All  America 
Cables  and  Radio,  Inc.  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Cable  Company,  Mackay  Radio 
and  Telegraph  Company,  Commercial 
Pacific  Cable  Company,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  Telegraph,  and  others. 

According  to  Postal’s  annual  report 
to  stockholders  for  1941,  on  Dec.  31 
of  that  year,  there  were  Postal  offices 
in  3,283  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  also 
750  branch  offices  in  certain  sections 
of  those  cities. 

Together  with  the  offices  of  connect¬ 
ing  companies,  the  Postal  system 
reached  by  telegraph  facilities  4,596 
offices  in  the  country.  Postal’s  traffic 
directory  carried  some  70,000  points 
from  coast-to-coast  for  which  it  ac¬ 
cepted  messages,  reached  either  by 
telegraph  or  telephone  beyond  the 
telegraph  lines. 

Postal  had  installed  in  offices  of  tele¬ 
graph  users  7415  telegraph  printers 
giving  direct  telegraphic  connections 
between  the  telegraph  offices  and  the 
customers’  offices.  In  addition,  there 
were  1,490  customers  connected  direct- 


1,267,704 

-2  Ration  Books 

Issued  in  the 

BALTIMORE 

Metropolitan  Area 

That s  a  15%  increase 

over  the  1940  population 

Reach  Baltimoreans  effectively 
through  The 

SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  EVtNINC  SUNDAY 


ly  to  Postal  offices  by  Morse  operated 
by  private  wires,  private  telephone 
lines  and  tubes,  while  approximately 
172,000  customers  had  call-box  in¬ 
stallations. 

The  Postal  system  comprised  ap¬ 
proximately  31,700  miles  of  pole  lines, 
and  a  total  wire  conductor  mileage  of 
approximately  407,000  miles.  Postal 
also  owned  and  operated  a  public  long 
distance  telephone  service  in  various 
states.  There  were  in  excess  of  5,000 
customers  connected  to  this  telephone 
network. 

For  years  Postal  had  operated  at  a 
large  annual  loss.  Several  years  ago 
it  borrowed  $13,000,000  from  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  to 
meet  obligations.  Increasing  demands 
of  labor  unions  also  hit  the  system, 
which  for  a  time  carried  only  about 
20%  of  the  total  domestic  telegraph 
business,  the  remainder  being  done 
by  WU. 

In  recent  years,  that  volume  had 
dropped  another  5%  and  WU  has 
been  handling  85%  of  the  domestic 
trade.  Postal  the  remainder. 

Although  WU  won  its  spurs  with  the 
Morse  system  of  sound  telegraphy, 
the  company  began  introducing  multi¬ 
channel  printing  telegraphy  on  its 
trunk  lines  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  In  1910,  however,  nearly  90% 
of  the  business  still  was  handled  by 
Morse  code. 

Now  more  than  95%  of  the  tele¬ 
grams  handled  over  WU  lines  are 
transmitted  and  received  by  automatic 
machine,  involving  the  use  of  the 
multiplex  system  or  of  the  automatic 
telegraph  typewriter,  known  as  the 
teleprinter. 

■nie  multiplex  system,  introduced  in 
1915,  permits  the  transmission  of  as 
many  as  eight  messages  simultaneously 
over  one  wire,  four  in  each  direction, 
at  high  speed.  The  messages  are 
typed  by  operators  on  keyboards  sim¬ 


ilar  to  those  of  standard  typewriters. 

As  the  keys  are  struck,  holes  are 
punched  in  a  narrow  moving  paper 
tape.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  and  other 
characters  are  represented  by  combi¬ 
nations  of  five  holes  in  the  tape.  ITie 
tape  passes  into  a  transmitter,  and 
the  impulses,  caused  by  electric  con¬ 
tacts  through  the  holes,  flash  out  over 
the  wire. 

Upon  reaching  the  other  end  of  the 
wire,  the  impulses  are  electrically 
translated  back  into  characters  and 
printed  on  tape  which  the  operator 
gums  to  a  yellow  blank.  As  many  as 
four  sending  and  four  receiving  ma¬ 
chines  may  be  attached  to  each  end 
of  a  wire  connecting  two  cities. 

The  teleprinter  was  developed  in 
the  1920’s  for  use  on  short  circuits 
where  traffic  is  light  It  is  operated 
from  a  typewriter-like  keyboard  and 
sends  signals  direct  over  the  telegraph 
lines  to  a  similar  printer  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire. 

WU  has  carried  on  intensive  re¬ 
search  for  many  years  and  has  initi¬ 
ated  and  perfected  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  art  of  telegraphy.  Pro¬ 
gressive  installation  of  the  reper¬ 
forator  switching  system,  developed  by 
WU  to  supersede  manual  relaying  in 
the  larger  relay  centers  throughout 
the  country,  is  a  main  objective  of  the 
company’s  long-range  modernization 
program. 

One  important  WU  development, 
which  may  give  a  glimpse  into  the 
nation’s  commimications,  is  the  “Tele¬ 
fax,”  over  which  one  can  actually 
transmit  one’s  own  telegram  by  drop¬ 
ping  it  into  a  slot  just  as  a  letter  is 
dropped  into  a  mail  box. 

liie  machine  automatically  wraps 
the  telegram  around  a  revolving 
cylinder  in  the  Telefax  cabinet  and 
transmits  the  message  over  a  line  to 
a  receiving  machine  where  it  arrives 
as  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  message. 


In  1930,  WU  completed  and  occupini 
its  24-story  headquarters  building  cov- 
ering  the  entire  block  bounded  by 
Hudson,  Worth  and  Thomas  Street 
and  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Hus  established  rmder  one  roof  the 
largest  telegraph  center  in  the  world, 
which  often  is  called  “The  Telegraph 
Capitol  of  America.” 

The  many  technical  improvements 
which  have  provided  the  United  States 
with  the  best  telegraph  system  in  the 
world  are  a  distinct  military  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  nation.  As  was  the  case 
in  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  War  and  World  War  I,  WU  is 
playing  an  important  role  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war. 

It^ias  provided  telegraph  facilities 
for  nearly  4,000  government  projects 
in  the  past  two  years.  WU  facilities 
have  been  extended  to  all  Army 
camps  and  naval  bases,  in  addition  to 
lines  to  serve  war  plants,  airports  and 
shipyards  throughout  the  nation. 

NAVY  SHOVV  A  HIT 

All  attendance  records  for  Tribune 
Square  war  exhibits  are  being  broken 
by  the  U.  S.  Navy  show  which  at¬ 
tracted  237,981  persons  in  its  first  12 
days.  Opened  Sept.  23  in  connection 
with  the  Third  War  Loan  Drive,  the 
show  is  presented  by  the  Treasury 
Department  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  It  is  the  third  in  the 
series  of  Tribune  Square  military  ex¬ 
hibits  which  since  June  26  have  played 
to  more  than  1,000,000  persons.  Thir¬ 
teen  manufacturers  producing  war 
material  for  the  navy  are  cooperating. 

VICTORY  EDITION 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  has  begun 
publication  of  its  “Victory  Edition” 
scheduled  for  each  Monday’s  issue. 
It  is  limited  to  ten  pages  and  stories 
are  condensed  as  much  as  possible. 


ENVELOPE 

MAKERS 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

We  wish  to  buy  5,000,000  No.  6^/2  en¬ 
velopes  and  2,000,000  No.  lO's,  16  lb. 
stock  for  delivery  equally  divided  by 
months  thru  1944.  If  you  can  supply 
these  Postage  Saver  Envelopes 


WRITE! 


Box  440.  EDITOR  &  PU  BLISHER 


Times  Tower  Bldg. 


New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PIONEER 
LOOKS  TO  TOMORROW 


A  Kellett  accompanied  Admiral  Byrd 
on  his  voyage  to  the  South  Pole. 


TODAY  in  cooperation  with  the  u.S.a.a.f.  TOMORROW  we  look  forward  to  op- 

Kellett  is  speeding  the  engineering  de-  portunities  for  Kelletts  to  cut  time  and 

velopment  and  production  of  autogiros  costs  in  patrolling  electric  power  lines, 

and  helicopters  for  military  needs.  We  oil  pipe  lines,  in  transporting  mail  and 

cannot  give  details  now.  Five  Kellett  passengers,  dusting  crops — and  in  a  wide 

plants  are  also  applying  their  aeronautical  variety  of  services  for  industry,  commerce, 

ingenuity  to  the  production  of  important  forestry  and  agriculture.  Kellett’s  years 

parts  for  some  of  America’s  most  famous  of  experience  and  accomplishments  con- 

fighters  and  bombers  —  Thunderbolts,  tinue  to  attract  pioneering  minds,  men 

Liberators,  Warhawks  and  Marauders . . .  who,  with  us,  see  vast  opportunities  for 

while  an  expanding  corps  of  for^^’ard-  rotary  wing  progress  in  the  post-war  era. 

looking  engineers  continues  Kellett’s  ro-  KellettAircraft  Corporation,  Upper  Darby 

wry  wing  developments  for  the  future.  (Philadelphia),  Pennsylvania. 

KELLETT 

OLDEST  ROTARY  WING  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Border-patrol  use  is  dramatically  dem¬ 
onstrating  Kellett  serviceability. 


.  .  and  Kellett  is  looking  to  a  future 
of  expanding  service  to  the  nation. 
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Carrier  Boys  Will  Sell 
Billion  War  Stamps  by  ’44 

Sold  93  Million  10-Cent  Stamps 
During  3rd  War  Loan  .  .  .  Total 
Sales  Now  at  940  Million  Stamps 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  Oct.  13— It  now 


seems  probable  that  the  newspaper 
boys  of  America  will  have  sold  United 
States  War  Savings  Stamps  to  the 
amount  of,  or  in  excess  of  a  billion 
by  the  first  of  the  new  year  1944.  The 
desired  goal  could  be  achieved  by  the 
second  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor 
on  Dec.  7. 

Latest  computations  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  and  by  Paul 
Lawson,  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Boy  Committee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association, 
show  that  the  total  sales  of  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  by  newspaper  boys  since 
the  inception  of  the  movement  Nov. 
8,  1941,  to  Oct.  12, 1943,  inclusive,  have 
reached  the  figure  of  $940,385,326. 

Not  bad  for  school  boys,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whose  sales  have  been  in 
ten- cent  denominations,  selling  on  an 
average  two  to  five  stamps  on  a  house¬ 
hold  call — approximately  half  a  bil¬ 
lion  stamps  a  year! 

Stodghill  Aaalytis 

Analysis  of  these  War  Savings 
Stamps  sales  here  in  Philadelphia  by 
Howard  W.  Stodghill,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  and  ac¬ 
tive  leader  in  the  affairs  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  discloses  how  Uncle  Sam’s 
gallant  young  salesmen  “turned  on 
the  heat’’  to  increase  sales  during  the 
period  of  the  Third  War  Loan,  and 
particularly  during  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  beginning  Oct.  1  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  Oct.  8,  and  on  Newspaper 
Boy  Day,  Oct.  2. 

Within  this  period,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  sales  amounted  to  93,076,515 
War  Savings  Stamps.  (It  was  re¬ 
ported  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  issue 
of  Sept.  25,  1942,  page  14,  how  the 
total  sales  as  of  Sept.  22  had  passed 
the  $85-million  mark). 

The  period  of  the  Third  War  Loan 
drive  extended  from  Sept.  9  to  Oct. 
2,  inclusive,  a  matter  of  a  little  more 
than  three  weeks,  or,  to  be  exact,  24 
days.  How  the  newspaper  Ixiys 
“stepped  on  the  gas”  during  this 
period  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
they  sold  War  Savings  Stamps  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  31  million  a  week.  Or, 
figuring  more  closely,  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  4,000,000  stamps  every 
24  hours! 

Promoters  of  the  drive,  including 
Treasury  Department  officials  and 
newspaper  circulation  managers,  are 
intensely  proud  of  the  showings  of 
their  proteges,  freely  predicting  they 
will  go  over  the  two-billion  mark 
when  the  year  runs  out,  being  mighty 
close  to  it  on  Pearl  Harbor’s  second 
anniversary. 

Sam*  Papers  ia  L*a4 

In  its  Fourth  Annual  Newspaper 
Week  Edition,  published  Sept  25  (page 
14),  Editor  &  PuiusHia  carried  a  list 
of  12  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
leading  in  the  volume  of  sales,  with 
the  total  sales  for  each  newspaper. 
These  leaders  still  hold  the  banner  for 
total  sales  during  the  two-year  period. 

Some  interesting  additional  records, 
however,  were  established  for  the 
period  of  the  Third  War  Loan  of  1943, 
and  for  1943’s  National  Newspaper 
Week.  For  example,  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  reported  a 
sale  on  Newspaper  Boy  Day  of  6,220,- 
000  stamps,  thereby  leading  all  papers 


reporting  sales  for  Newspaper  Boy 
Day. 

How  these  results  were  obtained  is 
explained  by  C.  J.  Copeland,  the 
Clarion-Ledger’s  circulation  manager. 
He  advises  they  made  an  intensive 
canvass  of  every  home  and  office  in 
Jackson,  Miss.  Carriers  and  district 
managers  spent  the  entire  week  sell¬ 
ing  and  delivering  stamps  and  bonds. 
Delivery  time  was  made  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  purchasers.  A  tr^ 
to  Washington  was  awarded  the  car¬ 
rier  leading  in  sales  for  the  week,  and 
a  banquet  tendered  all  carriers  meet¬ 
ing  the  goal  set  by  the  newspaper. 
The  survey  surprisingly  revealed 
hundreds  of  unfilled  books  belonging 
to  people  who  had  not  purchased 
bonds  and  stamps  during  the  Third 
War  Loan  Drive.  Concentrated  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  these  people  into 
line. 

Second  place  among  leaders  of  this 
group  went  to  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News-Age-Herald.  Don  R.  Davis, 
circulation  manager,  reported  News¬ 
paper  Boy  Day  total  sales  aggregating 
1,784,428  stamps. 

Third  in  this  category  was  the  Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Examiner,  Circulation 
Manager  J.  G.  Weisbecker  reporting 
total  Newspaper  Boy  Day  sales  of 
1,076,180  stamps. 

Lead  in  3rd  Loan  Drive 

Another  tabulation  for  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  group,  i.  e.,  those  who  lead  in 
the  total  number  of  sales  during  the 
period  of  the  Third  War  Loan  drive 
from  Sept.  9  to  Oct.  2,  awards  the 
palm  to  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
whose  circulation  manager,  George  W. 
Mansfield,  reports  an  amazing  total  of 
31,070.504  sales  made  during  the  24- 
day  period,  thereby  leading  the  entire 
country. 

Second  honors  in  this  group  go  to 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin, 

whose  business  manager,  Thomas  F. 
Farrelly,  advises  they  sold  5.909.187 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

Third  honors  go  to  the  only  foreign 
language  newspaper  in  the  entire 
group  of  leaders,  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Polish  Everybody's  Daily.  They  re¬ 
ported  total  sales  during  the  Third 
War  Loan  period  amounting  to  2,131,- 
914  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Leaders  among  newspaper  circula- 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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SCANDINAVIAN  EXPORT  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 
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tion  managers,  heartened  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  first  two  years’  drive,  be¬ 
lieve  the  newspaper  boys  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  hit  their  stride.  They  say 
the  general  public  at  last  is  beginning 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  now  that  publicity  has  brought 
home  to  the  average  householder  and 
citizen  what  a  splendid  job  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  newspaper  delivery  boy  is 
doing. 

■ 

Court  Hears 
Contempt  Charge 
Against  Daily 

Sterte  Official  Brought 
Action  on  Article  in 
Charleston  Mail 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  11 — (Toim- 
sel  for  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail  ar¬ 
gued  before  the  West  Virginia  State 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  Oct.  5 
that  the  newspaper’s  criticism  of  a 
highway  bridge  purchase  by  the  State 
came  under  the  accepted  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  “conditional  privilege”  to  dis¬ 
cuss  matters  of  a  public  nature. 

“All  portions  of  the  editorial  not 
alleged  to  be  true,”  the  newspaper 
said  in  answer  to  Road  Commissioner 
Ernest  L.  Bailey’s  suit  for  $100,000, 
“whether  in  the  form  of  statements 
or  opinions,  come  within  the  estab¬ 
lished  protection  of  fair  comment  and 
criticism.” 

Bailey  brought  the  action  against 
the  Charleston  Mail  Association  and 
Publisher  Walter  E.  Clark  after  Clark 
had  criticized  in  his  personal  column 
the  transaction  by  which  the  State  ac¬ 
quired  title  to  Silver  Bridge  at  Point 
Pleasant  in  December,  1942. 

The  case  was  certified  to  the  Appel¬ 
late  court  for  review  on  a  point  of 
law  raised  in  Kanawha  County  circuit 
court. 

Clark’s  article  declared*  that  the 
State,  in  the  most  accommodating 
way,  delegated  an  agent  to  represent 
it  in  dealing  with  the  West  Virginia- 
Ohio  Bridge  Corporation,  from  which 
the  span  was  purchased.  The  edi¬ 
torial  further  stated  that  the  agent 
had  received  'a  fee  of  $50,000. 

Former  Attorney-General  Howard 
B.  Lee  and  W.  Bruce  Hoff,  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  counsel  for  Bailey,  argued  that 
“privilege  is  not  a  defense,”  and 
added: 

“Granted  that  the  occasion  of  dis¬ 
cussing  a  matter  of  public  interest  or 
concern  is  a  qualifiedly  privileged  oc¬ 
casion,  false  defamatory  statements  of 
fact,  charging  a  public  official  with 
official  misconduct,  are  not  within  the 
privilege  of  the  occasion.  .  .  .” 
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Aneta  Prepares  for 
East  Indies  Offensive 

Preparing  for  a  United  Nations  of. 
fensive  to  liberate  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  from  the  Japanese  yoke, 
Aneta,  the  Netherlands  and  Nether, 
lands  Indies  News  Agency,  has  re. 
organized  its  service  in  Australia  on 
an  expanded  basis,  Arnold  A.  Vas 
Dias,  chief  of  the  New  York  bureau, 
annoimced  this  week. 

Aneta’s  new  Australian  set-up  be. 
gan  functioning  Oct.  15  with  its  main 
headquarters  in  the  Australian  Asso. 
ciated  Press  Building,  Melbourne. 
The  office  was  formerly  occupied  by 
the  United  Press. 

Ta  Hav*  War  Correspondent 

The  reorganization  was  effected  by 
Jeff  van  den  Bogaert,  chief  of  the 
London  bureau,  who  was  sent  to  Mel. 
bourne  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  van  den 
Bogaert  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
United  States  en  route  to  Australia. 
The  new  chief  of  Aneta’s  Melbourne 
bureau  is  Cornelius  van  Sluys,  former 
news  editor  of  the  free  Dutch  weekly 
in  London,  Vrij  Nederland.  Mr.  van 
Sluys  is  now  in  San  Francisco  en  route  , 
to  Australia.  | 


In  addition  to  the  Melbourne  bu- 
reau,  Aneta  will  have  a  permanent 
accredited  war  correspondent  covering 
military  activities  affecting  the  East 
Indies  in  Northern  Australia.  A  re¬ 
organized  Netherlands  East  Indies 
Army  Air  Force,  a  large  proportion 
of  ite  crews  trained  in  the  United 
States,  is  now  in  action  from  Aus¬ 
tralian  bases. 


A  special  Aneta  correspondent  will 
cover  activities  in  the  free  N.E.I.  ter¬ 
ritories,  such  as  the  unoccupied  area 
of  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

The  Aneta  report  is  furnished  to 
American  newspapers  by  the  New 
York  bureau  through  the  AP,  the  U.P, 
and  INS,  supplemented  by  special  re¬ 
ports  to  leading  newspapers. 


pa/^onne  CAN  T^e  SOLD OUTSIDE 


Bayonne’s  watchword 
has  always  been 
“GO!”  Onward  .  .  . 
forward  .  .  .  upward 
in  population,  em¬ 
ployment,  payroll 
strength.  War  has 
stimulated  what  was 
always  true  of  one  of 
America’s  unique, 
permanently  prosper¬ 
ous  markets. 


TODAY 


U  U 

^aifonn^y 


TOIN^OUUOW 


f 


When  peace  comes, 
Bayonne’s  over  60  in¬ 
dustries  will  continue 
to  flourish.  They  have 
always  been  busy  .  .  . 
will  continue  to  be. 
Bayonne  can’t  be  sold 
from  the  OUTSIDE 


THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 


Bayonnt,  Ntw  Jgrsgy 


Bogntr  B  Martin 
National  Rcprtstntativas 


2T5  Madison  Avt..  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
540  N.  Michigan  Av#.,  Chicago.  Ill 


9.^%ABC  HO/^t  DELIVERtD 


Another  world  beat 

for  McMillan 

Twice  ill  succession  Richard  D.  McMillan,  heading  United  Press 
coverage  from  North  Africa,  has  scored  worhl  beats  on  the  biggest 
news  of  the  Mediterranean  front. 

This  week  he  was  first  with  the  flash  of  Italy's  ileclaration  of  war 
against  Germany. 

On  September  8th  he  was  first  with  word  of  Italy's  surrender. 

These  noteworthy  achievements  typify  the  alertness,  the  veteran 
capability  of  United  Press  correspondents  on  every  fighting  front 
in  bringing  you  “the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest 
news.” 


UNITED  PRESS 
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Inland  Resolution  Attacks  Handling  of  Newsprint  Situation 


continued  from  page  9 

“Whereas,  curtailments  in  news¬ 
print  consumption  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1943  have  in  many 
instances  worked  undue  hardship  upon 
smaller  newspapers,  and 

Advantage  to  Larger  Papers 

“Whereas,  the  quotas  determined  by 
Order  L-240,  as  amended  from  time 
to  time,  as  well  as  allotments  of  ad¬ 
ditional  newsprint  upon  appeal,  has 
imduly  advantaged  larger  newspapers 
published  in  the  metropolitan  centers 
at  the  expense  of  undue  hardship  upon 
the  smaller  papers  whose  freedom 
adequately  to  serve  their  communities 
has  been  thereby  impaired, 

“Whereas,  in  our  opinion  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  large  newsprint  tonnage 
by  metropolitan  Sunday  newspapers, 
much  of  the  contents  of  which  are  of 
“magazine”  rather  than  of  newspaper 
character;  and  particularly  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  newsprint  tonnage  for 
“predated”  Sunday  newspapers,  printed 
more  than  24  hours  in  advance  of  their 
purported  date  of  publication,  is  a 
wasteful  and  not  an  “efficient”  use  of 
available  newsprint; 

“And  whereas  such  non-essential 
use  cannot  persist  without  adversely 
affecting  ffie  vital  service  to  their  com¬ 
munities  of  the  newspaper  members 
of  this  association; 

“Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that 
we  most  earnestly  urge  upon  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  that  at  their  Oct.  19  meeting 
they  recommend  to  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division. 

“First:  that  Order  L-240  be  amended 
to  bring,  if  possible  the  base  for  each 
quarter’s  use  more  closely  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  facts  of  wartime  need,  with  the 
necessary  adjustments  to  be  made 
upon  a  sliding  scale  extending  into  the 
“upper  brackets”  of  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption. 

Parctntaga  Radaction 

“Second:  that  after  provision  for 
separate  daily  and  Sunday  ‘subsistence 
■  levels’  assuring  to  the  small  daily 
liveable  minimums,  provision  be  made 
for  higher  percentages  of  reduction 
in  newsprint  consumed  for  Sunday 
issues  of  large  “magazines”  and  feature 
content  and  particularly  in  newsprint 
consumed  in  production  of  the  pre¬ 
dated  issues  of  such  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  se¬ 
riously  urge  upon  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  the  need  of  amendment 
of  the  provisions  of  supplement  (1) 
to  General  Limitation  Order  L-240  to 
the  end  “appeal  tonnage”  shall  no 
longer  be  alloted  to  the  advantage  of 
the  large  and  profligate  newsprint  con¬ 
sumer  in  prewar  years — but  rather  to 
the  advantage  of  the  economical  con¬ 
sumer. 

“Be  it  further  resolved  that  in  our 
considered  judgment,  it  is  only  through 
amendments  of  the  character  in  this 
resolution  outlined  that  an  equitable 
and  just  sharing  of  the  burden  of  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  curtailments  in  news¬ 
print  use  can  be  accomplished.” 

Answering  a  series  of  questions,  Mr. 
Bitner  predicted  the  use  of  lighter 
weight  paper  to  relieve  the  newsprint 
situation.  He  expressed  hope  for  an 
increased  production  of  Canadian 
woodpulp,  adding  that  WPB  had 
sought  to  impress  upon  the  Canadian 
government  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  Shopping  news  publica¬ 
tions,  he  said,  were  to  have  their 
quotius  reduced  to  85% — a  cut  of  5% 
from  their  present  allotments.  The 
appeals  board,  he  stressed,  sought  to 
be  fair  to  all,  and  would  be  willing 
to  grant  relief  in  the  event  of  hard¬ 
ship.  Docision  regarding  the  1944  al- 


A  foursome  at  Inland 
meeting,  left  to  right: 
Frank  W.  Rucker,  In¬ 
dependence  (Mo.) 
Examiner;  John  Red- 
m  o  n  d  ,  Burlington 
(Kans.)  Republican; 
E.  J.  McCall,  Grand 
Haven  (Mich.)  Trib¬ 
une;  and  John  P. 
Morton,  Eicanaba 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press. 


lotments  will  be  withheld  until  after 
next  week’s  conference  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  said. 

Mitchall  Whit*  EUctad 

L.  Mitchell  White,  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Inland  for  1944,  succeeding  A.  C. 
Hudnutt,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle -Tele¬ 
gram,  who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board.  Neither  Mr.  White  nor  Mr, 
Hudnutt  were  present  at  the  meeting. 
The  former  is  recovering  from  an 
emergency  operation  in  Portland,  Ore., 
and  the  latter  was  called  home  because 
of  the  death  of  his  brother  in  service. 

Don  Anderson,  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal,  was  elected  vice-president. 
John  L.  Meyer  and  William  F.  Can- 
field  of  Chicago  were  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  and  deputy  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  respectively.  John  Red¬ 
mond,  Burlington  (Kan.)  Republican; 
Joe  M.  Bunting,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph;  and  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  were 
elected  to  the  board.  The  latter  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  board. 

While  newsprint  occupied  the  center 
of  stage.  Inlanders  also  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  problems.  Robert  W.  Taylor, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  president  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association,  led  a  roundtable  discus¬ 
sion  on  circulation  in  which  carrier 
turnover,  increased  subscription  prices 
and  delivery  problems  were  covered. 
Larger  routes  were  advocated  to  give 
carriers  greater  revenue,  but  pub¬ 
lishers  were  cautioned  to  avoid  special 
bonuses  as  sales  incentives  in  that 
such  procedure  jeopardizes  the  inde¬ 
pendent  contractual  relations  with  car¬ 
riers.  Publishers  were  warned  not 
to  become  complacent  and  merely  gear 
their  circulation  departments  as  ser¬ 
vice  organizations,  with  no  circulation 
promotion  in  mind.  “That  is  a  dan- 


of  classified  by  selling  their  advertisers 
on  including  “Buy  War  Bonds”  dur¬ 
ing  the  Third  War  Loan  in  each  want 
ad. 

Inland  luncheon  speakers  were  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  president  of  Studebaker 
Corporation  and  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Development;  and 
Prentiss  M.  Brown,  administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Rilea  Doe,  vice-president  of  Safeway 
Stores,  also  addressed  the  meeting  with 
an  inspirational  message  geared  to 
building  wartime  morale  on  the  home 
front.  Robert  K.  Burns,  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Regional  War  Labor  Board 
and  Daily  Newspaper  Panel,  discussed 
wage  and  salary  stabilization  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

CITES  COOPERATION 

Apppreciation  for  the  cooperation 
and  helpfulness  of  the  press  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Lieut.-Gen.  J.  L.  DeWitt, 
former  commanding  general  of  the 
Western  Defense  Command  and  the 
Fourth  Army,  in  a  letter  to  L.  D. 
Hotchkiss,  managing  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  General  DeWitt 
wrote:  “Outstanding  among  the  many 
pleasant  phases  of  my  duty  here  has 
been  the  unfailing  helpfulness,  co¬ 
operation  and  understanding  of  the 
press.”  The  general  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
chief  of  the  War  College  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

■ 

W.  A.  WHITE  AT  MAYO 

Rochester,  Minn.,  Oct.  13 — William 
Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette,  entered  the  Mayo 
Clinic  here  today.  His  condition  is 
unknown  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
connected  with  his  illness  of  last  win¬ 
ter  from  which  he  has  never  fully  re¬ 
covered. 


gerous  situation  for  the  postwar  pe¬ 
riod,”  said  Mr.  Taylor. 

Advertiiing  Roundtable 

W.  A.  Bailey,  Kansas  City  Kansan, 
led  the  advertising  rountable  at  which 
it  was  indicated  that  smaller  papers 
so  far  have  not  felt  the  need  of  adopt¬ 
ing  a  rationing  program.  If  rationing 
becomes  necessary,  it  is  likely  that  re¬ 
tail  accounts  will  be  affected  first,  it 
was  pointed  out.  Only  one  Inland 
paper  in  the  smaller  circulation  brack¬ 
ets  has  rationed  advertising  space,  al¬ 
though  10  are  anticipating  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Three  have  already  refused 
some  national  advertising  because  of 
space  limitations  on  occasion. 

Phil  Rich,  Midland  (Mich.)  News, 
reported  that  papers  under  5,000  can 
develop  classified  to  take  the  place 
of  declining  retail  display  advertising 
in  small  towns.  He  reduced  the  mini¬ 
mum  wordage  without  raising  his 
classified  rates  and  doubled  his  in¬ 
come  from  classified.  ’The  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  ran  8,000  extra  lines 
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B.  F.  Lawrence  Named 
On  Indianapolis  Star 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  11 — B.  F. 
Lawrence,  for  many  years  general 
manager  and  vice-president  of  the 
Star  Publishing  Company,  has  been 
elected  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  the  Muncie  Star, 
succeeding  the  late  John  C.  Shaffer. 
He  was  elected  by  the  Star  Publishing 
Company  board  of  directors  in  Chicago. 

Announcement  was  made  that  con¬ 
trol  and  direction  of  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Shaffer  in  the  two  papers  is  vested 
in  two  trustees,  who  also  will  direct 
the  affairs  of  Maryland  Securities  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  holding  company  organized 
by  Mr.  Shaffer.  The  trustees  are  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  Judge  Walter  Brewer 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  was  elected 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
Star  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Brewer  stated  that  “six  years  ago 
Mr.  Shaffer  created  a  trust  under 
which  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Shaffer, 
B.  F.  Lawrence  and  Walter  Brewer,  as 
trustees,  were  empowered  and  directed 
to  continue  the  iminterrupted  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  Indiana  newspapers.” 


(advertisement) 

Widely  Experienced 
Newspaper  Man 
Desires  Change 

Somewhere  in  the  country  there 
is  a  newspaper  publisher  who 
feels  the  need  of  strengthening 
his  executive  staff  and  who  there¬ 
fore  will  be  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  I  have  to 
offer. 

For  substantial  reasons  I  desire  to 
make  a  more  suitable  connection 
(than  I  now  have)  with  a  news¬ 
paper  who  will  fully  utilize  my 
all-round  experience  and  proven 
capabilities. 

During  my  twenty-three  years  in 
the  business  I  have  weathered 
some  unusual  and  unique  situa¬ 
tions  so  that  today  I  am  consid¬ 
ered  as  being  a  “well-seasoned 
executive.”  As  an  example,  I  held 
a  key  position  on  an  important 
newspaper  in  about  the  hardest 
hit  spot  in  the  country  during  the 
recent  depression  years.  ’There 
my  efforts  were  rewarded  wiA 
a  promotion  placing  me  second  in 
command.  Later  I  rehabilitated  a 
daily  to  the  point  where  it  could 
be  advantageously  consolidated 
with  its  competition. 

With  purpose  I  have  actually 
worked  in  various  departments, 
and  in  later  years  supervised  all 
departments  of  dailies  whose  cir¬ 
culations  range  from  50,000  to 
200,000. 

I  am  particularly  familiar  with 
advertising  sales  having  been  ac¬ 
tively  connected  with  such  dur¬ 
ing  my  entire  newspaper  life. 
Also,  I  have  had  good  experience 
making  labor  contracts;  purchas¬ 
ing  machinery  and  supplies,  etc. 
My  experience  and  ability  quali¬ 
fy  me  for  either  of  the  following 
positions:  Advertising  Manager; 
Business  Manager;  General  Man¬ 
ager  or  Assistant  Publisher. 

I  am  47  years  old  . . .  married,  but 
no  children  . . ,  am  in  good  health. 
Salary  and  geographical  location 
are  of  secondary  importance. 

To  seriously  interested  inquirers, 
I  will  submit  full  particulars 
about  my  background,  together 
with  references  from  important 
newspaper  executives.  Confiden¬ 
tial  correspondence  will  be  fully 
respected.  Address  Box  451, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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i-VLissing  in  action.”  You  know  what  that 
can  mean. 

Mom  says  you  must  be  brave.  "It’s  what 
your  father  would  expect  of  us,”  she  tells 
you  when  it’s  bedtime  and  your  chin  starts 
to  feel  shaky.  Then  she  kisses  you  extra  hard 
and  turns  her  head  away  so  you  can’t  see 
her  eyes. 

You’ve  never  let  her  see  you  cry.  Not 
once,  since  that  telegram  came  and  she 
twisted  it  all  up  in  a  little  ball,  then 
smoothed  it  and  put  it  in  the  desk. 

But,  lying  in  bed,  you  play  "Pretend”— 
pretend  you  can  hear  his  step  as  he  comes 
up  to  your  room— pretend  you  can  feel  a 
stubble  brush  your  forehead.  And  some¬ 
times,  in  the  dark,  you  can  almost  smell  a 
cigarette-y  suit  close  to  your  face. 

Later  you  dream— dreams  that  you  don’t 
tell  about.  And  in  the  morning  you  wake  up 
with  that  funny,  empty  feeling  in  your 
stomach. 

Poor  little  guy.  We— all  of  us— wish  there 
were  something  we  could  do.  Perhaps  there 
is.  Why  shouldn’t  it  be  this.’ 

We  can  resolve  that  the  plans  your  father 
had  for  you  shall  remain  within  your  reach, 
that  you  shall  have  the  chance  to  grow  and 
learn,  that  your  opportunities  will  be  bound¬ 
ed  only  by  your  own  get-up-and-go,  that 
you  will  progress  and  prosper  in  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  your  own  ability— in  a  land  of  free¬ 
dom  and  opportunity. 

Those  are  the  things  your  Dad  valued, 
the  things  for  which  he  gave  his  life.  Though 
some  may  strive  to  change  all  that— provide 
you  with  the  "benefits”  of  an  all-powerful 
government,  the  "advantages”  of  regimen¬ 
tation,  the  "blessings”  of  bureaucracy— we 
can  resolve  they  won’t  succeed. 

You,  son,  won’t  read  these  words,  and  if 
you  did,  they  wouldn’t  mean  much  to  you 
now.  But  your  father’s  friends— known  and 
unknown— are  making  you  a  promise,  just 
the  same. 

You  may  never  hear  it  from  their  lips. 
But  if  you  were  older  you  would  read  it  in 
their  faces— recognize  it  in  their  spirit.  They 
are  determined  to  keep  America  free.  To 
keep  it  a  land  in  which  government  is  the 
servant,  not  the  master  of  the  people.  To 
keep  it  the  kind  of  America  your  Dad 
wanted  to  preserve— for  you. 
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Newspapers  Face  Tough 
Job  In  Getting  Wood  Cut 

By  PAUL  B.  WILLIAMS 
Editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press 


EDITORS  and  publishers  are  handl¬ 
ing  a  large,  juicy  lemon,  in  their 
assignment  by  the  War  Production 
Board  to  increase  the  American  out¬ 
put  of  pulp  wood.  If  they  acknowl¬ 
edge  this  now  and  let  the  government 
agencies  know  that  the  conditions 
with  which  they  are  asked  to  contend 
are  clearly  understood,  there  will  be 
less  reason  for  surprise  at  the  sour 
taste— ^if  it  turns  out  that  the  news¬ 
paper  men  are  suckers. 

For  they  will  not  be  any  such  thing, 
if  the  conditions  with  which  they  are 
asked  to  contend  are  set  down  now 
in  simple  terms.  The  basic  difficulty 
arises  from  the  excellent  job  the 
newspapers  did  a  year  ago,  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  collection  of  scrap  metal 
on  a  national  scale.  That  was  a  re¬ 
markable  demonstration  of  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  move  the  American  people  to 
action  in  an  emergency. 

DifficsHiet  of  Job 

Now  a  similar  shortage  impends  in 
the  domestic  production  of  wood.  The 
government  apparently  thinks  that 
because  the  press  of  the  United  States 
turned  up  plenty  of  scrap  for  the  steel 
mills,  it  can  repeat  the  performance 
with  wood.  The  conclusion  is  open  to 
serious  question.  A  good  diver  might 
make  a  mess  of  going  over  Niagara. 

Here  is  the  difference  between  scrap 
metal  and  wood.  Two  boys  and  a 
cart  could  pick  up  a  hundred  poimds 
of  iron  almost  any  afternoon  a  year 
ago.  The  same  ^ys  couldn’t  draw 
the  tools  for  a  pair  of  lumberjacks 
from  their  camp  to  the  tract  where 
they  are  sawing  in  the  Adirondacks; 
they  could  do  nothing  when  they  got 
on  the  job;  they  could  bring  out  no 
wood. 

Because  Utica  is  the  gateway  of  the 
Adirondacks,  this  city’s  newspaper 
men  know  something  about  conditions 
in  those  woods,  which  are  fairly  typi¬ 
cal  of  other  pulp-producing  areas  in 
the  Northeast.  Paper  mills  still  oper¬ 
ate  in  this  region,  although  their  lo¬ 
cal  supplies,  being  more  remote  from 
transportation  than  they  were  50 
years  ago,  are  hard  to  handle. 

A  trip  to  logging  camps  within  220 
miles  of  Times  Square — less  than  an 
hours  flight  in  a  good  airplane — re¬ 
veals  the  reasons  for  operators’  head¬ 
aches  and  the  probability  that  they 
will  And  it  hard  to  maintain  normal 
production,  to  say  nothing  of  increas¬ 
ing.  They  give  three  reasons: 

1 —  Shortage  of  experienced  woods¬ 
men. 

2 —  Shortage  of  suitable  food. 

3 —  Shortage  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Half  the  Perseaael 

The  first  is  the  most  serious  handi¬ 
cap.  Camps  are  said  to  be  working 
with  only  half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
necessary  personnel.  And  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  worse  than  the  percentage  in¬ 
dicates,  because  the  young,  vigorous 
men  who  could  turn  out  amazing 
quantities  of  pulp  are  in  uniform  or 
in  defense  plants.  The  men  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  job  are  older  fellows,  who 
have  lost  some  of  their  zing  and  can¬ 
not  set  production  records. 

Lumber  contractors  and  camp 
bosses  talk  to  God  in  an  outraged  tone 
of  voice  when  the  suggestion  is  of¬ 
fered  that  they  use  prisoners  of  war 
or  recruit  men  from  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  They  say  such  talk  just  goes 
to  show  how  little  the  ordinary  per¬ 
son  knows  about  the  skill  required  to 


fell  and  handle  timber.  (See  McNutt 
statement  of  Oct.  11.) 

For  years  there  has  been  a  saying 
that  any  dumbbell  can  work  in  the 
woods.  Managers  deny  that  assump¬ 
tion.  They  admit  that  the  average 
lumberjack  may  be  short  of  book 
learning  and  may  look  like  an  lui- 
couth  individual  on  city  streets.  Some 
who  can  take  a  line  through  a  for¬ 
est  for  miles,  without  getting  lost,  are 
afraid  to  come  into  Utica  to  take  a 
train.  Lumberjacks  have  traveled 
from  nearby  camps  to  Portland,  Me., 
by  taxicab— a  distance  of  some  400 
miles — to  avoid  the  hazards  of  a  city 
of  a  hundred  thousand. 

But  on  his  home  grounds,  the  lum¬ 
berjack  is  an  honest,  kindly  man  who 
does  a  fantastic  amount  of  hard  work 
He  happens  to  be  making  pretty  good 
money  at  it  now,  for  some  are  earn¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  an  hour.  But 
the  wages  do  not  attract  new  men  for 
a  job  that  may  involve  wading  around 
in  cold  Adirondack  water,  which  is 
no  fun  with  no  rubber  boots. 

3,000  Lbt.  Per  Cord 

To  “fair  a  tree,  “fit”  it,  which  means 
trimming  it  properly,  peel  it,  cut  it 
into  log  lengths,  skid  it  to  the  point 
for  transportation,  saw  it  for  pulp 
wood,  and  pile  the  four-foot  pieces 
is  a  man-sized  job.  A  cord  of  pulp 
weighs  about  3,000  pounds;  that  means 
a  lot  of  lifting  for  the  men. 

The  relatively  few  foreigners  now 
working  in  the  Adirondacks  are  from 
Russia,  Lithuania,  Finland  and  Que¬ 
bec.  They  were  woodsmen  before 
they  reached  this  country  and  are  re¬ 
spected  by  their  fellows  in  the  camps. 
But  no  experienced  lumberjack  wants 
any  green  help  on  his  team,  which  is 
two  or  three  men  on  most  jobs.  The 
man  who  doesn’t  know  how  to  “hang” 
an  axe  is  a  dead  loss  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned.  And  they  know  they 
might  be  dead  too,  through  his  mis¬ 
takes  of  inexperience,  because  work¬ 
ing  in  the  woods  is  a  hazardous  oc¬ 
cupation. 

These  men  are  enormous  eaters. 
Last  year  the  Adirondacks  caught  a 
snowfall  of  more  than  three  feet  of 
snow  early  in  December  and  it  never 
left  the  ground.  The  total  fall  around 
Old  Forge  was  reported  at  25  feet 
last  winter.  It  was  never  that  deep 
at  one  time,  of  course,  but  the  “jacks’ 
had  to  wallow  around  in  it  up  to  their 
waists  to  get  anything  done. 

So  they  eat  all  the  “cookee”  can 
provide  when  they  return  to  camp. 
But  the  management  is  short  of  meat, 
short  of  sugar,  short  of  fruit  for  pies 
and  desserts  and  short  of  other  sup¬ 
plies  which  when  properly  prepared, 
give  a  camp  a  reputation  for  a  good 
table;  that  is  an  asset  in  the  woods. 

Furthermore,  management  is  short 
of  repair  parts  for  trucks  and  trac¬ 
tors.  boots  and  other  items  of  equip¬ 
ment.  One  concern  near  Utica  is 
reported  to  have  worn  out  three  cat¬ 
erpillar  tractors  and  six  trucks  muck¬ 
ing  around  with  logs  last  fall  and 
spring.  This  matter  of  transportation 
involves  another  kind  of  experience 
peculiar  to  the  woods. 

This  summarizes  the  comment 
heard  in  several  days  spent  at  camps 
which  are  now  working.  But  they 
are  woefully  undermanned.  They 
see  no  immediate  prospect  of  getting 
the  experienced  help  they  require. 
War  conditions  increase  the  rate  of 
labor  turnover.  We  figure  we  have 


three  crews,”  one  operator  said.  “One 
coming  (into  the  camps  which  are  far 
back  from  the  highways),  one  work¬ 
ing,  and  one  going.” 

The  foregoing  is  in  no  sense  to  be 
regarded  as  indicating  a  lack  of  will¬ 
ingness  on  the  newspapers’  part  to 
do  everything  they  can  to  increase 
the  ouptut  of  pulp.  Nor  is  it  sub¬ 
mitted  in  advance  as  an  alibi  in  case 
this  campaign  attains  less  than  the 
desired  results.  It  is,  however,  a  plain 
statement  of  the  facts  of  life  as  they 
are  involved  in  getting  out  pulp  wood. 
Two  boys  and  a  cart  cannot  do  any 
part  of  this  job. 

11  Correspondents 
On  Rabaul  Raid 
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phia  Evening  Bulletin  staffer,  has  been 
accredited  as  a  war  correspondent 
and  will  leave  shortly  for  Europe. 
Whiteleather  goes  abroad  with  a  wide 
European  experience  as  background. 

For  more  than  11  years  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  AP  in  Europe,  being  asso¬ 
ciated  at  various  times  with  AP’s  of¬ 
fices  in  Berlin,  Rome,  Paris  and 
Vienna. 

Arthur  Burgess,  AP  correspondent 
who  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Munda  and  the  taking  of  Bairoko,  in 
the  Solomons,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  is  undergoing 
treatment  for  malaria.  Burgess  was 
in  the  South  Pacific  four  months, 
during  which  time  he  traveled  from 
20,000  to  30,000  miles  by  air,  visiting 
the  various  fronts. 

When  he  left  for  the  states  he  was 
given  a  service  bar  by  Major  General 
Nathan  Twining.  The  bar  belonged 
to  the  (jreneral,  who  said  that  Burgess 
had  justly  earned  it. 

Fred  Hampson,  of  the  AP’s  Hono¬ 
lulu  bureau,  is  replacing  Burgess  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

Report  from  Schmidt 

Heraldry  has  raised  its  ancient  head 
to  brighten  life  for  the  men  of  a 
British  destroyer  in  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean.  Word  of  this  was  received  re¬ 
cently  from  Dana  Adams  Schmidt, 
U.P.  correspondent  assigned  to  the 
fleet,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother.  In 
part,  the  letter  read: 

“You  should  see  the  British  tin  hat 
with  a  very  special  U.P.  coat  of  arms 
which  my  last  ship  fixed  up  for  me. 
It  started  on  the  bridge  one  day  when 
the  Signals  Officer  asked,  ‘What  is 
the  United  Press’s  motto?’ 

“Since  I  was  unable  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  answer  everyone  started 
inventing  mottos.  ‘Sword  Unmight- 
iern  Pen’  was  the  upshot,  being  their 
idea  of  the  press  cablese  of  ‘The  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword.’  Finally 
they  modified  it  to  ‘The  sword  is  no 
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more  mighty  than  the  Pen,’  which  I 
approved  as  a  more  modest  statement 
of  the  situation. 

“It  was  painted  on  to  my  tin  hat. 
The  words  of  the  motto  are  draped 
about  the  feet  of  a  fat,  baldheaded 
censor  who  is  frantically  trying  to  dam 
up  a  cornucopia  spilling  out  cables. 
On  the  censor’s  back  rests  a  shield 
with  U.P.  painted  in  white  on  a  red 
background,  surmounted  by  seven 
white  stars  on  a  blue  background. 
Over  it  all  flies  a  carrier  pigeon  bear¬ 
ing  what  is  variously  interpreted  as  a 
pen  or  a  spear — a  little  variation  on 
the  usual  eagle  or  dove  of  peace 
theme.” 

Writer!  “Copfored"  Naples 

Richard  Tregaskis,  INS  correspon¬ 
dent,  cabled  from  Naples  Oct.  1  that 
he  was  one  of  a  jeep-load  of  five  U.  S. 
and  British  correspondents  who  by 
accident  became  the  first  Allied  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  arrive  at  the  city’s  main 
streets  and  “capture”  the  city. 

On  the  same  day  from  Allied  Head¬ 
quarters  in  North  Africa,  a  dispatch 
stated  that  war  correspondents  were 
ordered  by  the  Army  to  stop  going 
ahead  of  combat  troops.  The  order 
followed  a  complaint  by  Army  men 
that  correspondents  with  the  British 
8th  Army  had  linked  up  with  the  5th 
Army  before  combat  forces  had  made 
the  junction. 

The  order  said  that  for  correspon¬ 
dents  to  form  themselves  into  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  Army  meant  taking  un¬ 
justified  risks,  and  added  such  ex¬ 
peditions  also  were  damaging  to  Army 
vehicles  assigned  to  them,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  entailed  leaving  the  road  and 
driving  over  rough  country. 

Recently,  three  British  war  corres¬ 
pondents  were  killed  outright  and  one 
wounded  when  a  tank  shell  hit  among 
them  as  they  were  standing  in  a  for¬ 
ward  position  on  the  road  to  Naples. 

Four  U.  S.  correspondents  who  were 
outside  of  Naples  last  week  stopped 
to  put  flowers  on  the  still-fresh  graves 
of  the  three  British  correspondents. 

“These  were  the  first  flowers  tossed 
into  our  jeep  on  our  arrival  in  Naples,” 
James  Wellard,  Chicago  Times  staffer, 
wrote.  “We  thought  it  right  and  proper 
to  lay  them  on  the  rude  graves  of 
our  three  comrades.” 

"nie  three  correspondents  with  Wel¬ 
lard  were  Herbert  Matthews,  New 
York  Times;  Reiman  Morin,  AP,  and 
Seymour  Korman,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  graves  had  been  un¬ 
touched  since  the  three  had  been 
killed. 

Richard  Kasischke,  former  AP  De¬ 
troit  bureau  member,  is  headed  for 
London  on  a  foreign  assignment,  and 
Mallory  Browne,  London  correspond¬ 
ent  and  European  editorial  manager 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has 
arrived  in  England, 
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to  launch  a  modernization  program. 
Thanks  to  that  job,  more  coal  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  1942  than  ever  before  in  history^ 
despite  the  loss  of  some  70,000  trained 
workers  to  the  armed  forces  and  other 
war  plants. 


J3ITUMINOUS  coal  is  Amer¬ 
ica’s  No.  1  source  of  power  and  heat,  so 
you  can  easily  see  how  important  it  is  to 
our  successful  conduct  of  the  war. 
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You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  coal 
develops  more  power— pulls  more  trains 
—warms  more  homes— turns  more  wheels 
—generates  more  light  than  any  other 
fuel,  and  does  it  at  lower  cost. 


And  again  in  the  first  7  months  of  1943^ 
America’’ s  hituminous  coal  industry  m fin- 
aged  to  heat  all  previous  records  for  a 
like  period. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  men  who 
made  these  records  are  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  all  American  industry, 
keenly  aware  of  their  obligations  as  citi- 
That  is  why,  during  the  lean  years  of  the  zens,  as  employers,  and  as  suppliers  of 

thirties,  they  dug  down  in  their  pockets  the  fuel  that  is  ‘‘public  energy  No.  1.” 
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But  the  men  who  own  and  operate  the 
mines  are  keenly  aware  of  these  facts— 
and  of  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
them. 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 


INCREASED  SHIPMENTS  have  made 

it  possible  for  Schieffelin  &  Co. 
to  begin  the  largest  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  Don  Q  Rum  ever  placed. 
Insertions  of  252-line  size  are  to  run 
weekly  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  55  newspapers  in  51  cities  on  the 
tfieme,  ‘  Don  Q  Rum  is  the  Favorite 
Rum.”  Gleare-Marston,  Inc.,  handles 
the  advertising,  which  will  also  app^'ar 
in  ten  national  magaines. 

Following  a  successful  test  cam¬ 
paign  in  Connecticut,  the  Sweets  Co. 
OF  America  begins  an  enlarged  cam¬ 
paign  for  Tootsie  V-M,  its  new  prod¬ 
uct,  using  100-line  insertions  in  news¬ 
papers,  the  first  of  November.  Ads 
will  appear  weekly  in  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  not  yet  completed.  Radio  is 
also  to  be  used.  Duane  Jones  Co. 
handles  the  account. 

Newspapers  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  area  are  being  used  by  C.  F. 
Mueller  Co.  for  a  fall  and  winter 
campaign  using  weekly  insertions 
through  to  May  for  its  spaghetti,  egg 
noodle  and  macaroni  products.  Duane 
Jones  Co.  is  the  agency. 

Lee-Stockman,  Inc.,  Manhattan  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  advertising  for  Standard 
Varnish  Works,  Staten  Island,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  industrial  finishes,  var¬ 
nishes  and  paints. 

The  Lawrence  I.  Everling  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  counsel  for  Grit 
Flushing  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
publishers  of  Grit,  “America’s  Great¬ 
est  Family  Newspaper.”  Schedules 
are  now  being  prepared  for  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  trade  publications  in 
which  an  important  announcement 
will  be  made  to  advertising  agencies 
and  advertisers.  The  campaign  will 
open  approximately  Oct.  25. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  are 
in  charge  of  a  campaign  recently 
launched  by  the  Gilmore  Oil  Co., 
throughout  the  western  states  for  do¬ 
nations  of  sports  and  recreation  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  turned  over  to  the  armed 
forces  overseas,  exclusively.  Dona¬ 
tions  are  to  be  turned  in  at  the  1,000 
some-odd  independent  Gilmore  deal¬ 
ers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  publicized  on  Gilmore’s 
“Furlough  Fun,”  NBC  radio  program. 

The  McLain  Organization,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  and  public  relations 
program  for  H.  S.  ^kels  and  Co., 
manufacturing  chemists,  and  Eckels 
College,  a  mortuary  training  school, 
both  of  that  city.  Trade  publications 
in  the  mortuary  field,  and  direct  mail, 
will  be  used. 

Leche  &  Leche,  Inc.,  Dallas  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Admiration  Coffee,  product 
of  Duncan  Coffee  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Centennial  Flouring  Mills  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  appointed  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Seattle,  to  direct  its  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  account  of  Hill-Shaw  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturers  of  Vaculator  Cof¬ 
fee  Maker,  is  being  placed  by  Malcom- 
Howard  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago. 

Newspapers  in  a  few  selected  cities 
are  being  used  on  McKenzie  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.,  Quincy,  Mich,  (pancake 
flour),  by  Aubrey,  Moore  &  Wallace, 
Chicago  agency. 

So  widespread  has  been  the  favor¬ 
able  reaction  accorded  an  institutional 
advertisment  captioned  “A  Medal  For 
Nancy,”  on  behalf  of  the  Weatherhead 
Co.,  Cleveland,  that  this  firm  has  au¬ 
thorized  an  additional  schedule  in 
newspapers,  general  magazines  and 
trade  papers.  Although  extensive 


Officers  and  directors  of  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  I  to  r, 
seated:  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Paul  Block  &  Associates,  vice-president;  Wiilliam  T. 
Cresmer,  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  president;  Gerald  B.  McDonald,  Williams, 
Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  secretary;  and  Fred  F.  Parsons,  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  treas¬ 
urer.  Standing,  I  to  r:  Ray  H.  McKinney,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Sons,  retiring  president; 
Frank  H.  Meeker,  Osborn,  Scolaro  &  Meeker;  Arba  J.  Irvin,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc., 
E.  E.  Flagler,  New  York  News;  and  A.  G.  Ruthman,  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  all 

directors. 
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press,  so  free  enterprise  cannot  func¬ 
tion  without  advertising,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Pointing  out  that  business  has  be¬ 
come  vocal  as  never  before,  through 
the  use  of  institutional  advertising, 
Mr.  McKinney  urged  that  this  type 
of  copy  not  be  sacrificed  under  ration¬ 
ing  of  space.  He  also  suggested  that 
retail  advertising  be  rationed  first  on 
the  premise  that  all  general  advertis¬ 
ing  operates  indirectly  for  the  benefit 
of  all  retailers. 

Col.  Horron  Speaks 

Col.  LeRoy  Herron,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
was  asked  to  express  his  opinion  on 
the  relative  merits  of  rationing  retail 
and  national  advertising.  He  said 
most  newspapers  have  already  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced  news  content  in  re¬ 
lation  to  advertising  and  while  leeway 
of  insertion  dates  helps  to  make  for 
better  balanced  newspapers,  such 
measures  do  not  solve  the  problem  as 
far  as  ultimate  paper  consumption  is 
concerned.  “There  are  certain  lim¬ 
itations  as  to  what  we  can  do,”  said 
Col.  Herron.  “If  further  restrictions 
are  placed  on  newsprint,  we  may  have 
to  ration  national  advertising  along 
with  retail,  not  because  we  want  to 


users  of  space  in  publication  media, 
the  newspaper  copy.  Gene  P.  Robers, 
advertising  manager,  pointed  out,  has 
formed  the  backbone  of  their  institu¬ 
tional  campaign  this  year.  The  ad 
was  the  first  of  three  1,500-line  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  endeavoring  to 
speed  up  production,  reduce  absentee¬ 
ism  and  waste  by  interpreting  them 
in  terms  of  loss  of  life  and  the  in¬ 
creased  suffering  that  accompanies 
prolongation  of  war.  The  new 
schedule  being  released  immediately 
through  the  Maxon  Agency,  New 
York,  includes  insertions  in  13  large 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  areas  not 
previously  covered  by  the  initial  re¬ 
lease.  This  is  being  supplemented  by 
insertions  during  November  and  De¬ 
cember  in  12  large  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  industrial  publications. 

Ellis  Advertising  Co.  has  been 
named  to  direct  the  /  advertising  of 
Pret  (liquid  protection  for  the  hands), 
a  product  of  Pret  Specialty  Co.,  Buf¬ 
falo. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  through 
its  Sydney,  Australia,  office,  is  cur¬ 
rently  releasing  new  campaigns  for 


but  because  we  have  to.”  ' 

In  answer  to  Mr.  McKinney’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  national  advertising  indi¬ 
rectly  benefits  retailers.  Col.  Herron 
pointed  out  that  most  national  adver¬ 
tisements  today  are  institutional  in 
nature  and  are  of  no  direct  benefit  to 
retailers  from  a  merchandising  stand¬ 
point. 

Col.  Herron  also  asserted  that  the 
national  advertiser,  as  such,  does  not 
support  the  newspaper  on  a  day  in 
and  day  out  basis,  as  does  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Therefore  it  is  only  logical 
that  retail  advertisers  should  be  given 
first  consideration  in  rationing  of 
space,  he  stated.  Retailers  generally, 
he  added,  do  not  object  to  rationing 
of  space  as  long  as  they  maintain 
their  competitive  position  as  to  rela¬ 
tive  volume. 

John  T.  Fitzgerald,  Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald,  Inc.,  newly-appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  AANR  Agency  Relations 
Committee,  warned  specials  “to  be 
prepared  to  face  the  inevitable  (ra¬ 
tioning)  and  get  your  own  houses  in 
order.” 

Agency  Relations  Committee 

Besides  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Agency  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  President  Cresmer 
are  C.  A.  G.  Kuipers,  Burke,  Kuiners 
&  Mahoney;  Henry  C.  Jann,  Noee, 
Rothenburg  &  Jann;  John  E.  Lutz,  all 
of  Chicago;  and  H.  W.  Moloney,  Frank 
H.  Meeker,  Osborn,  Scolaro  &  Meeker; 
George  Katz  of  Katz  Special  Agency 


Kraft  Cheese,  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk 
and  3-in-One  Oil. 

Livingstone  Porter  Hicks,  Detroit 
merchandising  and  advertising  coun¬ 
selor,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
counselor  for  Wegener’s,  Inc.,  bever¬ 
age  manufacturers.  Frank  A.  Weg¬ 
ener,  company  secretary,  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  appointment,  said  that  Weg¬ 
ener’s  was  starting  a  new  campaign 
of  newspaper  and  outdoor  advertising 
to  push  Belle  Isle  Ginger  Ale. 

The  Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Co.  has 
launched  a  new  advertising  campaign 
in  Parade  magazine  featuring  the 
company’s  Sunshine  Krispy  Crackers 
and  Hi-Ho  Crackers.  The  theme  of 
the  four-color  ads  is  “Fresh,  Nour¬ 
ish,  Ready.” 

Playing  up  the  theme  “Your  Form 
in  Fabric,”  Excello  shirts  are  this 
week  initiating  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  twenty-five  lead¬ 
ing  cities.  The  series  will  run  through 
November  and  up  to  the  holiday 
period.  Tied  in  the  advertisements 
is  the  name  of  the  local  Excello  retail 
distributor.  Alfred  J.  Silverstein, 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


and  Herbert  H.  Beyea,  Rodney  Boone 
Organization,  of  New  York.  ^ 

President  Cresmer  emphasized  that  i 
special  representatives  are  no  longer  f  ^ 
a  “disunited  assortment  of  space  sales- 1 
men,”  but  today  are  welded  into  a  [  ^ 
“fighting  force  under  a  unified  com-  [ 
mand  with  an  enormous  potential  | 
striking  power.”  He  urged  that  rep.  |  ^ 
resentatives  begin  to  think  and  plan,  ® 
in  terms  of  post-war  objectives  andf 
that  AANR  expand  the  scope  of  its! 
organization  to  include  Detroit,  Sal  ^ 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  groups.  ?  ° 
“It  has  been  my  belief  that  the  pres-  ® 
tige  and  power  of  the  newspaper  yon  * 
represent  precedes  you  in  every  call 
you  make,”  said  Mr.  Cresmer.  “No  JJ' 
salesman,  however  clever,  may  claim  , 
rightfully  that  he  alone  secured  a  cer-  ? 
tain  piece  of  business.  Years  of  care-  . 
ful  building,  intelligent  leadership  and 
constructive  work  on  the  part  of  your  ^ 
newspaper  have  paved  the  way  for 
you  and  without  that  prestige,  which 
has  been  working  day  and  night 
through  all  the  years,  you  can  accom-  ^ 
plish  but  little  no  matter  how  good  ^ 

your  story — how  clever  your  ap-  r 

proach.”  “ 

Reports  of  progress  by  AANR  in  “ 
gaining  more  recognition  and  greater  . 
acceptance  by  advertisers  and  agen-  , 
cies  were  given  at  the  dinner  meeting 
at  which  nearly  50  members  attended.  ** 
The  principal  activities  of  the  associa-  ^ 
tion  have  centered  around  the  New 
Business  Committees  and  the  Agency 
Relations  Committee.  The  Bureau  oi  ^ 
Advertising,  ANPA,  this  year  allotted 
$10,000  to  AANR  to  be  used  on  an  £ 
equal  basis  by  the  Chicago  and  New  . 
York  New  Business  Committees. 

Mr.  McKinney,  in  reporting  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  New  York  New  Business 
Committee,  told  of  a  new  presents-  J 
tion  just  finished  having  to  do  with  | 
comparative  costs  of  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  and  radio  advertising  to  answer  ;  | 

those  who  say  they  “just  can’t  afford  ^ 
to  use  newspapers.”  He  said  the  stu(^'  ^ 
reveals  that  newspapers  “have  got  it  , 
all  over  any  other  medium”  in  reach¬ 
ing  actual  potential  audiences  at  com-  ^ 

paratively  low  cost.  ^ 

The  report  of  the  Chicago  New  Busi-  ^ 
ness  Committee  was  read  in  the  ab-  , 
sence  of  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  chairman.  ^ 
The  Chicago  committee’s  major  con-  | 

tribution  Ais  year  is  the  30-minute 
recorded  presentation,  “Newspapers  * 

Get  Immediate  Action.”  ^ 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  suggested  that  rep-  ^ 

resentatives  be  included  in  any  effort 
on  the  piart  of  Newspaper  Advertising  ‘ 

Executives  Association  to  further  j 

standardize  general  and  retail  classifi-  ^ 

cations.  He  pointed  out  that  the  post¬ 
war  era  ahead  is  going  to  bring  back:  J 
refrigerators,  radios  and  other  prod-  ^ 

ucts  which  have  been  advertised  at 
retail  rates  and  which  should  be 
classified  as  general. 


3.63 

EXTRA  READERS 
PER  ISSUE  .  .  . 

Each  issue  of  EIditor 
A  Publisher  is  read  by  3.63 
readers  in  addition  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  subscriber,  according  to  a 
survey  among  700  representa¬ 
tive  subscribers,  conducted  by 
Charles  L.  Allen,  Assistant 
Dean  and  Research  Director, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  fzom  page  56 


Inc.,  places  the  account  nationally. 

One  great  group  of  hard-working 
home-front  “soldiers”  got  a  well-de¬ 
served  boost  last  week  when  the  Pure 
Oil  Co.  published  1500  lines  of  praise 
to  “That  Fellow  on  the  Comer” — the 
gas  station  attendant — in  115  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Pure  Oil  territory.  This 
Pure  Oil  advertisement  is  a  broad  and 
generous  eulogy  for  these  hard¬ 
working  “fellows  on  the  comer” — no 
matter  what  color  caps  they  wear,  no 
matter  what  company  they  represent” 
because  they’re  “pumping  these  days 
for  America.”  Leo  Burnett  Company, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency.  Tide  Water  Asso¬ 
ciated  Oil  Co.  also  paid  tribute  to 
service  station  attendants  last  week. 

The  American  Dairy  AssociAnoN 
answers  the  all-important  question 
“How  to  Get  More  Butter”  in  a  1200- 
line  ad,  which  appeared  in  12  major 
cities  last  week.  Copy,  handled  by 
Campbell-Mithum,  Inc.,  Chicago,  urges 
increased  production,  lower  point  val¬ 
ue  and  separate  rationing  of  butter. 

With  an  aiT captioned,  “Daddy,  why 
don’t  you  read  to  me  anymore?” 
Business  Week  poses  many  of  the 
questions  which  business  is  asking  it¬ 
self  today. 

“We  are  looking  for  3  unhappy 
men,”  says  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  in  a  newspaper 
ad  emphasizing  that  the  organization, 
a  young  one  about  to  celebrate  its 
fifth  anniversary,  is  prepared  to  help 
these  men  improve  their  ads. 

The  subject  of  postwar  international 
air  service  was  discussed  in  a  full- 
page  statement  by  W.  H./Coverdale, 
president  of  American  Export  Air¬ 
lines,  published  recently  in  eastern 
papers.  The  statement  emphasizes 
the  company’s  belief  in  competition 
combined  with  regulation  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  placed  the  ad. 

Sizable  lists  of  newspapers  will  be 
used  in  two  campaigns  being  released 
this  month  through  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.  The  plans  for  the  promotion  of 
Zemo  by  E.  W.  Rose  Co.  include  an 
average  of  three  insertions  weekly 
beginning  Oct.  18  in  400  newspapers 
and  mnning  through  April.  Copy, 
which  features  the  relief  of  skin  ir¬ 
ritations  through  the  use  of  Zemo, 
will  also  be  run  in  national  period¬ 
icals  and  Sunday  newspaper  roto 
sections.  The  laxative  value  of  Dr. 
Edwards  Olive  Tablets,  product  of 
the  Olive  Tablet  Co.,  will  be  featured 
in  ads  appearing  as  often  as  four 
times  a  week  in  500  papers  through 
to  the  middle  of  December.  Supple¬ 
ment  sections  of  21  newspapers  and 
about  15  women’s  and  farm  publica¬ 
tions  are  also  scheduled. 

Wesley  Associates  are  now  handling 
the  Personna  Blade  Co.  account,  and 
a  campaign  is  running  currently  in 
150  newspapers  in  140  cities,  nine 
magazines  and  radio.  Around  Nov.  1 
the  insertions,  which  run  one  or  two 
times  weekly,  will  be  enlarged  to 
feature  a  special  Christmas  gift  box. 

R.  B.  Davis  Co.  begins  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  for  Davis  baking 
powder  through  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
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next  week. 

H.  K.  Lorentzen,  Inc.,  metal  fab¬ 
ricators,  is  running  four  200-line  in¬ 
sertions  in  the  business  sections  of 
New  York  papers  offering  its  en¬ 
gineering  and  designing  facilities  for 
planners  of  post-war  products.  But¬ 
ler  Advertising  is  the  agency. 

The  first  of  a  serious  of  full -page 
ads  in  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
discussing  food  rationing,  scarcity  of 
trained  help  and  increased  clientele 
in  restaurants  is  being  released  this 
week  by  Pabst  Brewing  Co.  Warwick 
4  Legler  is  the  agency. 


NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  Phoenixville  (Pa)  Republican 
has  announced  the  appointment  of 
William  Neville  and  Associates,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  its  national  advertising 
representative  for  the  Philadelphia 
area. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HURLEY  G.  HUST,  previously  ac¬ 
count  executive  wiUi  Donahue  & 
Coe,  has  joined  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  in 
the  same  capacity.  At  one  time  he 
was  director  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ice  Industries.  Vernon  Fischer, 
formerly  with  Montrose  &  Clarke  Co., 
and  Jack  Ramsey,  formerly  with 
McCann-Erickson,  have  joined  the 
agency’s  production  department. 

Benton  L.  Moyer,  Jr.,  recently  with 
Warwick  &  Legler,  rejoins  the  media 
department  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
New  York. 

William  J.  Folkhart,  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  seven  years,  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  in  charge  of 
production  for  S.  Duane  Lyon. 

Clifford  S.  Brown,  widely  known 
in  Detroit,  Chicago  and  New  York 
advertising  and  commercial  circles, 
has  been  named  director  of  art  for 
Ralph  L.  Wolfe  &  Associates,  Detroit 
advertising  agency. 

Henry  W.  Barley  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.  For 
the  past  six  and  a  half  years  he  has 
been  research  director  and  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Calkins  &  Holden, 
and  preceding  that  was  in  the  sales 
department  of  Canada  Dry  Ginger 
Ale,  Inc. 

C.  D.  Elliott  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  the  South  Bend  office 
of  McDonald-Cook  Co.  He  was  former¬ 
ly  with  the  sales  department  of  the 
Dodge  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Misha¬ 
waka,  Ihd.,  and  previously  with  the 
advertising  department  of  C.  G.  Conn, 
Ltd.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Irwin  Solomon  has  been  added  to 
the  staff  of  Hillman-Shane-Breyer, 
Los  Angeles  advertising  agency,  as 
account  executive,  after  recent  release 
from  the  Armed  Forces,  in  which  he 
served  as  editor  of  an  Army  news¬ 
paper.  Previously,  Mr.  Solomon  was 
plans  director  of  J.  M.  Korn  &  Co., 
Inc.,  and  also  a  member,  of  the  staff 
of  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Stella  Chaney  has  joined  the  copy 
staff.  Ted  Glass  has  been  added  to 
the  art  staff  and  Marian  Squire  has 
been  added  to  the  radio  department. 

C.  Eugene  Waddell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  copy  department  of 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment  of  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Redfield- Johnstone,  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  General  Elocfric,  and 
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copy  writer  for  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross. 

Irving  Whitney  Lyon  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  copy  chief  in  the  general  ac¬ 
counts  division  of  Doremus  L  Co 
Among  the  agencies  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  are  Morse,  International; 
Paul  Cornell,  Inc.,  Addison  Vars,  Inc., 
and  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  advertising  activities,  Mr. 
Lyon  spent  two  years  in  Hollywood 
as  a  script  writer  and  was  co-autlior 
of  one  produced  picture. 

Clarence  Vredenburgh  has  joined 
Guenther  Bradford  &  Co.  as  account 
executive.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  Roberts  &  Reimers,  Inc.,  and 
previous  to  that  was  associated  v/ith 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  for  eight  years. 
CuMMAN  de  Bruler  has  joined  the  copy 
staff. 

John  Kuneau,  of  the  international 
department  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  has  just  returned  to  New  York 


after  an  18,000-mile  trip  through 
Central  and  South  America. 

Ben  Ward,  former  art  and  copy 
man  for  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  and  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  production  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Grimes,  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  department  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  left  this  week  for  Central 
and  South  America  on  special  as¬ 
signments  for  clients  of  the  Thompson 
agency. 

Harry  G.  Ommerle,  vice-president 
and  account  executive  at  Ruthrauff  tt 
Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  on  Oct  3  be¬ 
came  a  father  for  the  first  time.  ’The 
baby  is  a  girl,  named  Gail. 

Bill  Morrison,  former  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Garfield  &  GuUd,  is  now 
a  Private  First  Class  in  the  Signal 
Corps,  stationed  at  Sacramento.  His 
present  assignment  is  preparing  Army- 
training  manuals. 


‘‘Example  of  House  Organ  Type  of  Advertising  Copy 
by  a  Local  Industry  in  Its  Localnews  Daily.'* 


“REDMOND  HI-LITES” 


Today — "Soldiers  on  the  Home  Front" 

Typical  oi  tha  way  in  which 
our  women  ore  putting  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  with  a 
smile  in  the  present  crises  are 
the  two  Krewson  twins.  Doris 
and  Donna.  Donna  pictured 
at  the  left  is  doing  her  lob  in 
the  WACs  and  loves  it.  "After 
you  go  through  your  'prelim's' 
she  says,  and  really  get  into 
the  work,  you  just  feel  that  you 
wont  to  stay  there  'till  the  Job 
is  done  and  peace  is  re¬ 
stored." 

Doris,  who  works  for  the  Owosso  Metal  Indust¬ 
ries,  felt  that  she  could  be  more  valuable  on  the 
industrial  front.  She  feels  that  on  her  ]ob  os  a 
winding  machine  operator,  with  every  revolution  of 
the  wheels,  she  is  helping  to  pull  the  rope  tighter 
aroimd  "Schickelgruber's"  neck. 

Donna  also  worked  for  the  Owosso  Metal  Indus¬ 
tries  before  she  "loined  up,"  and  botii  she  and  her 
sister  want  to  feel  that  someone  is  going  to  step 
quickly  into  the  gap  to  fill  her  place  at  the  machine. 

Every  girl  in  Owosso  should  be  glad  to  take  the 
piece  of  someone  like  Dozma  Krewson  and  feel 
proud  to  be  working  beside  a  girl  like  her  sister 
Doris. 

The  Owosso  Metal  Industries  has  openings  oc- 
curing  daily  for  girls  who  hove  the  patriotism  and 
willingness  to  fill  these  important  ]obs. 

WATCH  FOR  THIS  "REDMOND  HI-UTES" 
COLUMN  APPEARING  EVERY  DAY  IN 
THE  ARGUS-PRESS. 

Tomorrow — "Soldiers  on  the  Home  Front" 


Above  example  it  reproduced  by  permittion  of  the  Krewson  titters 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  copy,  and  the  Advertiser — The  Owosso 
Metal  Industries,  Inc.  It  is  a  daily  series  in  the  Owosso,  Michigan 
Argut-Prets,  whose  publishers  believe  with  us  that  more  ot  this  sort 
of  thing  is  needed  for  the  good  of  Industry,  Operatives,  and  Com¬ 
munities.  Other  examples  on  request  from  the  JMSA  at  any  of 
its  offices. 


Donna  Krewson 
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NAEA  ENDORSES  PLAN  FOR  OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  IN  RETAIL  FIELD 


{Continued  from  page  11) 
lieves  would  be  beneficial  to  national 
advertisers  and  agencies.  NAEIA  also 
adopted  a  resolution  of  commendation 
for  the  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives’  new  dramatic 
presentation,  ’’Newspapers  Get  Imme¬ 
diate  Action.” 

Retail  Committee  Rian 

The  NA£A  Retail  Promotion  Com¬ 
mittee’s  proposed  plan  of  action  in 
meeting  competition  of  other  media, 
including  radio’s  current  invasion  of 
the  retail  field,  was  outlined  to  the 
members  by  Chairman  H.  H.  MacLean, 
manager,  retail  store  division,  Scripps- 


“We  felt  that  our  retail  stores  had 
long  outgrown  chautauquas,  medicine 
shows  and  v«itriloquists,”  asserted 
Mr.  Drew.  “We  are  not  alarmed  about 
radio’s  promotion  program  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field.” 

Previously,  James  R.  Brumby,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  had  outlined  radio’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  retail  field,  based  on 
NAB’s  $125,000  presentation  which 
had  its  premiere  showing  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  this  week  and  will  be 
shown  in  120  cities  before  Nov.  10. 
The  promotion  has  been  underwritten 
by  400  radio  stations.  Mr.  Brumby 
warned  NAEA  members  that  mer¬ 
chants  may  be  in  a  receptive  mood  to 


Pretidant  William  Wallaca,  Toronto  Star,  (aitrama  laft)  walcomat  ANPA  Prasidant 
Linwood  I.  Noyas,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globa,  kaynota  ipaakar  at  fall  contaranca 
of  Nawipapar  Advartitinq  Exacutivat  Association  in  Chicago  this  waak.  L  to  r;  Mr. 
Wallaca,  Irving  Buntman,  sacratary-traasurar;  Mr.  Noyas,  Hanry  W.  Manx,  Cincinnati 
Post,  first  vica-prasidant;  and  Robart  K.  Draw,  Milwaukaa  Journal,  sacond  vica- 

prasidant. 


Howard  Newspapers,  and  Robert  K. 
Drew,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Basically,  the  proposal  provided  for 
the  immediate  publishing  of  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  the  successful  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  retailers  to 
refute  the  claims  of  competing  media — 
particularly  radio,  to  be  furnished 
every  local  solicitor  on  newspapers. 
From  a  long-time,  overall  viewpoint, 
the  committee  stressed  the  absolute 
necessity  of  newspapers  doing  a  uni¬ 
form  promotion  and  research  type  of 
work  which  is  primarily  to  aid  re¬ 
tailers  to  more  effectively  use  news- 
pap»ers  as  their  major  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

This  latter  recommendation  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
retail  promotion  organization,  financed 
by  interested  newspapers  and  under 
the  auspices  of  NAEA  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  organization.  The  pro¬ 
posed  retail  promotion  organization 
will  have  a  public  relations  job  to 
perform  in  better  acquainting  retailers 
with  newspapers;  along  with  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  promotional  material  to  aid 
newspapers;  and  a  research  depart¬ 
ment  that  will  make  various  surveys 
to  give  newspapers  and  retailers  a 
truer  picture  of  the  wants  and  desires 
of  consumers.  The  latter  activity  is 
aimed  at  giving  retailers  useful  in¬ 
formation  which  will  make  their  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  more  valuable. 

Not  Alarmed  About  Radio 

Mr.  Drew,  in  summarizing  the  sug¬ 
gested  course  of  action  from  the  Re¬ 
tail  Promotion  Committee,  pointed  out 
it  was  the  committee’s  belief  that 
“you  keep  friends  by  helping  them.” 
There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  rush  forth  with 
some  flamboyant  plan  to  offset  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters’ 
current  attempt  to  invade  the  retail 
field  with  an  elaborate  presentation. 


consider  radio  under  wartime  condi¬ 
tions  calling  for  the  rationing  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  newspapers. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  radio 
has  no  top  position  spots  to  offer  re¬ 
tailers,  inasmuch  as  national  network 
shows  have  acquired  all  the  best  lis¬ 
tening  hours,  leaving  retailers  “run- 
of-paper”  positions  as  far  as  time  is 
concerned.  Retailers  now  using  radio 
lean  heavily  on  news  broadcasts  as 
their  chief  type  of  radio  program.  An 
NAEA  survey  showed  that  37.4  per 
cent  of  retail  radio  programs  were 
news  broadcasts,  Mr.  Brumby  reported. 
Apparel  stores  represent  the  largest 
number  of  retailers  using  radio  and 
only  in  cities  under  50,000  population 
are  department  stores  in  appreciable 
number  using  radio.  Newspapers  must 
be  alert  to  the  fact  that  ladio  is 
creeping  up  on  newspapers  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field,  although  radio’s  competitive 
position  today  is  comparable  to  that 
of  radio  in  the  national  field  12  years 
ago,  Mr.  Brumby  stated. 

Samuel  G.  Howard,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  presented 
ample  selling  charts  and  newspaper 
success  stories  to  be  used  by  news¬ 
paper  salesmen  in  refuting  radio's 
claims.  The  newspaper  story  is  based 
largely  on  the  premise  “you  have  got 
to  see  it  to  know  it.”  Surveys  in 
rural  territories  show  that  the  war 
has  actually  weakened  radio  because 
of  obsolete  receiving  sets,  worn-out 
tubes  and  batteries,  Mr.  Howard 
pointed  out.  Likewise,  he  added,  the 
smallest  newspaper  generally  covers 
a  local  trading  territory  better  than 
the  largest  radio  station. 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  Chicago  Tribune, 
read  a  preliminary  report  prepared  by 
Vernon  Brooks,  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  on  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers’  study  of  radio  in  that  field. 
This  study  will  include  four  separate 


surveys,  soon  to  be  completed,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  eight  New  York 
dailies. 

Monday  evening  was  devoted  to  a 
smoker  and  get-acquainted  session  at 
which  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association’s  new  presenta¬ 
tion,  “Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Ac¬ 
tion,”  was  ^e  feature  attraction. 

The  conference  opened  Monday 
morning  with  a  brief  report  by  J.  Tom 
Griscom,  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
Banner,  chairman  of  the  advertising 
exhibits.  More  than  500  panels  and 
exhibits,  the  largest  in  NAEA  history, 
lined  the  conference  room  walls,  re¬ 
flecting  the  change  in  advertising  copy 
and  promotional  efforts  under  the  im¬ 
pact  of  wartime  conditions.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  exhibits  were  sev¬ 
eral  post-war  linage  building  ideas. 

Critical  Nawiprlat  Sltaatiaa 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Daily  Globe,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  delivered  the  keynote  address 
at  the  opening  session.  He  urged  in¬ 
dustry  to  tell  its  story  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  and,  in  so  doing,  use  all 
newspapers,  rather  than  confining  its 
institutional  messages  to  the  larger 
dailies.  He  warned  NAEA  members 
that  the  critical  newsprint  situation 
will  become  increasingly  acute  in  the 
days  and  months  ahead. 

“That  is  a  gloomy  prophecy  and  its 
reality  is  worse,”  said  Mr.  Noyes,  “be¬ 
cause  in  a  total  war  effort  such  as  we 
are  now  engaged,  the  daily  newspaper 
and  its  necessary  advertising  columns 
are  so  vital,  so  potent  and  so  essential 
that  there  can  result  a  far  greater  loss 
to  the  country  through  restricted  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers  and  their  es¬ 
sential  contents  than  can  possibly  be 
reflected  merely  by  less  revenue  ring¬ 


the  majority  of  the  public  can  be 
reached  is  by  putting  the  proper  mes- 
sage  in  every  metropolitan  center  and 
at  every  crossroad  of  the  nation  at 
well.  Tliis  is  not  being  done  today. 

Efforts  to  Discredit 

“It  is  apparent  that  when  this  war 
is  won  government  will  do  its  utmost 
to  convince  the  American  people  and 
the  world  that  it  won  the  war.  In¬ 
cluded  writh  the  government  will  be 
some  leaders  of  organized  labor. 

“Efforts  will  be  made  to  discredit 
capital,  management  and  even  organ¬ 
ized  labor.  It  will  be  made  to  appear 
that  capital  and  management  were 
reluctant  to  engage  in  war  activ¬ 
ities;  and,  too,  ^ey  will  be  branded 
profiteers  of  the  first  water.  Like¬ 
wise,  increasing  charges  of  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  will  be  directed  to  certain 
elements  of  labor  with  specific  men¬ 
tion  of  strikes  and  sit-downs  and 
slow-downs,  with  little  recognition  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  tremendous  job  which 
labor  as  a  whole  has  done  and  is  do¬ 
ing  in  helping  to  maintain  industrial 
progress  and  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
and  victorious  conclusion.  .  .  . 

“If  industry  could  only  realize  how 
important  it  is  that  it  tell  its  story  and 
tell  it  now,  the  present  newsprint 
crisis  would  rise  to  new  heights,  for 
rather  than  newspapers  soliciting 
business,  the  newspapers  would  be 
beseiged  by  industry  seeking  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  bring  the  truth  to  the 
minds  of  the  entire  public.  In  doing 
that,  they  would  save  their  country 
and  its  institutions  and  its  way  of  life 
from  the  fate  the  schemers  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  it.” 

DiscHSt  Space  Ratianiag 

Stuart  M.  Chambers,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  led  an  interesting  discussion 


NAEA  members  greet  “first  timer"  at  Chicago  conference,  Miss  Irene  Reid, 
Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  &  Morning  World  (center).  L  to  r:  C.  Raymond  Long, 
Elgin  (III.)  Courier-News;  Al  Hulme,  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix;  Tom  Griscom, 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  Banner,  chairman  of  NAEA  advertising  exhibits;  Miss  Reid, 
Walter  C.  Rice,  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post;  and  George  C.  Cooper,  Edmonton 

(Alta.)  Journal. 


ing  through  the  newspapers’  cash 
registers.” 

In  calling  upon  industry  to  reach 
down  into  the  grass  roots  in  telling 
its  story  of  free  enterprise  to  the 
American  people,  the  ANPA  president 
asserted: 

“The  main  institutional  copy  which 
is  being  run  today,  aside  from  not  be¬ 
ing  coordinated  for  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose,  is  being  run  in  newspapers  and 
publications  which  are  not  reaching 
down  far  enough.  Please  do  not  mis¬ 
understand  me.  This  is  not  a  plea  for 
copy  to  be  run  in  any  particular  group 
of  papers,  large  or  small.  It  should 
be  run  in  ALL  newspapers,  for  you 
and  I  know  that  the  only  way  that 


on  space  rationing  methods.  He 
point^  out  that  the  future  newsprint 
situation  is  going  to  test  the  ingenuity 
of  every  advertising  manager  to  make 
volume  equal  supply.  The  members 
took  time  out  to  answer  a  question¬ 
naire  to  be  used  at  the  Tuesday 
breakfast  sessions  on  rationing  of  all 
classes  of  advertising  space.  Floor 
discussion  at  the  opening  session  was 
confined  largely  to  how  national  ad¬ 
vertising  can  best  be  rationed,  if  and 
when  it  becomes  necessary. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  and 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  were  read,  concerning 
suggested  ways  of  meeting  the  news- 
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print  shortage  problem.  (See  E.  L  P. 
for  Oct.  9.)  William  Moore,  Detroit 
Newt,  told  of  the  plan  being  followed 
by  that  newspaper  in  rationing  retail 
and  limiting  national  ads  to  not  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  page  per  in¬ 
sertion.  “We  have  eliminated  nobody 
and  reduced  everybody,”  he  said. 

James  Brumby,  Atlanta  Journal, 
outlined  how  the  Journal  has  estab¬ 
lished  priorities  in  handling  luitional 
copy  under  rationing.  He  told  NAEA 
members  that  retail  rationing  is  com¬ 
paratively  simple,  because  the  news¬ 
paper  can  control  it  on  a  basis  of  past 
performance  by  retailers.  In  estab- 
lishmg  priorities  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  the  Journal  has  adopted  the 
following  principles: 

(1)  Product  advertising  should  be 
protected,  namely  those  who  have  an 
investment  in  the  market;  (2)  Adver¬ 
tising  actually  contributing  to  the  war 
effort  tfarou^  the  dissemination  of 
important  information;  (3)  Institu¬ 
tional  advertising  should  be  accepted 
from  concerns  who  have  a  name  to 
protect;  (4)  New  products  should  be 
allowed  to  come  into  a  market. 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Paul  Block  & 
Associates,  offered  a  suggested  rough 
formula  for  the  rationing  of  national 
advertising  as  follows:  (1)  Old  ad¬ 
vertisers  (those  running  space  in 
1941-42)  should  be  allocated  75%  of 
the  available  space  for  national;  (2) 
New  advertisers  should  be  allowed 
25%  of  available  space  with  65%  for 
product  advertising  and  35%  for  insti¬ 
tutional  or  individual  firm  advertising; 
(3)  Inasmuch  as  the  overall  news¬ 
print  reduction  amounts  to  15%,  old 
advertisers  should  be  allowed  to  use 
85%  of  the  space  used  in  the  same 
month  in  1942,  or  in  the  last  month 
they  were  active  in  1941-42;  (4)  All 
competitive  media  advertising  should 
be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Earl  J.  Gaines,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
gave  an  informative  picture  of  post¬ 
war  planning  in  the  retail  field,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  retailing  is  not  likely  to 
change  much  in  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  period.  He  warned  newspaper 
advertising  executives  not  to  encour¬ 
age  the  public  to  believe  that  new 
products  will  flood  the  market  when 
hostilities  cease.  With  the  WPB  likely 
to  continue  allocation  of  critical  ma¬ 
terials,  he  explained  that  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  automatically  curbed  in 
their  reconversion  efforts,  thus  slow¬ 
ing  up  production  of  civilian  goods  on 
a  large  scale. 

With  a  continued  heavy  tax  burden 
and  less  flush  payrolls,  Mr.  Gaines  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  cost  of  products  must 
come  down  so  that  consumers  can 
buy  a  little  more  for  the  same  amount 
of  money.  “I  do  not  think  that  our 
present  retail  stores  are  adequate  to 
iiandle  merchandise  at  a  low  cost,” 
ventured  Mr.  Gaines,  who  envisions 
super  markets  selling  ready-to-wear 
items.  Department  stores  will  have  to 
streamline  their  operations  and  give 
less  service  in  order  to  bring  costs 
down,  he  asserted.  Newspapers  can 
help  retailers  prepare  for  the  post-war 
period  by  turning  their  research  de¬ 
partments  over  to  survey  work  of 
benefit  to  retailers,  he  said. 

William  Wallace,  Toronto  Star,  pre¬ 
sided  as  president,  ably  assisted  by 
vice-president  Henry  W.  Manz.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  program  chairman,  who 
kept  the  program  moving  on  time. 
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BILKEY  QUITS  POST 

Montreal,  Que.,  Oct.  11 — Paul  E. 
Bilkey,  vice-president  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  retired 
recently  after  more  than  25  years  of 
service  with  that  newspaper.  Mr.  Bil¬ 
key  is  not  severing  his  connection  with 
the  company  but  will  continue  in  an 
advisory  capacity  as  editor  emeritus 
and  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 


N.  Y.  Newspaper 
Drivers  End  Strike 

■nte  unauthorized  strike  of  news¬ 
paper  delivery  men,  which  had  tied 
up  distribution  of  metropolitan  papers 
in  Queens,  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island 
since  Oct  7,  ended  Oct.  13.  E^win  F. 
Korkus,  counsel  for  13  newspaper  dis¬ 
tributing  companies,  said  some  of  the 
100  strikers  had  resumed  work  Oct. 
12  nif^t  and  the  rest  reported  on  the 
job  the  next  morning. 

The  strikers  were  members  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union, 


an  independent  organization.  Although 
the  union  did  not  authorize  a  strike, 
the  men  followed  the  imdeclared  strike 
pattern  set  last  week  by  the  milk 
truck  drivers  of  remaining  home  on 
pretexts  of  “sickness.”  Their  return 
to  work  followed  an  order  by  the  re¬ 
gional  office  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 
Louis  Waldman,  union  attorney,  in¬ 
formed  the  WLB  that  the  union  had 
“succeeded  in  bringing  about  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  unauthorized  walkout.” 

Representatives  of  the  companies 
and  employes  met  Oct.  14  in  Mr. 
Waldman’s  office,  302  Broadway,  to 


reach  a  final  agreement.  The  men  had 
stopped  work  in  protest  over  the  word¬ 
ing  of  clauses  in  their  contracts  with 
the  companies. 

An  increase  of  $1.65  a  week  for 
chauffers,  helpers,  warehouse  men, 
hand- truck  delivery  men  and  shipping 
clerics  employed  by  New  York  news¬ 
paper  distributors  has  been  approved 
by  the  War  Labor  Board’s  trucking 
commission,  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 
The  order  would  be  retroactive  to 
Oct.  1,  1942. 


Sawyer  •  Ferguson  •  Walker  Company 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

I 

Announce 

THE  OPENING  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  H  EADQJJ  ARTERS  IN 

THE  RUSS  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

JAMES  W.  SYKES 


RcpTBSCfltltl^i  Atlanta  Journal  •  Chicago  Times  •  Dayton  News  •  Miami  News 
Newport  News  Press  and  Times-Herald  •  Richmond  News  Leader 
and  Times-Dispatch  •  Roanoke  Times  and  World-News 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Springfield  News,  Sun  •  Tampa  Tribune 
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ABC  President 
Suggests  Reports 
Be  Simplified 

Advertisers  Now  Primarily 

Interested  in  Coverage,  Soys 
P.  L  Thomson  to  Board 

Simplification  of  report  forms  and 
decreasing  of  the  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  publishers  have  been  called 
upon  to  give  regarding  circulation 
quality  were  suggested  in  the  annual 
report,  by  P.  L.  Thomson,  president  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
which  was  given  to  the  board  of 
directors  in  Chicago  Oct.  14.  This 
j'ear  is  the  first  since  the  founding  of 
the  bureau  that  no  annual  meeting 
was  held. 

Loss  of  experienced  personnel  has 
already  handicapped  the  ABC,  and 
Mr.  Thomson  pointed  out  that  addi¬ 
tional  losses  can  be  expected.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  simplification  seems  justified  at 
this  time  because,  according  to  the 
president,  “the  supply  of  advertising 
space  available  is  actually  short  of 
the  demand,  and  we  find  buyers,  for 
the  time  being,  willing  to  skip  some 
of  the  refinements  pointing  to  the 
quality  of  the  circulation  they  buy, 
and  interested  primarily  in  getting 
coverage.” 

To  Tost  Roports 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
condition  is  not  likely  to  prevail  after 
the  war,  the  ABC  directors  feel  that 
the  time  has  arrived  “for  a  careful 
test  to  justify  the  presence  of  every 
paragraph  in  ABC  reports;  and  to 
that  end  the  advertiser  and  agency 
members  of  the  board  have  been  asked 
to  bring  to  the  October  directors’ 
meeting  their  recommendations,  out  of 
which  may  come  at  an  early  date  some 
proposals  calling  for  a  curtailment  in 
the  information  required  on  bureau 
reports.” 

Thomson  was  able  to  report  that 
there  was  a  net  gain  of  42  publishers 
in  the  weekly  field  and  that  of  the 
115  applicants  for  membership,  66  are 
from  weeklies,  showing  a  trend  in 
this  field  toward  recognizing  the  value 
of  audited  circulation.  Also  even  with 
the  staff  depleted,  1,169  audits  were 
completed  this  year  as  against  1,761 
last,  an  average  of  approximately  42 
audits  per  man. 

a 

Boone  Organization 
Has  New  Name 

According  to  an  announcement 
made  this  week  by  the  Hears!  gen¬ 
eral  management,  the  name  of  the 
Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization  has 
been  charged  to  Hears!  Advertising 
Service.  The  organization,  which 
was  founded  by  Mr.  Boone  in  1919, 
served  the  Hears!  newspapers  as  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  under  his  di¬ 
rection  until  his  death  July  27.  It 
was  announced  earlier  that  Herbert 
W.  Beyea,  who  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Boone  for  24  years,  is  the  new 
manager. 

The  announcement  of  the  change 
of  name  also  stated  that  the  functions, 
personnel  and  standards  of  repre¬ 
sentation  associated  with  the  Boone 
organization  will  be  retained. 

Offices  are  in  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Chicago.  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
Baltimore  and  Seattle;  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  serves  the  New  York  Jour- 
wl-American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  Chicago  Herald- American, 
Baltimore  News-Post-American,  Bos¬ 
ton  Record- American- Advertiser,  De¬ 
troit  Times,  Albany  Times-Union,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


Hackler,  Ramsey 
In  New  AP  Posts 

Victor  Hackler,  general  financial 
editor,  became  New  York  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  Oct,  9, 
succeeding  Glenn  Ramsey,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  Press  Association, 
Inc.,  Kent  Cooper,  AP  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  announced  this  week. 

In  his  new  post,  Hackler  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  supervision  of  the 
New  York  financial  news  department. 

Hackler  has  been  with  the  AP  since 
1927  when  he  joined  the  Omaha,  Neb. 
bureau.  He  also  has  served  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Duluth,  Chicago  and  New 
York.  In  1937  he  became  news  editor 
at  Chicago  and  in  1942  he  was  named 
executive  assistant  to  Mr.  Cooper  in 
charge  of  personnel. 

Sullivan  Explains 
Appeals  Machinery 

continued  from  page  10 


Mr.  Sullivan  told  the  committee: 

“Much  of  the  criticism  directed  to 
the  newspaper  industry  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  newspaper  order 
is  foimded  upon  a  complete  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  provisions  of  order 
L-240.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  failure  to  accomplish  the  expected 
10%  reduction  was  not  brought  about 
because  the  order  did  not  work,  but 
simply  because  the  expectation  was 
too  high.  The  authors  of  the  order 
were  over  -  optimistic  about  the 
amount  they  hoped  to  save.  Because 
the  actual  saving  of  5%  was  only  half 
the  expected  saving  of  10%,  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  imply  that  the  operation  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  expenditure  of  5%. 

“A  reduction  of  10%  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  order  as  it 
was  written. 

“I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  the  10%  anticipated  saving  was 
just  a  guess.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
bad  guess — for  two  reasons: 

“(1)  The  spread  between  net  press 
run  and  net  paid  circulation  was  not 
as  big  as  the  Newspaper  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  thought  it  was. 

“(2)  Advertising  went  up  instead 
of  down.  Those  were  the  reasons 
why  the  10%  saving  did  not  material¬ 
ize.  The  industry  and  the  WPB  can¬ 
not  be  blamed  for  that. 

“In  the  two  years  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  base  quarters  of  1941,  and 
the  quarters  of  1943  in  which  the 
order  is  effective,  many  important 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  These  changed  condi¬ 
tions  and  nothing  else,  are  the  cause 
of  appeals.  Most  appeals  were  caused 
by  the  great  migration  from  rural 
areas  and  from  small  cities  to  war 
activity  areas.  This  accov  nts  for  the 
grants  in  such  cities  as  St.  Louis,  De¬ 
troit,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  Mobile, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Boston  and 
many  others.  The  Chicago  Sun  started 
Dec.  4, 1941,  for  which  no  quota  existed 
under  the  order.  A  quota  could  be 
created  only  by  the  appeal  machinery. 
This  was  the  largest  single  grant.  The 
suspension,  in  January,  1942,  of  the 
Evening  Public  Ledger  in  Philadelphia 
resulted  in  large  circulation  gains  of 
other  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

Adjustments  Must  Be  Mode 

“Newspaper  circulation  has  mounted 
to  its  highest  point  in  history.  The 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  its  recommendations  made 
just  before  the  order  was  issued,  said; 
‘That  in  order  to  reconcile  the  1941 
base  with  substantial  circulation  in¬ 
creases  since  that  date,  adjustments 
in  quotas  should  be  made.’  This  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  industry  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  War  Production  Board. 

“The  policy  as  originally  adopted 
made  no  distinction  between  news¬ 


paper  circulation  increases  as  a  result 
of  war  activities  and  those  brought 
about  by  natural  reader  demand  for 
a  particular  newspaper.  Hence  the 
appeals  board  had  no  recourse  but  to 
grant  the  appeals  of  certain  newspa¬ 
pers  in  cities  like  New  York  for  ex¬ 
ample;  which  had  large  increases  in 
circulation  since  the  base  period  as  a 
result  of  increased  reader  interest. 

“In  all  future  appeals,  grants  will 
not  be  made  on  the  ground  that  a 
newspaper  has  achieved  an  increase 
in  circulation  since  the  issuance  of 
order  L-240  on  Dec.  31,  1942,  unless  it 
was  brought  about  by  a  large  growth 
of  population  in  the  newspaper’s  trad¬ 
ing  area  since  that  date. 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  advisory  committee  on  June 
17,  1943,  the  first  of  such  meetings  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  attend,  I 
asked  that  a  task  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  appeals  and  the  large  tonnage 
involved,  particularly  in  those  from 
competitive  cities.  Though  most  of 
the  appeals  are  from  publishers  in 
non-competitive  and  small  cities,  the 
tonnage  granted  to  them  is  small  com¬ 
pared  with  that  granted  to  publishers 
in  competitive  areas. 

Comment  on  Wise  Article 

“General  criticisms  have  continued, 
but  despite  repeated  requests  for 
specific  criticism  no  one  particular 
appeal  has  been  selected  and  no  per¬ 
son  has  chosen  to  delve  in  the  facts 
of  any  case  except  those  direct  com¬ 
petitors  who  have  viewed  each  other’s 
appeals  and  those  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  appeals  board  hearings. 

“One  of  the  general  criticisms  was 
that  which  was  brought  up  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  committee  the  other  day. 
It  is  the  statement  prepared  by  Mr. 
Wise  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  newspa¬ 
pers  and  distributed  rather  widely 
throughout  the  industry. 

“I  can  understand  his  being  net¬ 
tled  after  adding  up  the  tonnage  going 
to  the  large  cities  and,  as  previously 
set  forth  in  this  statement,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  him  that  the  original 
order  itself  could  not  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  10%  cut.  You  will  note  Mr. 
Wise  says  that  in  the  first  six  months 
his  newspapers  had  been  required  by 
the  order  to  cut  only  3%  and  that 
when  the  additional  cut  in  the  third 
quarter  became  effective  his  newspa¬ 
pers  were  required  to  have  only  8.4%. 
Thus,  even  the  second  cut  did  not 
require  his  newspapers  to  have  10%. 

“I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Wise  did  not  discuss  the  merits  of  any 
appeal  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
drawn  conclusions  without  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 

“The  responsibility  for  making  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  appeal  cases  have 
been  mine  for  the  last  several  months 
as  chief  of  the  newspaper  section.  In 
every  case  recommendations  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  facts  pre¬ 
sented.  Every  case  has  been  decided 
on  its  own  merits  without  reference 
to  ownership  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
volved  and  certainly  without  favorit¬ 
ism  of  any  kind.  Any  suggestion 
that  Harry  M.  Bitnei*,  director  of  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Division  has 
influenced  these  recommendations  is 
made  without  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

“Each  request  for  additional  ton¬ 
nage  over  base  quota  is  thoroughly 
analyzed  and  studied.  After  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  information 
available  I  recommend  what  I  think 
is  a  justified  amount  of  tonnage  or  I 
deny  the  appeal.  My  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  grants  are  presented  to  an 
appeals  committee  of  four  men  within 
the  WPB — a  representative  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  statistics  section,  a  labor 
representative,  a  representative  of 
the  conservation  division  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Re¬ 
quirements.  The  recommendation  is 


also  reviewed  by  the  director  of  the 
division.  It  is  either  amended  or  con¬ 
curred  in  and  bearing  the  signatures 
of  those  men  is  sent  to  the  appeals 
board  which  consists  of  five  men.  This 
appeals  board  passes  on  all  WPB  ap- 
peals  and  is  not  connected  with  any 
division.  Other  than  the  director  of 
the  division,  no  one  of  these  nine  men 
who  pass  upon  the  appeal  is  cotmected 
with  the  newspaper  industry. 

“I  assure  you  that  all  the  appeals 
have  been  caused  by  the  widespread 
changes  since  1941,  as  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  276  appeals  were  received  in 
the  first  quarter  immediately  after  the 
order  Was  issued.  There  is  no  doubt 
many  inequities  resulted  from  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  order  and  to  adjust 
these  inequities,  additional  tonnage 
was  granted  to  34%  of  the  publishers 
whose  consumption  was  restricted. 

“There  have  been  criticisms.  The 
publisher  who  is  granted  tonnage  feels 
he  should  receive  more;  his  competitor 
feels  he  gets  too  much.  A  small  pub¬ 
lisher,  lacking  all  the  facts,  cannot 
understand  grants  of  additional  ton¬ 
nage  to  the  larger  publisher. 

“Publishers  in  competitive  cities 
were  constantly  urged  by  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division  to  effect  co¬ 
operative  measures  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  print  paper  and  to  elim¬ 
inate  so  far  as  possible  unfair  com¬ 
petitive  advantages  resulting  from  the 
order.  Publishers  in  some  of  these 
cities  have  done  so  to  their  mutual 
benefit  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  have  made  splendid  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  use  of  print  paper.  Groups 
of  publishers  from  individual  cities 
were  requested  to  come  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  consult  with  the  director  of  the 
division  about  publishing  conditions 
in  their  areas.  They  were  also  re¬ 
quested  and  urged  to  submit  appeals 
to  their  competitors  so  that  protests 
or  concurrence  might  be  sent  to  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Division  be¬ 
fore  appeals  were  considered  and  so 
that  all  data  might  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  appeals  board  when  each  case  was 
being  studied.  This  has  been  done  in 
such  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Baltimore 
and  some  others.  The  WPB  cannot 
compel  publishers  to  get  together  bn 
their  problems  but  requests  and  urges 
it.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  16-17  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  meeting.  Hotel  Statler, 
Boston. 

Oct.  17-19 — Interstate  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Philadelphia. 

Oci.  17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Poinsett  Hotel, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Oct.  18 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  regional 
meeting,  districts  Nos.  5  and  6, 
dailies  and  weeklies,  William 
Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Ocl.  18-19 — Boston  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Distribution,  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston. 

Oct.  18 — New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  trip 
to  U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Sampson, 
New  York. 

Oct.  19-20 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Onandaga  Hotel,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  20-21 — Ohio  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 
Neil  House,  Columbus. 

Oct.  29-30 — West  Virginia, 
22nd  annual  State  Journalism 
Conference,  State  University, 
Morgantown,  Va. 
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Free  Press  Story 
Exposed  Waste  by 
Army  Air  Forces 

Detroit  Paper  Defied  Censor¬ 
ship  Attempt  by  Officers 
At  Materiel  Command 

Detroit,  Oct.  11. — Carrying  on  its 
war  against  unauthorized  and  need¬ 
less  censorship  of  the  press,  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  recently  exposed  care¬ 
less  leadership  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 
Materiel  Command  here. 

Last  week  the  story  gained  national 
attention  as  the  Truman  Committee, 
the  War  Production  Board,  the  W’ar 
Department  and  other  government 
agencies  probed  irregularities  in  which 
giant  stocks  of  vital  cutting  tools  un¬ 
der  control  of  the  Army  were  being 
thrown  on  the  black  market. 

Another  threat  to  the  traditional 
freedom  of  the  press  was  posed  by  the 
attempts  of  officers  of  the  Air  Forces 
Materiel  Command  to  suppress  the 
story,  despite  the  fact  that  the  facts 
did  not  warrant  censorship  under  the 
war  code.  The  attempt  was  rebuffed 
by  Douglas  D.  Martin,  Free  Press 
managing  editor. 

Anonymous  Informer 

Acting  on  the  tip  of  an  anonymous 
informer  that  vast  quantities  of  idle 
cutting  tools  usable  in  war  manufac¬ 
turing  were  being  sold  as  scrap.  Re¬ 
porter  George  W,  Cain,  confronted 
officers  of  the  Materiel  Command  with 
the  charges. 

In  brief  these  charges  were: 

That  the  Materiel  Command  had 
disposed  of  110  tons  of  valuable  cut¬ 
ting  tools  with  a  market  value  of  $1,- 
400,000  and  had  realized  only  $76,500 
on  the  deal. 

That  20  tons  had  been  sold  in  a 
proper  manner  and  under  a  high-pri¬ 
ority  system  which  channeled  the 
war-vital  tools  back  into  production, 
but  that  the  other  90  tons  had  been 
sold  as  scrap. 

That  dealers  who  purchased  the 
tools — many  of  them  standard  or  re¬ 
quiring  little  work  for  immediate  use 
— had  promptly  put  them  up  for  sale 
on  what  amounted  to  a  black  market, 
realizing  high  profits  over  the  scrap 
prices  paid  to  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Air  Forces  officers  to  whom  Cain 
talked,  with  another  reporter  along  as 
a  witness,  admitted  that  the  facts 
concerning  the  deal  were  essentially 
true.  But  when  he  realized  that  the 
Fee  Press  intended  to  print  the  story, 
the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  public  re¬ 
lations  demanded  that  the  story  be 
suppressed  because  it  would  damage 
the  reputation  of  the  Air  Forces. 

Higher  officers  of  the  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand  then  contacted  Martin  in  an 
attempt  to  suppress  the  story.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  be  fair,  Martin  held  the  story 
from  the  first  edition  to  give  Mate¬ 
riel  Command  officers  a  chance  to  read 
it  before  publication. 

Major  Read  Sfory 

A  major  from  the  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand  read  the  story  and  admitted  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  censorship 
However,  he  urged  suppression  on  the 
grounds  that  the  story  would  damage 
the  reputation  of  the  Air  Forces  and 
hurt  the  Third  War  Loan  drive. 

Answering  that  contention,  Martin 
said:  “The  Free  Press  feels  that  it  is 
its  duty  to  print  this  story  because 
there  exists  a  nasty  mess  which  needs 
cleaning  up.  If  this  waste  of  valu¬ 
able  tools  is  not  stopped,  it  will  cost 
the  war  effort  and  the  taxpayers 
heavily. 

“We  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Air  Forces,  but  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  this 


matter  be  published  and  the  wrongs 
corrected. 

“As  for  the  Third  War  Loan  drive, 
I  think  that  we  are  all  real  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  that  wc  will  buy  bonds  be¬ 
cause  we  know  it  is  our  duty  to  buy 
them.  The  American  public  can  take 
the  bad  along  with  the  good,  but  the 
bad  must  be  exposed.” 

The  Materiel  Command  in  Detroit 
claimed  that  the  tools  deals  had  been 
authorized  by  the  WPB,  but  upon 
publication  of  the  story  the  WPB  re¬ 
plied  that  it  had  authorized  as  scrap 
deals  only  the  sale  of  those  tools  which 
were  considered  to  have  lost  their 
usefulness. 

Local  Army  officers  finally  admitted 
that  a  serious  blunder  had  been  made 
in  disposing  of  the  cutting  tools.  Sev¬ 
eral  local  officers  were  called  to 
Washington  hurriedly,  but  the  war 
Department  in  Washington  continued 
to  stick  by  its  claims  that  only  scrap 
materiel  had  been  sold  as  scrap. 

The  national  importance  of  the  ex¬ 
pose  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force 
Materiel  Command  has  supervision 
over  several  other  large  depots 
throughout  the  country  now  full  of 
similar  valuable  tools.  There  are  at 
least  seven  such  large  store  houses  in 
the  country,  local  informants  said. 

■ 

Hearst  Daily  in  Drive 
To  Curb  Delinquency 

Chicago,  Oct.  14 — The  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  embarked  on  a  new 
phase  of  journalism  here  this  week 
when  more  than  100  Chicago  leaders 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  city’s  “flaming 
youth”  and  mapped  a  master  plan  to 
curb  juvenile  delinquency  by  guiding 
the  children  in  organizing  and  direct¬ 
ing  their  own  self-governing  recrea¬ 
tion. 

The  plan  proposed  by  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  was  given  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  leaders  in  all  fields  of  reli¬ 
gion,  education,  labor  and  social  work. 
The  master  plan  was  worked  out  by 
Walter  Howey,  supervising  editor  of 
the  Herald- American,  and  Lou  Shain- 
mark,  managing  editor.  The  general 
program  will  be  extended  to  other 
Hearst  newspapers  ^throughout  the 
covmtry. 

The  dinner  meeting  last  Monday  was 
sparked  by  the  central  thought  that 
curfew,  police  punishment  and  parental 
threat  are  not  so  strong  as  the  social 
ostracism  of  children’s  playmates.  The 
plan  provides  for  correlated  activities 
and  for  the  opening  of  OCD  centers 
and  neighborhood  club  rooms  to 
youngsters. 

■ 

Business  Manager 
Named  in  New  Bedford 

Nicholas  J,  Mahoney,  Jr.,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  has  been 
named  business  manager  and  Richard 
L.  Waterhouse,  salesman,  has  been 
named  advertising  director. 

Mr.  Mahoney  went  to  New  Bedford 
in  1933  and  joined  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  He  was  appointed  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  in  1935, 
and  in  1936  went  to  Hyannis  where 
he  served  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  newly-established  Cope  Cod 
Standard-Times.  He  returned  to  New 
Bedford  as  advertising  director  in 
1940. 

He  had  his  first  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Budget.  He 
later  was  a  reporter  for  the  Troy 
Times  and  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  that  newspaper  in  1932. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  joined  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  advertising  staff  last  De¬ 
cember,  from  the  Brookline  Chronicle, 
on  which  newspaper  he  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  advertising  manager  for  seven 
years. 


H.  C.  BOONE  NAMED 

The  appointment  of  Howard  C. 
Boone  as  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
office  of  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organi¬ 
zation,  now  known  as  the  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Howard  Boone  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Rodney  E.  Boone 
Organization  and  other  Hearst  inter¬ 
ests  for  17  years.  He  was  formerly 
in  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Rodney  E. 
Boone  Organization  and  was  at  one 
time  advertising  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  &  Examiner.  John  White- 
hill  of  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organiza¬ 
tion  Pittsburgh  office  continues  to 
function  as  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
m 

Soys  Canada 
Must  Declare 
Cutting  Essential 

President  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  Warns  of 
Newsprint  Crisis 

Quebec,  Oct.  11. — The  crisis  facing 
Canada’s  pulp  and  paper  industry  is 
so  acute,  according  to  E.  Howard 
Smith,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  that  it  must 
be  solved  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
If  such  action  is  not  taken,  he  warned, 
there  will  be  repercussions  which  will 
affect  not  only  Canada’s  war  effort  but 
the  livelihood  of  every  Canadian  and 
the  post-war  world. 

Mr.  Smith,  speaking  before  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
Montreal,  maintained  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  act  now,  and  declare  the 
cutting  of  pulpwood  an  essential  in¬ 
dustry,  as  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States. 

The  speaker  also  stated  that  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  today  faced 
a  shortage  in  its  wood  supply  of  be¬ 
tween  1,250,000  and  1,750,000  cords, 
or  an  approximate  20%  of  its  total 
annual  consumption,  and  said  that 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  was  far 
from  l^ing  solely  concerned  with 
newsprint.  “Actually  in  Canada,  news¬ 
print  consumes  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  total  pulpwood  cut,  less  as  a 
matter  of  fact  than  3%.  This  is  the 
total  consumption  for  Canada.  For 
all  markets,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Australasia,  South  America 
and  Africa,  less  than  46%  of  Canadian 
pulpwood  cut  goes  into  newsprint,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  to  offset  the 
threatened  shortage  the  possibilities  of 
reducing  pulpwood  consumption  had 
been  thoroughly  explored  by  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  inescapable  conclu¬ 
sion  reached  was  that  any  substan¬ 
tial  reduction  must  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  best  permanent  customer,  the 
United  States.  It  should  not  be  im¬ 
agined,  he  said,  that  after  the  war 
the  United  States  must  inevitably  de¬ 
pend  on  Canada  for  pulp  and  paper, 
for  there  would  be  intensive  competi¬ 
tion  from  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  this  should  be  remembered  in 
considering  the  present  problem. 

“Only  as  a  last  resort — not  until 
every  other  measure  has  failed — 
should  we  ask  the  U.  S.  consumers 
of  newsprint,  our  best  permanent  cus¬ 
tomers— to  reduce  their  requirements 
drastically,”  said  Mr.  Smtih. 

BYINGTON  NAMED 

Washington,  Oct.  11 — Homer  M. 
Byington,  Jr.,  a  foreign  service  officer 
in  the  State  Department  who  has  been 
assigned  to  press  relations,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  chief  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  current  information.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  American  Consul  General 
at  Montreal. 


Business'  Ads 
On  War  Praised 
By  Elmer  Davis 

Lauds  War  Advertising 
Council  lor  Aid  on  OWI 
Iniormotion  Programs 

The  achievement  of  civilians  in  re¬ 
molding  their  living  habits  to  fit  a 
wartime  pattern  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  without  the  cooperation  ex¬ 
tended  by  business  through  its  contri¬ 
butions  of  advertising  space  and  radio 
time  to  bring  the  people  essential 
home  front  information,  Elmer  Davis, 
director  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  declared  in  an  address  before  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  in  New  York  on  Oct.  8 

The  American  people  “are  not  only 
doing  what  is  expected  of  them  today, 
and  doing  it  with  a  minimum  of  con¬ 
fusion,”  Mr.  Davis  pointed  out;  “they 
repeatedly  say  in  surveys  they  are 
willing  to  do  more  than  necessary.” 

Laad*  Ad  Covncil 

The  OWI  chief  said  that  since  Pearl 
Harbor  the  WAC  has  been  the  focal 
point  for  the  activity  of  business  in 
implementing  the  OWI’s  programs  of 
information. 

“The  Council  has  performed  yeo¬ 
man  service  in  inducing  business  to 
sponsor  war  themes,”  he  stated.  “It 
has  been  the  coordinating  oody  for 
powerful  information  forces.  It  has 
sparked  the  whole  trend  toward  space 
and  time  that  goes  all  out  for  war  in¬ 
formation.  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
Office  of  War  Information  is  deeply 
grateful  for  your  help.” 

Mr.  Davis  warned,  however,  that  the 
toughest  part  of  our  job  is  still  ahead. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Davis,  Chester  J. 
LaRoche,  Ad  Council  chairman,  paid 
tribute  to  the  OWI  chief  for  the  im¬ 
provement  wrought  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  information  setup  during  the 
past  year. 

“If  the  importance  of  the  technical 
job  of  reaching  the  people  with  infor¬ 
mation  were  better  understood,  OWI 
would  not  be  the  government’s  step¬ 
child  but  one  of  its  favorite  sons,”  he 
declared. 

Newspapart  Widely  Used 

Reports  presented  to  the  meeting 
highlighted  the  progress  being  made 
in  the  more  than  40  war  campaigns  in 
which  the  Council  is  aiding  the  OWI 
and  other  government  agencies.  They 
revealed  widespread  advertising  sup¬ 
port  of  important  campaigns. 

More  than  250,000  firms  sponsored 
ads  during  the  Third  War  Loan  in 
September.  Two-thirds  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  consisted  of  17  full-page  and 
10  smaller  size  newspaper  ads  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  WAC’s  three  volimteer 
ad  agencies  assigned  to  aid  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department. 

The  WAC  has  already  started  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  Fourth  War  Loan 
which  is  tentatively  scheduled  for 
January,  it  was  announced. 

Reports  presented  to  the  meeting 
also  included  reviews  of  what  major 
advertising  media  have  done  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  effectiveness  of  war  informa¬ 
tion  campaigns.  The  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio,  outdoor,  car  card 
and  graphic  arts  industries  have  con¬ 
tributed  extensively  to  this  entire 
program,  it  was  shown. 

DROP  IN  ACCIDENTS 

Washington,  Oct.  5 — Against  a  4% 
increase  in  industry  as  a  whole,  the 
news  and  periodical  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business  reported  only  .9%  in¬ 
crease  in  industrial  accidents  between 
1941  and  1942,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Frances  Perkins  has  reported. 
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Cal.  Circulators 
Discuss 

Carrier  Problems 

Circulation  Managers 
Hear  No  Need  for 
Carrier  Legislation 

Sak  Francisco,  Oct.  9. — Despite  cur¬ 
tailment  of  newsprint  and  ^e  diffi¬ 
culty  that  exists  in  maintaining  an 
adequate  carrier  staff  in  the  face  of 
higher  wages  offered  by  industry  for 
employment  of  boys,  California  news¬ 
papers  are  keeping  service  to  patrons 
at  a  satisfactory  level  and  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  good  product,  according  to 
the  concensus  of  delegates  to  the  sec¬ 
tional  meeting  of  the  25th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  California  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  here,  Oct.  3  and  4. 

The  meeting  got  under  way  with 
an  address  by  Phil  Knox  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  who  discussed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Carrier  Legislation  of  Today 
in  All  Its  Phases.”  Pointing  out  that 
there  Ls  no  need  for  so-called  carrier 
legislation,  Knox  stressed  that  news¬ 
papers  in  the  State  are  cooperating 
closely  with  parent- teacher  bodies, 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  schools  as  regards 
the  welfare  of  carriers.  The  policy, 
he  said,  is  to  encourage  carriers  to 
participate  in  all  “natural”  boy  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Work  with  the  Pareets 

He  emphasized  that  papers  also 
work  with  the  parents  of  carrier  boys, 
and  endeavor  to  improve  the  training 
these  boys  receive  in  the  course  of 
their  work.  This  policy,  he  said,  was 
getting  results  and  as  an  illustration 
he  cited  the  fact  that  while  a  num¬ 
ber  of  proposed  measures  looking  to¬ 
ward  improvement  of  the  lot  of  car¬ 
riers  were  talked  about  at  the  last 
session  of  the  State  legislature,  none 
of  these  proposals  “got  to  committee” 
because  there  wasn’t  a  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation. 

Touching  on  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  carrier  service  in  the  face 
of  high  wages  offered  to  older  boys 
by  industry,  he  said  the  problem  was 
being  solv^  in  a  number  of  instances 
by  employment  of  younger  boys— 
youths  from  13  to  14,  who  were  doing 
a  good  job. 

Discussing  “What  is  being  done  to 
offset  the  inroads  in  our  personnel  that 
Selective  Service  is  making,”  Wm. 
Loftus,  Jr.,  Sacramento  Union,  listed 
the  discontinuance  of  some  of  the 
“scattered  territory”  and  doubling  up 
of  work,  as  well  as  other  labor  econ¬ 
omies  that  were  making  it  possible  to 
keep  operating  despite  a  depleted 
staff.  Commenting  upon  the  hiring 
of  girls  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  car¬ 
rier  ranks,  he  said  this  was  not  feas¬ 
ible  for  his  paper  as  it  is  a  morning 
publication. 

Cat  Oat  Ratarat 

“Curtailment  of  Newsprint  and 
Space”  was  discussed  by  John  van 
Benthem,  San  Francisco  News,  who 
said  his  paper  was  meeting  the  situ¬ 
ation  by  “cutting  out”  all  return  cop¬ 
ies  to  newsstands  and  outside  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  the  lopping  off  of  all 
deadheads.  Serial  stories  also  were 
discontinued,  sport  news  curtailed  and 
three-column  comics  instituted;  and, 
to  aid  the  situation  as  it  concerned 
advertisers,  a  five-day  leeway  was 
asked  on  placement  of  all  national 
ads.  As  regards  the  latter,  he  said 
the  paper  had  received  “splendid  co¬ 
operation.” 

Posing  the  question:  “Should  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  be  eliminated  for 
the  duration?”  Don  Farmer.  San  Jose 
Mercury-Herald,  answered,  “No;”  not 


as  far  as  carrier  boys  are  concerned. 
In  support  of  this  contention,  he  cited 
the  training  carrier  boys  receive  and 
the  need  for  them  to  carry  on  their 
work  of  keeping  subscribers  satisfied 
and  of  maintaining  and  building  up 
their  routes.  As  regards  specialized 
promotion  by  the  paper  itself,  Farmer 
said  the  answer  was  “Yes,”  because 
of  paper  shortage  and  other  obvious 
factors. 

The  situation  faced  by  newspapers 
as  a  result  of  the  rising  cost  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  labor  was  discussed  by  Stan¬ 
ley  Wilson,  Son  Rafael  Independent, 
who  outlined  the  problems  that  would 
confront  circulation  managers  if  pres¬ 
ent  newspaper  prices  increased. 

Following  these  talks,  round  table 
discussions  were  held  and  the  various 
problems  posed  by  the  speakers  were 
gone  into  in  detail. 

A  highlight  of  the  convention  was 
the  talk  given  at  the  luncheon  by 
John  B.  Long,  general  manager  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  whose  subject  was  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press.”  Quoting  Voltaire 
as  to  one’s  right  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion,  Long  stressed  that  maintenance 
of  a  free  press  is  essential  to  a  democ¬ 
racy,  and  he  urged  that  newspaper 
people  bend  every  effort  toward 
preservation  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
press. 

Circulation  managers  throughout 
Northern  California  were  present  at 
the  meeting,  which  was  presided  over 
by  W.  E.  Buhrle,  Glendale  News- 
Press,  president  of  the  association. 
The  session  was  the  first  of  two  sched¬ 
uled  meetings  by  the  association. 
The  other  will  be  held  at  Hollywood — 
for  Southern  California  members. 
Splitting  of  the  convention  was  neces¬ 
sitated  by  transportation  difficulties. 

0liituarj» 


WILLIAM  E.  WESTLAND,  formerly 

publisher  and  editor  of  several  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers,  died  Oct.  7,  at 
Van  Nuys,  Cal.  He  was  61.  As  a 
youth  he  worked  for  the  Upland 
(Cal.)  News,  of  which  his  father  was 
founder  and  publi^er.  Subsequently 
he  was  publisher  of  the  Highland 
(Cal.)  Messenger  and  the  Upland 
News,  and  co-publisher  of  the  Van 
Nuys  (Cal.)  News. 

Chester  Thrift,  41,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  House  Press  Gallery 
died  at  his  home  in  Washington  Oct.  5, 
of  heart  disease.  He  was  a  page  boy 
in  the  House  for  several  years  before 
becoming  a  messenger  and,  in  1934, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  gal¬ 
lery.  His  assignment  was  to  follow 
committee  schedules  and  have  avail¬ 
able  for  newspaper  correspondents 
lists  of  meetings,  names  of  witnesses, 
and  subjects  up  for  consideration. 

William  W.  Berry,  86,  printer  at 
the  Columbus  (O.)  ‘  Dispatch  for  the 
past  20  years  and  whose  73  years  in 
the  printing  business  made  him  among 
the  oldest  printers  in  point  of  service 
in  the  United  States,  died  Sept.  20  at 
his  home  in  Columbus.  He  had 
worked  at  the  Dispatch  until  becom¬ 
ing  ill  six  weeks  ago.  His  son,  Carl¬ 
ton  C.  Berry,  is  foreman  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  composing  room. 

Major  Benson  Walker,  67,  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montreal  Daily  Star,  died 
suddenly  at  hb  home  there  Oct.  10. 
Returning  from  the  first  World  War 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal  and  later  served  with  the  old 
Hamilton  Herald.  He  joined  the  Star 
staff  15  years  ago. 

Harry  Jack,  62,  a  former  employe 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  former 
editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times, 
died  Oct.  2  in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Walter  C.  Jordan,  50,  secretary  to 


E.  D.  Stair,  former  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  died  Sept.  27.  He 
was  active  in  theater  interests  pro¬ 
moted  by  Stair  and  was  known  widely 
in  newspaper  circles. 

Capt.  Barclay  Dillon,  28,  former 
Birmingham  newspaper  man  and  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  was  decorated  three 
times  for  outstanding  feats  during 
16  months’  service  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces  in  the  South  Pacific,  was 
killed  Oct.  2  in  a  plane  crash  15  miles 
from  Pensacola,  Fla.  Captain  Dillon 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Birmingham 
Post  for  several  years.  He  formerly 
worked  on  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch. 

W.  E.  Muirhead,  a  weU  known  ad¬ 
vertising  man  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  died 
there  on  Sept.  16.  He  was  a  native 
of  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  and  was  at 
one  time  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  old  Atlanta  Times,  and  later  with 
the  Atlanta  Georgian. 

Robert  F.  Hall,  Jr.,  a  commercial 
artist  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  died  at  his  home  on  Oct.  6  of  a 
heart  ailment.  He  was  30  years  old. 
■ 

Philadelphia  Record 
Sponsors  Book  Fair 

Sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  the  Booksellers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  the 
Record’s  literary  editor,  Charles  Lee, 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  Philadelphia’s 
third  annual  Book  Fair,  which  bids 
to  become  a  permanent  institution  in 
the  Quaker  City’s  cultural  life,  was 
successfully  staged  this  week,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Thursday,  at  the  Bellevue 
Stratford. 

Newspapermen  and  war  correspond¬ 
ents  vied  with  renowned  authors  in 
the  galaxy  of  literary  talent  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  event.  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  poet,  radio  celebrity  and 
newspaper  columnist,  featured  Mon¬ 
day’s  opening  session.  Elizabeth 
Hawes,  newspaper  fashion  expert  from 
New  York,  and  Don  Rose,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin’s  columnist,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  first  night  session. 

More  than  50  novelists,  historians, 
poets  and  writers  joined  in  the  four- 
day  carnival,  which  featured  a  display 
of  valuable  volumes  together  with  a 
selected  list  of  the  1,000  best  books 
of  the  year. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  insartion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima— .90  par  lina 
2  timai — .80  par  lina  par  Insartion 
4  timas — .70  par  lina  par  insartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  calculata  cost  of  any  classifiad  advar- 
tisamant,  count  fiva  avaraga  words  to  tha 
lina.  Minimum  spaca  accaptad  for  publi¬ 
cation  is  thraa  linos.  Advartisors  who  koy 
thair  ads.  Box  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
should  consider  this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  sarvica  to  advartisors  running 
a  four  tima  "Situations  Wanted"  notice, 
thair  record  is  placed  in  tha  files  of  tha 
EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Sarvica. 
This  complata  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kapt  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  tha  newspaper,  magazine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  Thera  is  no  faa  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  42nd  St 
New  York  18,  N.  T. 


Nawsp«p«r  Brokers 


•APABU  KABDZJVa,  buying,  aelH^ 
■argers,  dallies  ar  weeklies,  oarwbsN 

In  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades.  Lie 
Pel^nar  Ageaey,  Naakyllle,  Mlelitgaa. 

W.  R.  aLOVBB  00..  VEHTOBA,  OAUF. 
Canfldential  data  on  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  west  of  Okieago. 


_ Newspdpers  For  Sale _ 

OWHEB-EDITOB,  leaving  for  service,  will 
sell  at  sacriflce  profitable  weekly  and  job 
shop  in  Southern  Arizona.  Grose  $15,000. 

Wire  if  you  wish  to  inspect  it  immedi-  ® 
ately.  Box  445,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

PBOSPBBOUS  NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY. 

No  forced  sale.  Price  $25,000.  Requires  i  A 
$10,000  down.  Can  go  morning  daily 
and  make  money.  Box  442,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Engineers 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  as¬ 
sembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance.  Service  nation-wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.,  New  York. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


STEBEOTk  ±*E  EQDIPBdENT:  One  eight 
column  full  depth  Goss  flat  casting  box 
with  11  point  guages  and  mounted  on 
durable  casters.  Excellent  condition. 
Weight  balanced  lid.  price  $125.00.  Crat¬ 
ing  and  draying  extra. 

ONE  FIVE  COLUMN  18  inch  depth  U.  S. 
Service  flat  casting  box,  good  condition, 
small  metal  pot  can  be  attached  to  this 
box  as  the  back  is  stationary.  Complete 
with  guages.  Price  $75.00  P.O.B.  Day- 
ton.  Ohio. 

ONE  150  AMP.  generator  and  motor  on 
same  mounting,  motor  D.C.  Complete 
$50.00. 

Geiger  Stereotype  Company 
Graphic  Arts  Bldg. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Machoalcal  Equipment  Wanted 


WANTED 

Qoas  press,  single  width  (two  psges  wide), 
1314  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inch 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED— INTERTTFB  MODEL  0-4  Dis¬ 
play  Typesetting  Machine  to  duplicate 
machine  we  have,  serial  fl5397.  Address 
P.  T.  Hines,  General  Manager,  News- 
Record,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Help  Wantnd 
_ _  Artist 

ARTIST  on  daily  newspaper  for  retouching 
Iihntographs  and  making  ^simple  layouts 
on  Sunday  editions.  Opportunity  for 
competent  man  or  waman  to  become 
head  of  art  department.  Apply  by  mail 
to  Box  430,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Nnlp  Wantnd 
A^artising 

AD  MAN  who  can  make  layouts,  write  copy 
and  sell  tor  Tenn.  Daily.  Good  pay, 
salary  and  com.  Box  711,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

COBfPETENT  ACCOUNTANT  -  AUDITOR 
wanted  for  New  England  newspaper. 
Write  in  detail  education,  experience, 
draft  status  and  starting  salary.  Box 
456,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADV.  SALESMAN,  COPT  WRITER.  Per- 
nianent.  Box  465,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  clean 
record,  and  pleasing  personality,  to  work 
on  small  daily  in  a  progressive  town  of 
20,000  population.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  News-Times  Publish- 
ing  Company,  El  Dorado,  Arkansas. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR:  Man  or 
woman.  Good  position.  Permanent. 
Contact  Paul  Jenkins,  Post  Press,  El 
Centro.  Calif. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  wanted  on 
afternoon  daily  newspaper  near  New 
York  City.  Must  be  young  and  energetic 
with  some  experience.  Preferably  a 
natural  born  salesman  who  is  now  chained 
to  a  desk,  but  aches  to  got  out  in  a 
territory.  Must  have  car.  Salary  ample 
to  start,  with  opportunity  to  grow.  Write 
fully.  Send  photo  if  available.  Box 
368,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

THE  MAN  OR  WOMAN  we  want  is  now  on 
a  small  daily  or  large  weekly  newspaper 
and  can  see  the  advantage  of  working 
for  a  newspaper  organization  selling  local 
display  exclusively  on  times-a-week.  stated 
minimum  space  orders  with  absolutely  no 
frills  or  variations.  Here  you  will  learn 
a  method  of  selling  we  believe  unequalled 
in  cities  of  15,000.  Starting  wage  ade¬ 
quate.  No  commissions.  Salary  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  performance.  Write  E.  C. 
Tryon.  Eagle-Star,  Marinette,  Wis, 

YOUNG,  DRAFT -EXEMPT  DISPLAY  f 

SALESMAN  for  progressive  daily  of  i 

16,000.  Please  give  salary  expected.  [ 

draft  status.  Include  photo.  Tiines-News,  I 

Twin  Fulls,  Idaho.  I 
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Help  Wanted 
AdTcrtiiing  (Gint’d) 


Help  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Situations  Wanted 
Advartisinf  (Cont’d) 


Situations  Wantod 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


WEIX-ESTABLISHUD  advertiaing  agency 
in  Ohio  city  of  300,000  offers  splendid 
permanent  opportunity  to  clever,  resource¬ 
ful,  draft-free,  newspaper-trained  com¬ 
bination  Layout  Man  and  Copywriter  who 
understands  retail  field  and  is  able  to 
make  attractive  comprehensives.  Salary 
commeinsurate  with  ability  and  attuned 
to  the  city’s  happy  standard  of  living. 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter,  including 
salary  desired.  Box  441,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher.  * 

Holp  Wantod 
(Srcninlion 

assistant  home  delivebt  manageb 

— This  is  a  large  organization  in  a 
Southwestern  city  of  500,000,  looking 
for  a  high  class  draft  exempt  man  with 
home  delivery  experience.  The  present 
job  is  Assistant  Home  Delivery  Manager. 
We  are  only  interested  in  a  man  who 
wants  to  advance  himself.  He  mu.st  be 
capable  of  handling  men  and  good  with 
carrier  boy  promotion.  Send  photo  and 
salary  expected  along  with  your  past 
experience  to  Box  443,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
Florida  evening  daily  6,000  circulation 

class.  Must  understand  ABC  records  and 
be  able  to  get  cooperation  from  boys  and 
to  build  circulation  through  boy  pro¬ 
motion  only.  No  premiums.  No  solici¬ 
tors.  Pretty  much  of  a  one-man  job. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability  of 

paper  of  this  size  to  pay.  Please  give 
complete  information  in  first  letter  and  if 
located  any  distance  from  Florida,  a 

picture  would  help.  Box  438,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

fTANTED:  OSOULATION  MANAGER 

Middlewestcrn  daily  17,500  ABC,  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  State  full  experience 
and  draft  status.  $40  per  week  start. 
Splendid  opportunity.  This  is  not  a 

duration  Job  if  services  are  satisfactory. 
Box  863,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Half  Wootod 

_ Mlarial _ 

AN  EDITOR  AT  ONOE,  who  is  capable  of 
taking  full  charge  of  news  Dept,  on 
Tenn.  Daily.  Must  be  sober,  hard  work¬ 
er,  draft  exempt.  Box  711,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWS  CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED, 
trade  news  organization  of  50  years 
standing  needs  several  first  class  trade 
news  reporters  in  cities  outside  of  New 
York;  including  Chicago.  Cleveland. 
Washington.  D.  C.  and  Pacific  Coast. 

Bo.x  427.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSSTAND  ROUTEMAN  —  experienced 
Morning  and  Sunday  delivery  and  col¬ 
lection  on  West  Coast  largest  paper. 
Steady  employment.  References  past  and 
present  employers  required.  Good  salary 
snd  excellent  delivery  equipment  fur¬ 
nished.  State  when  available,  age  and 
draft  status.  J.  A.  Finster,  Lo.s  Angeles 
Examiner  Distributor,  826  14th  St.,  San 
Diego,  California. 

^RADIO 

NEWS  WRITER 
WANTED 

KADIO  news  writer  wanted  by  KSD,  Basic 
NBC  Station  in  St.  Louis.  In  letter  of 
application,  give  news  writing  experience, 
age.  draft  status.  Must  have  statement 
of  availability. 

Address 

'  NEWS  EDITOR 
RADIO  STATION  KSD 

_  ST.  LOUIS  (1),  MO. _ 

REPORTER  capable  of  covering  police  and 
court  house  beat;  also  sports  writer  and 
editor;  tell  all  in  first  letter,  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  draft  status,  references,  expected 
starting  salary;  send  photo  if  available. 
Managing  Editor,  Herald,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
REPORTER:  Newspaper  man  or  woman. 
Good  position  possible  advancement  to 
managing  editorship.  Write  full  details 
to  Paul  Jenkins,  Post-Press,  El  Centro. 

Calif. _ 

SPEND  A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA.  A  live 
daily  would  like  to  employ  a  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  November  1  to  May  1.  Must  be 
able  to  cover  and  write  sports  and  edit 
sports  page.  Will  consider  a  news  gal 
who  knows  sporhs.  Might  even  be  a 
chance  to  stay  permanently.  Box  436, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  afternoon  daily 
(one  edition)  non-defense  city,  perma¬ 
nent.  $45  weekly.  Box  4.59.  Editor  A 
Publisher 

telegraph  editor  to  layout  snappy- 

first  page,  write  some  editorials.  Box 
469.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

top-plight  feature  writer  -  ^ 

PORTER  with  magazine  background  for 
Public  Relations  leading  aircraft  company 
North  Jersey.  State  draft  status.  Cer 
tificate  of  availability  required.  Women 
need  not  apply.  Box  367,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

WANTED.  EDITOR  to  become  a  part  of 
community  and  take  complete  charge  of 
editorial  department.  Policy  of  paper 
is  to  serve  community  and  stay  out  of 
politics.  References  exchanged.  Good 
town  a  little  over  10,000.  In  a  North 
Central  state.  Box  404,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSITOR  for  small  Pennsylvania  Daily 
newspaper,  population  5,000,  historic 
town,  permanent  opportunity,  beat  of 
w-orking  conditions.  Box  437,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

BIBCHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  to  take 
complete  charge  of  shop  publishing  chain 
of  weeklies.  Must  have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  job  printing  as  well  as  news¬ 
paper  production.  This  is  an  opening 
for  a  man  with  initiative.  Well  equipped 
plant  near  New  York  City.  Congenial 
surroundings.  A-1  front  office  coopera¬ 
tion.  $65  per  week  to  right  man.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  about  November  1st.  State 
experience  and  qualifications  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  also  when  available  for  interview. 
Box  336,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  ALASKA  DAILY  and  job 
plant  planning  expansion  needs: 

WORKING  COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  prefer¬ 
ably  newspaper-job  plant  experience; 

COMBINATION  AD-MAN  OPERATOR; 

COMBINATION  KELLY  PRESSMAN  -com¬ 
positor; 

MACHINIST  OPERATOR; 

COX-O-TYPE  PRESSMAN; 

ENGRAVER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  one  man 
plant. 

GOOD  PAY.  Permanent.  Open  shop.  No 
labor  trouble.  Fine  opportunities  in  a 
hunter  and  fisherman's  paradise.  State 
age;  experience;  references.  Buz  420, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED;  PHOTO  ENGRAVER  for  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  plant  or  combination  pho¬ 
tographer  engraver.  Box  406,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Halp  Wanfod 

Pkotograpker 


A  PERBCANENT  JOB  FOR  CLEVER  FHO- 
TOGRAPHER  who  can  also  do  some 
writing  on  side;  good  pay  scale  plus  over¬ 
time;  an  opportunity.  H.  A.  Chipman, 
Enquirer  and  News,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Ropragoatativa  Sarvica 


WRITERS  -  Photographers  -  Cartoonists  Na¬ 
tional  Representation.  Bertha  Klansner, 
507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SItaatioM  Wootod 
AJmiiistrativa 


BECAUSE  OF  MERGER  business  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager  now  available  to  paper  in 
eastern  city.  23  years'  experience  with 
four  publishers.  Very  best  of  references. 
Box  422,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXECUTIVE:  Experienced  newspaper, 

magazine,  syndicate,  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  depts.  12  years  present  employer, 
accustomed  wide  responsibility,  all 
branches.  Age  36,  draft  status  satisfac- 
tory.  $200.  Box  803,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  MANAGER  DAILY  4.500  cir¬ 
culation  seeks  advertising  manager  posi¬ 
tion  in  larger  field.  Age  40,  college  de¬ 
gree,  18  years’  experience,  accu.-ttomed  to 
entire  responsibility.  References  prove 
unexcelled  record  of  net  results,  go  any¬ 
where.  Sturt  $85.  Box  468,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MR.  FUELISUER:  Are  you  looking  for  a 
capable  assistant  or  a  business  manager 
who  is  absolutely  dependable  and  honest  t 
One  who  is  now  employed  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  experienced  in  management  and  in 
excellent  health!  One  who  ran  furnish 
unqualified  references  as  to  work  and 
character!  If  so,  write  Box  310,  Editor 
A  Publisher  for  further  information. 


SitaatioRS  Waatad 
Advertisiaf 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  proven  rec¬ 
urd  of  both  national  and  local.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  and  references  that  will  stand  up. 
Would  like  to  have  interview  by  publisher 
who  has  a  tough  selling  job.  Draft  de 
ferred  and  in  excellent  health.  Box  423. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  SOLICITOR. 
Experienced  dailies,  weeklies.  Employed ; 
34,  married,  2  children ;  college  grad. 
Box  407,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


advertising  salesman  with  16  years 
newspaper  experience;  Contact,  layout, 
organisation,  all  type  of  accounts;  Draft 
exempt,  college  graduate,  could  be  used 
as  Manager.  Box  315.  Editor  A  Pub 

lisher. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  ADMAN-MANAGER.  Bales 
layout,  copy.  Employed,  draft  deferred 
29,  married.  Box  334.  Editor  A  Pub 

lisher. 


EDUCATED  CAPABLE  WOMAN,  person¬ 
ality,  experience  in  classified,  publicity, 
personal  contacts,  unencumbered,  has  car, 
seeks  responsible  pesitiou.  Box  414,  Edi 
lor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  BXANAGER.  13  years  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  national  and  local.  12  years 
editorial.  Good  layout,  idea  and  copy 
writer.  Combination  man  with  outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Age  46,  college,  rich  news¬ 
paper  background.  Box  402,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EX-ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  age  38.  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  Army  due  to 
over  age  limit.  Excellent  physically.  17 
years  local  and  national  experience.  5% 
years  as  advertising  manager  small  mid- 
western  daily.  Layouts  and  copy  SELL. 
Available  immediately  as  advertising 
manager  or  solicitor.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  South  or  West.  Wire  or 
write  Dirk  Smith.  341  N.  Madison  St.. 

Wichita.  Kansas. _ 

NEED  AN  EXECUTIVE  OF  PROVEN 
ABILITY?  23  years  experience  as  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  manager  with  newspaper 
60,000  circulation  midwest  city.  Best 
of  references,  draft  exempt,  available 
immediately,  prefer  Southwest  coast.  Box 
431.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHaatlaaa  Waatad 
CircaUliM 


AN  AGGRESSIVE  thoroughly  competent 
circulation  man  of  proven  sbifity  de¬ 
sires  connection.  Morning — Evening. 

Combination  newspapers.  Box  325,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN.  Age  32.  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Thoroughly  familiar  all  phases 
of  Circulation  work.  Morning-Evening 
combination  40.000.  References.  State 
proposition  in  first  reply  to  Box  457, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  long  .successful 
record  good  in  promotion  and  handling 
carriers,  de.sirea  position  as  Cir.  Mgr. 
on  sml.  daily,  or  Supervisor  for  Ige. 
paper.  Draft  exempt.  Wire  or  write 
Box  470  Suffold,  Va. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  position  wanted 
with  reliable  Publisher  preferably  town 
fifty  to  eighty  thousand  population  and 
contract  guaranteeing  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  State  your  highest  salary  and 
remunerations  first  letter.  Have  had  23 
successful  years  experience.  Boy  Sales 
my  specialty.  I  am  43  draft  exempt. 
Write,  wire  Box  201,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAIL  ROOM.  WORKINO  FOREMAN  or 
Supt.  A.M.  or  P.M.  and  Sunday,  best 
references.  Go  anywhere.  Box  444.  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

STOP — LOOKING — For  that  Circulatiou 
Man. — Contact  me. — I  will  make  a  change 
to  better  myself.  Experience:  10  yrs. 
Boy  Promotion,  3  yrs.  City  Dist.  Mgr., 
3  yrs.  Country  Dist.  Mgr.,  2  yrs.  City 
Supervisor,  3  yrs.  Country  Supervisor. 
Not  “A  Floater” — past  11  yrs.  with 
same  organization.  Married,  with  family. 
Draft  status  3-A.  Box  450,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


SitaatlaM  Waatad 

Editorial 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR^IP  of  good  weekly 
in  East.  Four  years  daily  experience. 
Reliable,  competent;  deferred,  employed. 
$25-30.  Box  434,  Editor  A  Publisher . 
CITY  EDITOR — Capable  newspaperman.  18 
years  experience,  including  New  kork. 
other  large  cities,  swks  job  as  man-.ging 
or  city  editor.  Knows  how  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  production  with  small  .stiff.  Box 

466.  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  _ 

EDITOR  EXECUTIVE,  46.  outstanding 
daily  editorial  writer,  now  editor  of  na¬ 
tional  weekly,  desires  change.  Box  426. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  seeks  new  post ;  paper  siis|)ended  ; 
18  years  medium,  metropolitan  papers 

Box  464,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE:  Expcriencru 
newspaper,  magazine,  syndicate,  wire  1'. 
years  present  employer.  Age  86.  defer 
able.  $200.  Box  804,  Editor  A  Pub 

lisher. _ 

GENUINE  NEWSPAPER  MAN,  government 
press  chief,  wants  out;  36,  4P,  perfect 
health.  Covered  Congress,  government 
for  leading  military  weekly.  Newshawk 
Trade  lingo,  columnist,  reporter,  editorials 
that  click.  Weekly  newspaper  editor  10 
years;  printing  plant  manager,  legisla 
tive  secretary,  unbeatable  Washington 
contacts.  Interested  overseas  assignment 
Washington  representative,  editor,  stafl 
man  national  publication,  executive  sec 
retary  trade  association.  Box  347,  Edi 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

GIRL  REPORTER,  excellent  cxpericnci-, 
college  grafl.,  seeks  |M»sitioii  with  New 
England  daily.  Box  4*29.  Editor  A  Pnh- 

1  i  slier.  _ _ _ 

Miw  47  new.s  editor  daily  town  15.U0I) 
past  ‘20  years,  desires  change,  prefer 
ably  as  telegraph  editor.  Can  be  avail 
able  January  1.  No  duration  job  con 
sidered.  Box  446,  Editor  A  Publisher 
MANAGING  EDITOR  45.  seeks  position  on 
aggressive  newspaper  in  40-60. OitO  city. 
Married.  draft  exempt.  well  qualified 
through  21  years  of  experience;  good 
per-onal  character  record;  hard  worker. 
Will  go  anywhere:  interview;  good  ref 
ereiices.  Write  Box  460.  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 


NATIVE  FLORIDIAN,  experienced  reporter, 
employed,  wants  return  Florida.  Have 
and  ran  use  news  camera.  Box  448, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OUTSTANDING  EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
AND  WRITER.  Excellent  record  build¬ 
ing  circulation  and  prestige  in  four 
medium  sized  cities.  Only  two  employers 
in  25  years.  tteeking  new-  opportunity 
either  writing  or  directing  staff.  Eco¬ 
nomical  manager.  Incisive  writer.  Have 
both  horse  sense  and  imagination.  Box 

467.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WASHINGTON  COLXniNIST 

I  will  rodtribute  two  signed  editorial 
columns  weekly  to  live,  progressive  daily. 
Sample  articles  from  Washington  Post 
and  N.A.N.A.  forwarded  on  request.  Long 
experience.  Formerly  with  staff  on 
N.  Y.,  Phila.,  San  Francisco  papers. 
On  Capitol  Hill  daily.  Exceptional 
sources.  Box  453.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
(woman)  wonts  to  writ*  publieity  or 
Capitol  news  correspondence  for  trade 
journal  on  part  time  basis.  Box  302, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WELL  EDUCATED,  TRAVELLED,  MARY¬ 
LANDER,  29,  4-F  wants  job  in  East,  Gulf 
or  Missis.sippi  region.  Small  daily  or 
weekly.  Box  461.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  WOfilAN,  Editor,  Honseorgan,  12,- 
000  circulation.  Government  publieity 
and  feature  writer.  Competent  artist, 
layout  “man.”  Present  salary,  $60. 
Box  395,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatlaas  Waatad 

_  Meckuical 

FORMER  NEWSPAPER  PRESSROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT  desires  connection 
on  a  iirogressive  daily  with  circulation 
under  20.000.  Present  employer  will 
give  release  on  two  weeks  notice.  20 
yrs.  experience.  Worked  on  both  large 
A  small  newspapers,  can  obtain  quality 
printing  and  secure  departmental  co-op 
eration.  Industrial  Engineering  educa¬ 
tion.  Age  46,  married,  good  health, 
member  of  Masonic  order.  Willing  to  go 
anywhere.  Chas.  Wilkins.  719  North  4th 
Street.  Phoenix,  Arizona. _ 

MEOH.  SUP.  WORKING  FOREMAN  desires 
situation  on  daily  paper,  can  handle  all 
depts.,  ind.  pressroom  A  stereo.  40  years 
old.  Resigned  after  12  years  as  foreman 
on  daily.  Available  now.  Box  413,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT  or  Mechanical  Superintendent 
available.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience,  producing  best  of  results. 

45f^  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

NEWSPAPra  SUPERINTENDENT  avail 
able  after  Nov.  15.  Can  handle  any  job 
Claim  supported  by  references,  including 
present  employers.  Experienced  in  build¬ 
ing  plans.  Gnsrsuteed  profitable,  con¬ 
structive  service.  Box  419.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WOMAN  OYLTODER  PRE~SS  wp.ptvrr 
dMifos  steady  position  in 
N-  Y.  0.  Box  388.  Editor  A  Publisher 


Situatieas  Wanted 

Public  Relatioiu 

EMINENT  CONNECTION  desired  with~i^ 
organization  that  needs  one  who  knowv 
how  to  i-reate  jiublic  sentiment  on  a 
lusting  basis.  Minimnm  salary,  con- 
.Sidereil  to  start.  $1,000  per  month.  Box 
4.1*2.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation  Wanted 

Translator 

EXPERIENCED  TRANSlJlTOE,  TJ  ^hlir- 
giiages.  Volume  assignments  anywhere. 
Promptly,  efficiently.  Excellent  typing 
Box  4.).5.  Editor  A  Publisher 


The  Door  loOpporlunily! 

The  Classified  Service  of 
EDITOR  dk  PUBLISHER 
is  the  door  to  opportunities. 

Publishers  read  our 
Classified  in  their  search  for 
Executives,  Services,  Used 
Equipment  and  Supplies, 
and  they  write  to  Classified 
Service  asking  help  in  filling 
their  requirements. 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Shop  Tolk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


"PorWy" 
Ettoblitbcd 
On  War  Nawt 


IT  IS  PLEASANT  to  record  that 
Washington  will  no  longer  be  a 
secondary  front  for  war  news.  Within 
the  past  few  days 
President  Roosevelt 
released  about  10 
items  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  on  his  own 
authority  and  num- 
«rous  other  stories  have  appeared 
under  the  joint  authority  of  FDR  and 
Winston  Churchill.  One,  the  biggest 
news  of  the  week,  quoted  the  heads 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Soviet  Russia,  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Italy  had  entered  the  war 
on  our  side. 

Also  in  recent  days  there  have  been 
reports  of  an  early  conference  between 
Elmer  Davis  and  Brendan  Bracken 
fof  greater  coordination  of  news  from 
Washington  and  London.  That  we  are 
making  progress  is  self-evident,  but 
the  newspaper  people  whose  protests 
have  forced  these  forward  steps  should 
not  be  content  with  a  mere  formula 
that  indicates  cooperation.  Genuine 
sincere  cooperation  between  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Ministry  of  Information  ought  to 
be  attained  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  we  believe  that  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Bracken  have  the  ability 
and  the  will  to  bring  it  about. 

Even  more  important  from  the 
American  standpoint  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sense  of  news  on  the  part 
of  our  military  and  naval  commands 
in  Washington.  There  is  the  real 
bottleneck  for  war  news,  and  only 
slight  headway  has  been  made  in 
breaching  it.  News  from  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  forces  comes  through  with  not 
too  much  delay  and  with  a  degree  of 
completeness  and  candor  that  begets 
confidence.  The  people  at  home  were 
not  given  any  false  ideas  about  the 
landing  at  Salerno.  They  were  told 
from  the  start  that  it  was  tough  going, 
and  they  were  given  the  news  of  Gen. 
Clark’s  stirring  order  of  the  day  im¬ 
mediately  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  attack  had  succeeded.  They 
were  informed  reasonably  early  as  to 
casualties,  which  were  gratifyingly  low 
in  view  of  our  early  disadvantages. 

The  picture  that  we  get  of  the 
Eisenhower  operations  is  one  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  confidence,  which  permits 
the  revelation  of  mistakes  as  well  as 
the  glorification  of  victories.  That  is 
the  only  public  relations  policy  that 
our  armed  forces  ought  to  follow — 
letting  the  public  have  the  story  at  the 
earliest  moment  it  can  be  released 
•without  imperiling  military  safety. 

«  *  • 

IN  WASHINGTON  the  other  day  we 
had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
several  newspaper  correspondents  and 
radio  people  on  the 
subject  of  “horror 
pictures.”  Some  of  the 
fellows,  a  majority, 
we  think,  agreed  wi^ 
us  that  pictures 
whose  only  merit  is  sheer  ghastliness 
have  no  place  in  the  daily  newspaper. 
Others  strung  along  with  Palmer  Hoyt’s 
idea  that  these  are  proper  news  sub¬ 
jects  and  that  if  they  are  not  printed 
as  news  today,  they  will  be  collected 
and  published  commercially  and  for 
propaganda  purposes  after  the  war. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  that 
view. 

It  can  hardly  be 'doubted  that  the 
commercial  publication  of  corpse  and 
atrocity  pictures  from  the  first  World 
War  and  the  Ethiopian  War  strongly 
influenced  American  opinion  and 
probably  prevented  the  preparations 
for  the  present  conflict  that  ffie  Pres¬ 


Ntwi  VI. 
Propagaada 
In  War  PIx 


ident  and  his  closest  friends  long  ago 
realized  were  necessary.  As  far  back 
as  1937,  the  President  told  newspaper 
groups,  off  the  record,  that  the  United 
States  could  not  stand  in  neutral  in¬ 
difference  while  small  nations  were 
destroyed  one  after  another.  He  knew 
then  the  path  that  Japan  and  the 
European  Axis  would  have  to  follow. 
For  a  time  he  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
averting  the  war  to  come  by  inter¬ 
national  agreements  to  abolish  of¬ 
fensive  armaments.  When  that  ap¬ 
peared  impossible,  largely  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  defining  “offensive 
weapons,”  he  brought  forward  the 
idea  of  “quarantining  aggressor  na¬ 
tions.”  That  got  exactly  nowhere  with 
our  peace-loving  people  and  legis¬ 
lators.  After  the  war  started  in  1939 
and  before  the  fall  of  France,  the 
modest  demand  of  our  Air  Force  for 
1,000  planes  was  lost  in  the  morass  of 
Congressional  indifference,  and  it  took 
the  shock  of  Germany’s  speedy  con¬ 
quests  to  get  us  thinking  in  terms  of 
50,000  planes  to  be  produced  in  a 
single  year.  Now  the  aviation  indus¬ 
try  is  talking  about  half  a  million 
planes  in  daily  operation  in  the  U.S~A. 
by  1950,  and  whether  that  is  dream 
stuff  or  not,  it  is  a  dramatic  index  of 
our  transformation  between  1939 
and  1943. 

How  much  of  the  public’s  former 
apathy  toward  war  and  its  reluctance 
to  provide  military  and  naval  strength 
according  to  prospective  future  needs 
can  be  traced  to  the  propaganda 
against  munitions  makers  and  the 
publication  of  horror  photos,  the 
“What  Price  Glory”  shows  and  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.,  cannot  be  definitely  de¬ 
termined.  It  is  probable  that  the  com¬ 
bined  influence  of  all  was  great.  We 
think  the  propaganda  effect  of  pub¬ 
lishing  as  news  pictures  like  that  of 
the  group  of  dead  paratroopers  in 
Sicily  could  be  equally  great,  even 
though  Palmer  Hoyt  honestly  dis¬ 
claims  any  propaganda  purpose  in  such 
releases. 

We  do  not  claim  that  all  pictures 
including  dead  men  are  unsuitable  for 
publication.  There  are  gradations  of 
horror  and  shock  values,  of  which 
competent  editors  are  well  aware.  It 
is  hardly  an  effective  argument  to  say 
that  squeamish  stomachs  of  the  home 
folks  ought  not  to  be  spared  by  edi¬ 
tors  while  men  are  dying  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  swamps  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  hills  of  Italy,  for  many  of  the 
home  folks  are  home  folks  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  adjudged  un¬ 
fitted  to  bear  the  shocks  of  battle.  And 
we  think  it  an  insult  to  the  patriotism 
of  our  people  to  suggest  that  publica¬ 
tion  of  horrible  pictures  is  a  stimulus 
to  the  sale  of  War  Bonds  or  to  greater 
effort  on  war  production. 

While  we’re  on  that  general  subject 
of  propaganda,  we’ll  notice  another 
incident  that  reflects  no  credit  on 
joumalLsm.  Several  days  ago,  the  news 
services  carried  an  Australian  story 
that  an  Allied  flier  had  been  beheaded 
by  the  Japanese.  That  made  a  lot  of 
front  pages  and  some  newspapers 
squeez^  the  last  bit  of  “hate”  value 
out  of  it  by  stating  that  the  victim 
was  an  American  airman.  Early  this 
week  another  brief  dispatch  was 
printed,  this  time  on  few  front  pages. 
It  stated  that  Prime  Minister  Curtin 
of  Australia  confirmed  the  beheading 
of  the  flyer  and  declared  that  he  was 
an  Australian.  Maybe  the  first  dis¬ 
patch  and  the  false  headline  helped  to 
sell  a  few  bonds,  but  it  remains  an 
unworthy  distortion  of  news.  We 
have  a  big  enough  score  to  settle  with 
Japan,  and  we  don’t  need  synthetic 


atrocities  to  keep  us  in  warlike  mood, 
or  to  untie  the  strings  of  our  wallets. 
The  truth  is  good  enough. 


Keen  Left 
A  Bi* 

Of  Hiitery 


AFTER  the  death  of  Ed  L.  Keen,  vet¬ 
eran  European  correspondent  of  the 
United  Press,  last  week,  his  associates 
found  in  his  desk  a 
number  of  typewrit¬ 
ten  sheets  headed 
“random  recollec¬ 
tions.”  They  were  ap¬ 
parently  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  Dook  he  intended  writing, 
and  they  contain  a  number  of  nuggets 
that  may  be  new  to  the  present  re¬ 
porting  generation.  For  instance,  he 
tells  one  story  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  that  we  have  never  seen  in 
print  until  now. 

Early  in  1905,  Keen,  then  head  of 
the  Scripps-McRae  Press  Association 
(predecessor  of  the  present  UP.), 
with  the  heads  of  the  other  two  na¬ 
tional  press  services,  suggested  that 
TR  prepare  his  inaugural  address  well 
in  advance  and  permit  the  press  ser¬ 
vices  to  mail  copies  to  all  members 
and  clients  with  strict  injunctions 
against  premature  release.  At  least 
eight  days’  leeway  would  be  required 
to  permit  transmission  of  the  address 
to  the  West  Coast,  to  be  released  as 
soon  as  the  President  started  speaking 
on  March  4.  Previous  Presidents  had 
guarded  these  papers  carefully  until 
a  few  hours  before  release  and  often 
did  not  hand  them  to  reporters  until 
actual  delivery  was  begun. 

“In  those  days  of  slow  Morse  teleg¬ 
raphy  and  inefficient  or  irregular 
telephone  service,”  Keen  wrote,  “the 
problem  of  handling  such  addresses 
speedily  and  accurately  by  wire  was 
always  a  major  headache  for  the  press 
associations,  and  frequently  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  far  sections  of  the  country 
had  to  go  to  press  with  incomplete  or 
garbled  versions.  When  these  con¬ 
siderations  were  laid  before  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  he  quickly  grasped  the  idea. 

“  ‘I’ll  try  it,’  he  told  the  Washington 
managers  of  the  three  press  associa¬ 
tions,  ‘but  I’ll  hold  you  gentlemen 
personally  responsible  for  any  leakage 
or  premature  publication.’ 

“Roosevelt  made  good  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  a  big  success.  On  the 
night  of  Feb.  23,  his  secretary,  Wil¬ 
liam  Loeb,  Jr.,  summoned  the  three 
managers  to  the  White  House  and  de¬ 
livered  to  them  printed  copies  of  the 
address  in  sufficient  number  to  supply 
all  requirements.  On  the  cover  of 
each  was  a  strongly  worded  notice  to 
editors,  cautioning  them  to  exercise 
every  possible  care  against  any  pub¬ 
lication  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  even 
any  intimation  of  its  contents  until 
released,  which  would  be  the  exact 
moment  when  the  President  should 
start  speaking. 

“Fully  conscious  of  our  own  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  we  took  extreme  pre¬ 
cautions  to  guard  against  any  leakage 
in  Washington.  The  Scripps-McRae 
copies  were  taken  to  my  own  home, 
instead  of  to  the  office,  and  there  kept 
under  lock  and  key  except  as  required 
for  mailing  to  our  clients.  In  order 
further  to  safeguard  the  address,  we 
staggered  the  mailing,  sending  to  Far 


West  clients  first,  then  working  east 
day  by  day  so  that  no  editor  would 
have  the  address  in  hand  more  than 
a  day  or  two  ahead  of  release.  But 
each  one  had  his  copy  sufficiently  in 
advance  properly  to  prepare  it  for 
publication  and  editorialize  on  it. 

“Our  editors  kept  faith  and  Roose¬ 
velt  was  so  delighted  with  the  results 
of  this  iimovation  that  he  not  only 
followed  the  same  practice  with  his 
subsequent  annual  addresses  to  Con¬ 
gress,  but  persuaded  his  successor, 
Taft,  to  do  likewise.  During  the  whole 
time  of  my  service  in  Washington, 
there  were  only  two  or  three  viola¬ 
tions  of  release  by  individual  papers, 
and  these  proved  to  be  the  result  of  U 
misunderstanding.  I  am  satisfied  that 
none  of  them  was  willful.” 

■ 

Boston  U.  to  Hove 
Manuscript  Museum 

Boston,  Oct.  11 — Prof.  .Max  R, 
Grossman,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  Boston  University,  long 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  original 
manuscripts  of  much  of  America’s 
best  writing  are  thrown  away,  an¬ 
nounces  Boston  University  hopes  to 
establish  a  Manuscript  Museum  in  its 
Department  of  Journalism  which,  ul¬ 
timately,  may  become  part  of  an 
“Archives  of  American  Journalism." 
This  manuscript  collection  will  com¬ 
prise  the  original  copy  of  great  and 
important  news  and  featiure  stories, 
editorials,  columns  and  the  like- 
memorabilia  containing  the  “sweat 
marks”  of  the  author  and  of  the  copy 
desk.  Editorial  cartoons,  newspaper 
sketches  will  also  have  an  important 
place  in  the  collection. 

The  problem,  as  Professor  Gross- 
man  sees  it,  is  not  one  of  getting  the 
original  material,  but  of  devising 
methods  of  getting  only  the  important 
material. 

■ 

Detroit  Times  Gets 

Penicillin  for  Boy 

Detroit,  Oct.  6.— The  Detroit  Times 
was  given  credit  this  week  for  help¬ 
ing  to  save  the  life  of  a  boy  by  inter¬ 
ceding  with  authorities  to  obtain  the 
miracle  drug  penicillin  for  treatment 
of  a  dangerous  head  infection. 

A  week  ago  there  was  little  hope 
for  the  life  of  little  Johnny  Bridges, 
suffering  from  osteomyelitis.  The  De¬ 
troit  Times  interceded  with  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  to  obtain  a  quantity 
of  the  rare  drug.  This  week  Johnny 
seems  well  on  his  way  to  recovery. 

YANK  DISTRIBUTION 

Yank,  the  War  Department  official 
weekly  magazine,  announces  that  ef¬ 
fective  with  its  issue  dated  Nov.  19, 
and  on  sale  Nov.  12,  distribution  in 
the  United  States  will  be  transferred 
from  the  American  News  Company  to 
the  independently  owned  magazine 
wholesalers  throughout  the  country. 
Yank  has  been  “semi-independent” 
in  the  past— now  100%  independently 
distributed.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Captain  Harold  B.  Hawley, 
business  manager  of  Yank. 


- ^ ^ 

The  American  daily  newspaper  is  mechanically 
perfect.  No  other  industry  has  machinery  that 
is  more  efficient  or  more  expensive.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  content  of  the  paper  does  not  always  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  its  mechanical  excellence.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  does  not  see  the  magic  machines  at  work 
— all  he  knows  is  what  he  sees  in  the  paper. 
Publishers  everywhere  should  use  their  limited 
space  to  print  better  copy.  The  Haskin  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  accomplishes  two  purposes  with 
one  printing — high  reader  interest  and  excellent 
promotion.  Write  for  terms. 


The  Springfield  Union  (42,403  M)  has  renewed  for  this  service. 


They  BOTH  have  a  stake  in 
their  Electric  Company! 


Paul  Packard  owns  some  stock  in  the 
local  light  and  power  company.  Jimmy, 
the  newsboy,  never  bought  a  share 
of  stock  in  his  life.  But  he  has  a 
stake  in  the  electric  company  too  — 
because  Jimmy’s  bank  invests  his  small 
savings  in  just  such  businesses. 
Your  savings  bank,  your  life  insurance 
company,  your  fraternal  order 
probably  put  some  of  your 
.  money  into  electric  securities. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  the  electric 
jt  light  and  power  companies  were 

I  built  by  the  same  people  they  serve. 

For  in  them  are  savings  of  45  million 
bank  depositors  and  66  million  insurance 
policyholders  —  your  savings  —  invested 
in  American  business  and  carefully 
managed  by  experienced  business  men 
—  for  you  —  and  for  America! 
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Hear  "Report  to  the  Nation, "  ouftfanding  news 
projr^m  of  tho  wook,  every  Tuoiday  ovoning, 
9:30,  E.W.T.,  Columbio  Broadcasting  Systom. 
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ELECTRIC  UGHT  and  POWER  COMPANIES 


PRINTED  IN  U.  S.  A. 


— With  plenty  of  money  in 
our  pockets,  we’ve  made 
Fort  Worth  the  highest 
effective  buying  market  in 
Texas. 

.  .  .  and  we*re  here  to  stay 

and  not  to  visit. 


These  New  Fort  Worth  industries 
which  have  employed  many  of  us  are 
responsible  in  great  part  for  Fort 
Worth’s  forty-five  per  cent  population 
increase  over  the  last  census. 


CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT  CORP. 
AMERICAN  CYANIDE  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
GLOBE  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
UNITED  DRUG  COMPANY 
CROWN  MACHINE  A  TOCH.  COMPANY 
.  COLLIER  DRIER  COMPANY 

SOUTHWEST  RUBBER  RECLAIMING  CORP. 
TEXAS  DEHYDRATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 


FORT  WORTH 

Bright  Spot  of  the  Southwegt 


